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INTRODUCTION 


I.—Tue Avuruor anp His Book. 


Nortuine is positively known, and little can be 
conjectured with any degree of probability, con- 
cerning the author of the Library. Writing in the 
ninth century of our era the patriarch Photius calls 
him Apollodorus the Grammarian,! and in the manu- 
scripts of his book he is described as Apollodorus 
the Athenian, Grammarian. Hence we may con- 
clude that Photius and the copyists identified our 
author with the eminent Athenian grammarian of 
that name, who flourished about 1408.c. and wrote 
a number of learned works, now lost, including an 
elaborate treatise On the Gods in twenty-four books, 
and a poetical, or at all events versified, Chronicle in 
four books.2 But in modern times good reasons 
have been given for rejecting this identification,’ 

1 Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 142a, 37 sq., ed. Bekker. 

2 W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur (N6rd- 
lingen, 1889), pp. 455 sqg.; Schwartz, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopddie der classichen Altertumswissenschaft, 
i. 2855 sqqg. The fragments of Apollodorus are collected 
in C. Miiller’s Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, i. 428 sqq. 

* This was first fully done by Professor C. Robert in his 
learned and able dissertation De Apollodori Bibliotheca 


(Berlin, 1873). In what follows I accept in the main his 
arguments and conclusions. 
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\ 
» and the attribution of the Library to the Athenian 


/ grammarian is now generally abandoned. For the 


~ 


va. 


treatise On the Gods appears, from the surviving 
fragments and references, to have differed entirely 
in scope and method from the existing Library. 
The aim of the author of the book On the Gods seems 
to have been to explain the nature of the deities on 
rationalistic principles, resolving them either into 
personified powers of nature! or into dead men and 
women,? and in his dissections of the divine nature 
he appears to have operated freely with the very 
flexible instrument of etymology. Nothing could 
well be further from the spirit and method of the 
mythographer, who in the Library has given us a 
convenient summary of the traditional Greek myth- 
ology without making the smallest attempt either to 
explain or to criticize it. And apart from this 
general dissimilarity between the works of the 
grammarian and of the mythographer, it is possible 
from the surviving fragments of Apollodorus the 
Grammarian to point to many discrepancies and 
contradictions in detail.® 

Another argument against the identification of 
the mythographer with the grammarian is that the 
author of the Library quotes the chronicler Castor ; * 

1 Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 27; Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, iv. 649. 

* Athenagoras, Supplicatio pro Ohristianis, 28, p. 150, ed. 
Otto; Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, i. 431, frag. 2. 


3 See O. Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 12 sqq. 
4 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii, 1. 3. 
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for this Castor is supposed to be a contemporary of 
Cicero and the author of a history which he brought 
down to the year 61 8.c." If the chronicler’s date is 
thus correctly fixed, and our author really quoted 
him, it follows that the Library is not a work of the 
Athenian grammarian Apollodorus, since it cannot 
have been composed earlier than about the middle ri 
of the first century B.C. But there seems to be no Ass 
good ground for disputing either the date of the 
chronicler or the genuineness of our author's re- 
ference to him; hence we may take it as fairly 
certain that the middle of the first century B.c. is 
the earliest possible date that can be assigned to ane 
composition of the Library. - 

Further than this we cannot go with any 
reasonable certainty in attempting to date the work. 
The author gives no account of himself and never 
refers to contemporary events: indeed the latest oc- 
currences recorded by him are the death of Ulysses 
and the return of the Heraclids. Even Rome and 
the Romans are not once mentioned or alluded to 
by him. For all he says about them, he might have 
lived before Romulus and Remus had built the future 
capital of the world on the Seven Hills. 


1 Suidas, s.v. Kaotwp 5 Strabo, xii. 5. 3, p. 568 ; W. Christ, 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, p. 430. He married 
the daughter of King Deiotarus, whom Cicero defended in 
his speech Pro rege Deiotaro, but he was murdered, together 
with his wife, by his royal father-in-law. Among his 
writings, enumerated by Suidas, was a work Xpovtka ayvon- 
bara. 
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And his silence on this head is all the more — 
remarkable because the course of his work would 
naturally have led him more than once to touch 
on Roman legends. Thus he describes how Her- 
cules traversed Italy with the cattle of Geryon | 
from Liguria in the north to Rhegium in the 
south, and how from Rhegium he crossed the : 
straits to Sicily.1 Yet in this narrative he does not 
so much as mention Rome and Latium, far less tell : 
the story of the hero’s famous adventures in the 
eternal city. Again, after relating the capture and 
sack of Troy he devotes some space to describing 
the dispersal of the heroes and their settlement in 
many widely separated countries, including Italy 
and Sicily. But while he mentions the coming of 
Philoctetes to Campania,? and apparently recounted 
in some detail his wars and settlement in Southern 
Italy,* he does not refer to the arrival of Aeneas in 
Latium, though he had told the familiar stories, so 
dear to Roman antiquaries, of that hero’s birth from 
Aphrodite ¢ and his escape from Troy with his father 

.  Anchises on his back. From this remarkable silence 
\\ we can hardly draw any other inference than that 
the writer was either unaware of the existence of 
Rome or deliberately resolved to ignore it. He 


1 The Library, ii. 5. 10. 2 Epitome, vi. 15. 

3 Epitome, vi. 15b. It is to be noted, however, that this 
passage is not found in our manuscripts of Apollodorus but 
has been conjecturally restored to his text from the Scholia 
on Lycophron of Tzetzes. 

4 The Library, iii. 12. 2. 5 Epitome, iii. 21. 
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cannot have been unaware of it if he wrote, as is 
now generally believed, under the Roman Empire. 
It remains to suppose that, living with the evidence 
of Roman power all around him, and familiar as he 
must have been with the claims which the Romans 
set up to Trojan descent,! he carefully abstained from 
noticing these claims, though the mention of them 
was naturally invited by the scope and tenor of his 
work. It must be confessed that such an obstinate 
refusal to recognize the masters of the world is 
somewhat puzzling, and that it presents a serious 
difficulty to the now prevalent view that the author 
was a citizen of the Roman empire. On the other 
hand it would be intelligible enough if he wrote nf 
some quiet corner of the Greek world at a time 
when Rome was still a purely Italian power, when / 
rumours of her wars had hardly begun to trickle 
across the Adriatic, and when Roman sails had not 
yet shown themselves in the Aegean. 

As Apollodorus ignored his contemporaries, so / 
apparently was he ignored by them and by posterity 
for many generations. The first known writer to 
quote him is Photius in the ninth century a.p., and 
the next are John and Isaac Tzetzes, the learned 
Byzantine grammarians of the twelfth century, who 
made much use of his book and often cite him by 


Pi. 


a Juvanal repeatedly speaks of the old Roman nobility 
as Trotugenae (i. 100, viii. 181, xi. 95); and the same term 
is used by Silius Italicus (Punic. xiv. 117, xvi. 658) as 
equivalent to Romans. 
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name.! Our author is named and quoted by scholiasts 
on Homer,? Sophocles,* and Euripides. Further, 
many passages of his work have been interpolated, 
though without the mention of their author's name, in 
the collection of proverbs which Zenobius composed 
in the time of Hadrian.> But as we do not know 
when the scholiasts and the interpolator lived, their 
quotations furnish us with no clue for dating the 
Library. 

Thus, so far as the external evidence goes, our 
author may have written at any time between the 
middle of the first century B.c. and the beginning of 
the ninth century a.p. When we turn to the in- — 
ternal evidence furnished by his language, which is 
the only remaining test open to us, we shall be 
disposed to place his book much nearer to the earlier 
than to the later of these dates. For his Greek 
style, apart from a few inaccuracies or solecisms, is 
fairly correct and such as might not discredit a 
writer of the first or second century of our era. 
Even turns or phrases, which at first sight strike 
the reader as undoubted symptoms of a late or 
degenerate Greek, may occasionally be defended by 
the example of earlier writers. For example, he 


1 See e.g. Tzetzes, Scholia on Lycophron, 178, 355, 440, 
1327 ; id., Chiliades, i. 557. 

2 Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 42, 126, 195; ii. 103, 494. 

3 Scholiast on Sophocles, Antigone, 981, tatra 8 iarope? 
"AmorAAddwpos ev Ti BiBAoOjKn. 

4 Scholiast on Euripides, Alcestis, 1. 

5 As to the date of Zenobius, see Suidas, s.v. ZnvdBuos. 
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once uses the phrase rtais &Anbeias in the sense of 
“in very truth.”? Unquestionably this use of the 
plural is common enough in late writers,? but it is 
not unknown in earlier writers, such as Polybius,® 
Alcidamas,‘ and even Isocrates.6 It occurs in some 
verses on the unity of God, which are attributed to 
Sophocles, but which appear to be undoubtedly 
spurious. More conclusive evidence of a late date 
is furnished by our author’s use of the subjunc- 
tivé with fa, where more correct writers would 
have employed the infinitive;’ and by his occasional 
employment of rare words or words used in an 
unusual sense.8 But such blemishes are comparatively 
rare. On the whole we may say that the style of 
Apollodorus is generally pure and always clear, 


Be ay eo 

2 For examples see Babrius, lxxv. 19, with Rutherford’s 
note; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 522; Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. ix. 557 ; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 178, 
iv. 815. % Polybius, x. 40. 5, ed. Dindorf. 

4 Alcidamas, Odysseus, 13, p. 179 in Blass’s edition of 
Antiphon. However the genuineness of the Odysseus is 
much disputed. See Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der 
classichen Altertumswissenschaft, i. 1536. 

5 Tsocrates, xv. 283, vol. ii. p. 168, ed. Benseler. 

®° The Fragments of Sophocles, edited by A. C. Pearson 
(Cambridge, 1917), vol. iii. p. 172, frag. 1126, with Jebb’s 
note, p. 174. 

7 i, 4, 2, cuvOeuevor 3 abrav va... dia0G: i. 9. 15, rhoaro 
mapa poipav iva... dwodvdf: iii, 12. 6, momoauévov edxas 
‘Hpaxdéous tva aitG mais yévnrar: Hpitome, v. 17, Sdéav 5& 
Tois WoAAOLS iva avTdy édaws. 

8 For example éxrpoxd(ev, “to run out” (ii. 7. 3), mpoo- 
avéxew, ‘“‘to favour” (ii. 8. 4). For more instances see 
C. Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 42 sqq. 
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simple, and unaffected, except in the very rare 
instances where he spangles his plain prose with a 
tag from one of his poetical sources.!_ But with all 
his simplicity and directness he is not an elegant 
writer. In particular the accumulation of participles, 
to which he is partial, loads and clogs:the march of 
his sentences. 

From a consideration of his style, and of all 
the other evidence, Professor C. Robert inclines 
to conclude that the author of the Library was a 
contemporary of Hadrian and lived in the earlier 
part of the first century a.p.2 Another modern 
scholar, W. Christ, even suggested so late a date 
for the composition of the work as the reign of 
Alexander Severus in the third century a.p.2 To 
me it seems that we cannot safely say more than 
that the Library was probably written at some time 
in either the first or the second century of our era. 
Whether the author’s name was really Apollodorus, 
or whether that name was foisted on him by the 
error or fraud of scribes, who mistook him or desired 
to palm him off on the public for the famous 
Athenian grammarian, we have no means of de- 
ciding. Nor, apart from the description of him by 
the copyists as “ Apollodorus the Athenian,’ have 

1 See for example his description of the Cretan labyrinth 
as ofenua Kaumais woAvmAdKots wAGvay Thy Eoboy (iii. 1. 3, 
compare iii. 15. 8); and his description of Typhon breathing 
fire, moAAhy 3& é« Tod orduaros mupds ekéBpaoce CadAny (i. 6. 3). 


* C. Robert, De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 40 sq. 
8 W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, p. 571. 
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any clue to the land of his birth. He himself is 
ent on that as on every other topic concerning 
mself. But from some exceedingly slight indi- 
ations Professor C. Robert conjectures that he was 
indeed an Athenian.! | 
Turning now from the author to his book, we may 
describe the Library asa plain unvarnished summary 
of Greek myths and heroic legends, as these were 
recorded in literature; for the writer makes no 
claim to draw on oral tradition, nor is there the least 
evidence or probability that he did so: it may be 
taken as certain that he derived all_his information 
¥ from books alone. But he used excellent authorities 
and followed them faithfully, reporting, but seldom 
or never attempting to explain or reconcile, their 
discrepancies and contradictions.2, Hence his book 
possesses documentary value as an accurate record 
- of what the Greeks in general believed about the 
origin and early history of the world and of their 
race. The very defects of the writer are in a sense 
advantages which he possessed for the execution 
ue the work he had taken in hand.| He was neither 
a philosopher nor a rhetorician, and therefore lay 
under no temptation either to recast his materials ;- 


under the influence of theory or to embellish them / 
/ 
1 ©. Robert, De Apollodort Bibliotheca, pp. 348g. Amongyt 
these indications is the author’s acquaintance with the ‘‘ sea 
of Erechtheus ” and the sacred olive-tree on the Acropolis of 
Athens. See Apollodorus, iii. 14. 1. 
2 This is seomoired by Professor C. Robert, De Apol lodori 
ibliotheca, p. 54, / 
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for the sake of literary effect. He was a comm, 
man, who accepted the traditions of his country ; 
their plain literal sense, apparently without an 
doubt or misgiving. Only twice, among the man 
discrepant or contradictory views which he reports 
without wincing, does he venture to express a pre- 
ference for one over the other. The apples of the Hes- 
perides, he says, were not, as some people supposed, 
in Libya but in the far north, in the land of the 
Hyperboreans ; but of the existence of the wondrous 
fruit, and of the hundred-headed dragon which 
guarded them, he seemingly entertained no manner 
of doubt.1 Again, he tells us that in the famous ' 
dispute between Poseidon and Athena for the 
possession of Attica, the judges whom Zeus appointed 
to adjudicate on the case were not, as some people 
said, Cecrops and Cranaus, nor yet Erysichthon, but 
the twelve gods in person.” 

How closely Apollodorus followed his authorities 
may be seen by a comparison of his narratives with 
the extant originals from which he drew them, such 


\ as the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles,’ the Alcestis* 


and Medea® of Euripides, the Odyssey,® and above - 
all the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius.’ The 


1 Apollodorus, ii. 5. 11. 2 Apollodorus, iii, 14. 1. 

% Apollodorus, iii. 3. 5. 7 sqq. 4 Apollodorus, i. 9. 15. 
\5 Apollodorus, i. 9. 28. 6 Apollodorus, Epitome, vii. 

% Apollodorus, ii. 9. 16-26. However, Apollodorus allowed 
himself occasionally to depart from the authority of Apollonius, 
for example, in regard to the death of Apsyrtus. See i. 
19, 24 with the note ; and for other variations, see C. Robert, 
De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 80 sqq. 
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fidelity with which he reproduced or summarized the 
accounts of writers whose works are accessible to 
us inspires us with confidence in accepting his 
statements concerning others whose writings are 
lost. Among these, perhaps, the most important 
was Pherecydes of Leros, who lived at Athens in the 
first half of the fifth century s.c. and composed a 
long prose work on Greek myth and legend, which 
more than any other would seem to have served as 
the model and foundation for the Library of 
Apollodorus. It is unfortunate that the writings of 
Pherecydes have perished, for, if we may judge 
of them by the few fragments which survive, 
they appear to have been a treasure-house of Greek 
mythical and legendary lore, set forth with that 
air of simplicity and sincerity which charm us in 
Herodotus. The ground which he covered, and the 
method which he pursued in cultivating it, coincided 
to a large extent with those of our author. Thus 
he treated of the theogony, of the war of the gods 


and the giants, of Prometheus, of Hercules, of the 


Argive and the Cretan sagas, of the voyage of the 
Argo, and of the tribal or family legends of Arcadia, 
Laconia, and Attica; and like Apollodorus he 
seems to have paid great attention to genealogies.' 


Apollodorus often cites his opinion, and we cannot 
doubt that he owed much to the writings of his 


1 See W. Christ, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur 
p. 249; Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, 
1. 70 sqq. 
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learned predecessor.t Other lost writers whom our 
author cites, and from whose works he derived 
materials for his book, are the early Boeotian 
genealogist Acusilaus, who seems to have lived 
about 500n.c., and Asclepiades of Tragilus, a pupil 
of Isocrates, in the fourth century B.c., who com- 
posed a treatise on the themes of Greek tragedies.? 

Compiled faithfully, if uncritically, from the best 
literary sources open to him, the Library of Apollo- 
dorus presents us with a history of the world, as 
it was conceived by the Greeks, from the dark 
beginning down to a time when the mists of 
fable began to lift and to disclose the real actors 
on the scene. In other words, Apollodorus conducts 
us from the purely mythical ages, which lie far 
beyond the reach of human memory, down to the 
borderland of history. For I see no reason to doubt 
that| many, perhaps most, of the legendary persons 
recorded by him were not fabulous beings, but 
men of flesh and blood, the memory of whose 
fortunes and family relationships survived in oral 


? As to the obligations of Apollodorus to Pherecydes, see 
C. Robert, De Apollodort Bibliotheca, pp. 66 sqq. 

2 For the fragments of Acusilaus and Asclepiades, see 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, i. 
101 sqq., iii. 301 sgg. Another passage of Acusilaus, with 
which Apollodorus would seem to have been acquainted, has 
lately been discovered in an Egyptian papyrus. See The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XIII, edited by B. P. Grenfell and 
A. 8. Hunt (London, 1919), p. 183; and my note on Apollo- 
dorus, Epitome, i. 22, vol. ii. p. 151. As to the obligations 
of Apollodorus to Acusilaus and Asclepiades, see C, Robert, 
De Apollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 68 sqq., 72 qq. 
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tradition until they were embalmed in Greek liter- 
ature. It is true that in his book, as in legend 
generally, the real and the fabulous elements blend 
so intimately with each other that it is often difficult 
or impossible to distinguish them./ For example, 
while it seems tolerably certain that the tradition 
of the return of the Heraclids to Peloponnese is 
substantially correct, their ancestor Hercules a few 
generations earlier looms still so dim through the 
fog of fable and romance that we can hardly say 
whether any part of his gigantic figure is solid, in 
other words, whether the stories told of him refer to 
a real man at all or only to a creature of fairyland. 


1 In favour of the view that Hercules was a man of flesh 
and blood, a native of Thebes, might be cited the annual 
sacrifice and funeral games celebrated by the Thebans at one 
of the gates of the city in honour of the children of Hercules 
(Pindar, Isthm. iv. 61 (104) sqq., with the Scholiast) ; the 
statement of Herodotus (v. 59) that he had seen in the 
sanctuary of the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes a tripod bearing 
an inscription in ‘‘Cadmean letters” which set forth that 
the tripod had been dedicated by Amphitryon, the human 
father of Hercules; and again the statement of Plutarch 
(De genio Socratis,5; compare id. Lysander, 28) that the 
grave of Alemena, mother of Hercules, at Haliartus had been 
opened by the Spartans and found to contain a small bronze 
armlet, two jars with petrified earth, and an inscription in 
strange and very ancient characters on a bronze tablet, which 
Agesilaus sent to the king of Egypt to be read by the 
priests, because the form of the inscription was supposed to 
be Egyptian. The kernel round which the Theban saga of 
Hercules gathered may perhaps have been the delivery of 
Thebes from the yoke of the Minyans of Orchomenus; for 
according to tradition Thebes formerly paid tribute to that 
ancient and once powerful people, and it was Hercules who 
not only freed his people from that badge of servitude, but 
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Again, though the record of the old wars of Thebes 
and Troy is embellished or defaced by many mythical 
— episodes and incidents, we need not scruple to be- 
lieve that its broad outlines are true, and that the 
principal heroes and heroines of the Theban and 
Trojan legends were real and not mythical beings. 
Of late years it has been supposed that the heroes 
and heroines of Greek legend are “faded gods,” that 
is, purely imaginary beings, who have been first ex- 
alted to the dignity of deities, and then degraded to a 
rank not much above that of common humanity. So 
far as I can judge, this theory is actually an inversion 


gained so decisive a victory over the enemy that he reversed 
the relations between the two cities by imposing a heavy 
tribute on Orchomenus. There is nothing impossible or even 
improbable in the tradition as recorded by Apollodorus 
(ii. 4. 11). Viewed in this light, the delivery of the Thebans 
from the Orchomenians resembles the delivery of the Israelites 
from the Philistines, and Hercules may well have been the 
Greek counterpart of Samson, whose historical existence has 
been similarly dimmed by fable. Again, the story that after 
the battle Hercules committed a murder and went to serve 
Eurystheus as an exile at Tiryns (Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12) 
tallies perfectly with the usage of what is called the heroic 
age of Greece. The work of Apollodorus contains many 
instances of banishment and servitude imposed as a penalty 
on homicides, The most famous example is the period of 
servitude which the great god Apollo himself had to undergo 
as an expiation for his slaughter of the Cyclopes. (See 
Apollodorus, iii. 10. 4.) A homicide had regularly to submit 
to a ceremony of purification before he was free to associate 
with his fellows, and apparently the ceremony was always 
performed by a foreigner in a country other than that in 
which the crime had been committed. This of itself entailed 
at least temporary banishment on the homicide. (See Index, 
s.ov. ‘ Exile” and ‘‘ Purification.’’) 
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of the truth.) Instead of the heroes being gods on the a 


downward road to humanity, they are men on the up- 
ward road to divinity; in other words, they are men 
of flesh and blood, about whom after their death fancy 
spun her glittering cobwebs till their real humanity 
was hardly recognizable, and they partook more and 
more of the character of deities.| When we consider 
the divine or semi-divine honours paid in historical 
times to men like Miltiades,! Brasidas,? Sophocles,® 
Dion,* Aratus,5 and Philopoemen,® whose real exis- 
tence is incontestable, it seems impossible to deny 
that the tendency to deify ordinary mortals was an 


1 Herodotus, vi. 38. 2 Thucydides, v. 11. 

3 Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. Actlwy, p. 256. 6; Istrus, 
quoted in a life of Sophocles, Vitarum Scriptores Graeci 
Minores, ed. A. Westermann (Brunswick, 1845), p. 131; 
Pragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, i. 425. 
The poet was worshipped under the title of Dexion, and ‘ the 
sanctuary of Dexion” is mentioned in an Athenian inscription 
of the fourth century B.c. See Ch. Michel, Recueil d’In- 
scriptions Grecques (Brussels, 1920), No. 966, pp. 761 sq.; 
G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum*, No. 1096 
(vol. iii. pp. 247 sqg.). Compare P. Foucart, Le culte des Héros 
chez les Grecs (Paris, 1918), pp. 121 sqq. (from the Mémoires 
del Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires, tome xlii.). 
In this valuable memoir the veteran French scholar has 
treated of the worship of heroes among the Greeks with 
equal judgment and learning. With his treatment of the 
subject and his general conclusions I am happy to find myself 
in agreement. 4 Diodorus Siculus, xvi, 20. 

_ § Polybius, viii. 14; Plutarch, Aratus, 53; Pausanias, 
ii. 8. 1, ii. 9. 4 and 6. 

_ ® Diodorus Siculus, xxix. 18, ed. L. Dindorf; Livy, xxxix. 
50. Heroic or divine honours are not mentioned by Plutarch 
in his impressive description of the funeral of Philopoemen 
(Philopoemen, 21) ; but he says that the Messenian prisoners 
were stoned to death at the tomb. 
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operative principle in ancient Greek religion, and 
that the seeds of divinity which it sowed were pro- 
bably still more prolific in earlier and less enlightened 
ages ; for it appears to be a law of theological evolu- 
tion that the number of deities in existence at any 
moment varies inversely with the state of knowledge 
of the period, multiplying or dwindling as the 
boundaries of ignorance advance or recede. Even in 
the historical age of Greece the ranks of the celestial 
hierarchy were sometimes recruited, not by the slow 
process of individual canonization, as we may call it, 
but by a levy in mass ; as when all the gallant men 
who died for the freedom of Greece at Marathon and 
Plataea received the first step of promotion on the 
heavenly ladder by being accorded heroic honours, 
which they enjoyed down to the second century of 
our era.! 

Yet it would be an error to suppose that all Greek 
heroes and heroines had once been live men and 
women. Many of them were doubtless purely 


1 As to the heroic honours accorded to the dead at Mara- 
thon, see Pausanias, i. 32. 4; Corpus Inscriptionum Atti- 
carum, ii. No. 471. Remains of the sacrifices offered to the 
dead soldiers have come to light at Marathon in modern times. 
See my commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii. 433 sg. As to the 
heroic honours enjoyed by the dead at Plataea, see Thucy- 
dides, iii. 58; Plutarch, Aristides, 21; G. Kaibel, Hpigram- 
mata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (Berlin, 1878), No. 461, p. 
183 ; Inscriptiones Graecae Megaridis Oropiae Boeotiae, a 
G. Dittenberger (Berlin, 1892), No. 53, pp. 31 sg. In the 
inscription the dead are ase styled ‘‘ heroes,” and it 
is mentioned that the bull was still sacrificed to them by the 
city ‘‘down to our time” (uexpls ep” juar). 
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fictitious beings, created on the model of the others 
to satisfy the popular craving for supernatural 
patronage. Such in particular were many of the so- 
called eponymous heroes, who figured as the ancestors 
of families and of tribes, as the founders of cities, 
and as the patrons of corporations and trade guilds. 
The receipt for making a hero of this pattern was 
simple. You took the name of the family, tribe, 
city, corporation, or guild, as the case might be, 
clapped on a masculine termination, and the thing 
was done. If you were scrupulous or a stickler for 
form, you might apply to the fount of wisdom at 
Delphi, which would send you a brevet on payment, 
doubtless, of the usual fee. Thus when Clisthenes 
had created the ten Attic tribes, and the indispens- 
_ able heroes were wanted to serve as figure-heads, 
the Athenians submitted a “long leet’”’ of a hundred 
candidates to the god at Delphi, and he pricked the 
names of ten, who entered on their office accordingly.! 
Sometimes the fictitious hero might even receive 
offerings of real blood, as happened to Phocus, the 
nominal ancestor of the Phocians, who got a libation 
of blood poured into his grave every day,” being 
much luckier than another hero, real or fictitious, at 
Phaselis in Lycia, who was kept on a low diet of fish 


1 Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 21; Etymologicum 
Magnum, s.v.?Erdévuyot; Scholiast on Aristides, Panathen., 
vol. iii. p. 331, ed. G. Dindorf (where for KaAAicGévns we 
must read KaAeioévys). As to the fictitious heroes, see 
P. Foucart, Le culte des Héros chez les Grecs, pp. 47 sqq. 

2 Pausanias, x. 4.10. As to Phocus in his character of 
eponymous hero of Phocis, see Pausanias, x. 1. 1. 
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and had his rations served out to him only once a 
year! It is difficult to conceive how on such a seale 
of remuneration the poor hero contrived to subsist 
‘from one year’s end to the other. 

The system of Euhemerus, which resolves the gods 
into dead men, unquestionably suffers from the vice 
inherent in all systems which would explain the in- 
finite multiplicity and diversity of phenomena by a 
single simple principle, as if a single clue, like 
Ariadne’s thread, could guide us to the heart of this 
labyrinthine universe; nevertheless the theory of 
the old Greek thinker contains a substantial element 
of truth, for deep down in human nature is the 
tendency, powerful for good as well as for evil, to 
glorify and worship our fellow-men, crowning their 
mortal brows with the aureole as well as the bay. 
While many of the Greek gods, as Ouranos and Ge, 
Helios and Selene, the Naiads, the Dryads, and so 
on, are direct and transparent personifications of 
natural powers; and while others, such as Nike, 
Hygieia, and Tyche, are equally direct and trans- 
parent personifications of abstract ideas,” it is possible 


1 Athenaeus, vii. 51, pp. 297n-298a. 
® The personification and deification of abstract ideas in 
Greek and Roman religion are illustrated, with a great 
wealth of learning, by L. Deubner in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, iii. 
2068 sqq. What Juvenal says (x. 365 sq.) of the goddess of 
Fortune, one of the most popular of these deified abstractions, 
might be said with equal truth of many other gods and 
goddesses : 
Nos te, 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam caeloque locamus. 
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and even probable that some members of the 
pantheon set out on their career of glory as plain 
men and women, though we can no longer trace 
their pedigree back through the mists of fable to 


their humble origin. In the heroes and heroines \” 


of Greek legend and history we see these gorgeous 
beings in the chrysalis or incubatory stage, before 
they have learned to burst the integuments of earth 
and to flaunt their gaudy wings in the sunshine of 
heaven. The cerements still cling to their wasted , 
frames, but will soon be exchanged for a gayer garb 
in their passage from the tomb to the temple. 

But besides the mythical and legendary narratives 
which compose the bulk of the Library, we may 
detect another element in the work of our author 
which ought not to be overlooked, and that is the 
element of folk-tale. As the distinction between - 
myth, legend, and folk-tale is not always clearly 
apprehended or uniformly observed, it may be well 
to define the sense in which I employ these terms. 

By myths I understand mistaken explanations of 
phenomena, whether of human life or of external 
nature. Such explanations originate in that in- 
stinctive curiosity concerning the causes of things 
which at a more advanced stage of knowledge seeks 
satisfaction in philosophy and science, but being 
founded on ignorance and misapprehension they are 
always false, for were they true they would cease to 
be myths. The subjects of myths are as numerous 
as the objects which present themselves to the mind 
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of man; for everything excites his curiosity, and of 
everything he desires to learn the cause. Among 
the larger questions which many peoples have 
attempted to answer by myths are those which 
concern the origin of the world and of man, the 
apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, the regular 
recurrence of the seasons, the growth and decay 
of vegetation, the fall of rain, the phenomena of 
thunder and lightning, of eclipses and earthquakes, 
the discovery of fire, the invention of the useful arts, 
the beginnings of society, and the mystery of death. 
In short, the range of myths is as wide as the world, 
being coextensive with the curiosity and the igno- 
rance of man.} ° 
By legends I understand traditions, whether oral 
or written, which relate the fortunes of real people 
in the past, or which descyibe events, not necessarily 
1 By a curious limitation of view some modern writers 
would restrict the scope of myths to ritual, as if nothing but 
ritual were fitted to set men wondering and meditating on the 
causes of things. As a recent writer has put it concisely, 
‘*Les mythes sont les explications des rites” (¥. Sartiaux, 
‘* La philosophie de Vhistoire des religions et les origines du 
Christianisme dans le dernier ouvrage de M. Loisy,” Revue 
du Mois, Septembre-Octobre, 1920, p. 15 of the separate 
reprint). It might have been thought that merely to open 
such familiar collections of myths as the YDheogony of 
Hesiod, the Library of Apollodorus, or the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid, would have sufficed to dissipate so erroneous a con- 
ception; for how small is the attention paid to ritual in 
these works! No doubt some myths have been devised to 


explain rites of which the true origin was forgotten ; but 
the number of such myths is small, probably almost infini- 


tesimally small, by comparison with myths which deal with - 


other subjects and have had another origin. 
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human, that are said to have occurred at real places. 
Such legends contain a mixture of truth and false- + 
hood, for were they wholly true, they would not be 
legends but histories. The proportion of truth and 
falsehood naturally varies in different legends; gene- 
rally, perhaps, falsehood predominates, at least in 
the details, and the element of the marvellous or - 
the miraculous often, though not always, enters 
largely into them. 

By folk-tales I understand narratives invented by 
persons unknown and handed down at first by word 
of mouth from generation to generation, narratives 
which, though they profess to describe actual occur- 
rences, are in fact purely imaginary, having no other 
aim than the entertainment of the hearer and making 
no real claim on his credulity. In short, they are 
fictions pure and simple, devised not to instruct or 
edify the listener, but only to amuse him; they 
belong to the region of pure romance. The zealous 
student of myth and ritual, more intent on explain- 
ing than on enjoying the lore of the people, is too 
apt to invade the garden of romance and with a 
sweep of his scythe to lay the flowers of fancy in 
the dust. He needs to be reminded occasionally 
that we must not look for a myth or a rite behind 
every tale, like a bull behind every hedge or a canker 
in every rose. The mind delights in a train of 
imagery for its own sake apart from any utility to 
be derived from the visionary scenes that pass before 
her, just as she is charmed by the contemplation of 
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a fair landscape, adorned with green woods, shining 
rivers, and far blue hills, without thinking of the 
timber which the woodman’s axe will fell in these 
green glades, of the fish which the angler’s line will 
draw from these shining pools, or of the ore which — 
the miner’s pick may one day hew from the bowels 
of these far blue hills. And just as it is a mistake 
to search for a mythical or magical significance in 
every story which our rude forefathers have be- 
queathed to us by word of mouth, so it is an error to 
interpret in the same sad and serious sense every 
carving and picture with which they decorated the 
walls of their caverns. From early times, while 
some men have told stories for the sheer joy of 
telling them, others have drawn and carved and 
painted for the pure pleasure which the mind takes 
in mimicry, the hand in deft manipulation, and the 
eye in beautiful forms and colours. The utilitarian 
creed is good and true only on condition that we 
interpret utility in a large and liberal sense, and do 


1M. Marcellin Boule has lately made some judicious 
observations on the tendency to push too far the magical 
interpretation of prehistoric cave paintings. Without denying 
that magic had its place in these early works of art, he con- 
cludes, with great verisimilitude, that in the beginning ‘‘ Tart 
west probablement qu'une manifestation particuliére @un 
esprit général @imitation déja si développé chez les singes.” 
See his book, Les Hommes Fossiles (Paris, 1921), p. 260 note. 
A similar view of the origin of art in emotional impulses 
rather than in the deliberate and purposeful action of magic 
and religion, is expressed by Mr. Barat Chandra Roy in his 
able work, Principles and Methods of Physical Anthro- 
pology (Patna, 1920), pp. 87 sq. 
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not restrict it to the bare satisfaction of those bodily 
instincts on which ultimate’y depends the continu- 
ance both of the individual and of the species. 


If these definitions be accepted, we may say that . 


myth has its source in reason, legend in memory, 
and folk-tale in imagination; and that the three 
riper products of the human mind which correspond 
to these its crude creations are science, history, and 
romance. 

But while educated and reflective men can clearly 
distinguish between myths, legends, and folk-tales, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that the people, 
among whom these various narratives commonly cir- 
culate, and whose intellectual cravings they satisfy, 
can always or habitually discriminate between them. 
For the most part, perhaps, the three sorts of narra- 
tives are accepted by the folk as all equally true or 
at least equally probable. To take Apollodorus, for 
example, as a type of the common man, there is not 
the least indication that he drew any distinction in 
respect of truth or probability between the very 
different kinds of narrative which he included in 
the Library. To him they seem to have been all 
equally credible; or if he entertained any doubts as 
to their credibility, he carefully suppressed them. 

Among the specimens, or rather morsels, of popu- 
lar fiction which meet us in his pages we may instance 
the tales of Meleager, Melampus, Medea, Glaucus, 
Perseus, Peleus, and Thetis, which all bear traces 
of the story-teller’s art, as appears plainly enough 
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when we compare them with similar incidents in 
undoubted folk-tales. .To some of these stories, 
with the comparisons which they invite, I have 
called attention in the notes and Appendix, but 
their number might no doubt easily be enlarged. 
, It seems not improbable that the element of folk- 
tale bulks larger in Greek tradition than has com- 
monly been suspected. When the study of folk-lore 
is more complete and exact than at present, it may 
be possible to trace to their sources many rivulets of 
popular fiction which contributed to swell the broad 
and stately tide of ancient literature.! 

In some respects the Library of Apollodorus re- 
sembles the book of Genesis. Both works profess 


to record the history of the world from the creation, 


or at all events from the ordering of the material 
universe, down to the time when the ancestors of 
the author’s people emerged in the land which was 
to be the home of their race and the scene of their 


1 Among recent works which mark a distinct advance 
in the study of folk-tales I would particularly mention 
the modestly named Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und 
Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm by Johannes Bolte and 
Georg Polivka, published in three octavo volumes, Leipsic, 
1913-1918. A fourth volume, containing an index and a 
survey of the folk-tales of other peoples, is promised and 
will add greatly to the utility of this very learned work, 
which does honour to German scholarship. Even as 
it is, though it deals only with the German stories 
collected by the two Grimms, the book contains the fullest 
bibliography of folk-tales with which I am acquainted. I 
regret that it did not reach me until all my notes were 
passed for the press, but I have been able to make some use 
of it in the Appendix. 
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glory. In both works the mutations of nature and 
the vicissitudes of man are seen through the glamour, 
and distorted or magnified by the haze, of myth and 
legend. Both works are composite, being pieced 
together by a comparatively late redactor, who 
combined materials drawn from a yariety of docu- 
ments, without always taking pains to explain their 
differences or to harmonize their discrepancies. But 
there the resemblance between them ends. For 
whereas the book of Genesis is a masterpiece of 
literary genius, the Library of Apollodorus is the dull 
compilation of a commonplace man, who relates 
without one touch of imagination or one spark of 
enthusiasm the long series of fables and legends 
which inspired the immortal productions of Greek_ 
poetry and the splendid creations of Greek art. | 
Yet we may be grateful to him for saving for us 
from the wreck of ancient literature some - waifs 
and strays’ which, but for his humble labours, might 
have sunk irretrievably with so many golden argosies 
in the fathomless ocean of the past. 


Il.—Manuscripts anv EpiTions. 


1. Manuscripts... A fair number of manuscripts of 
the Library are known to exist, but they are all late 
and of little value. All are incomplete, ending 

1 This account of the manuscripts is derived from Mr. R. 


Wagner's preface to his critical edition of the text (Teubner, 
Leipsic, 1894). 
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abruptly in the middle of Theseus’s adventures on 
his first journey to Athens. This of itself raises a 
presumption that all are copies of one defective 
original. The latest editor, Mr. Richard Wagner, 
enumerates fourteen manuscripts, of which he has 
employed ten for his recension of the text. Among 
them he singles out one as the archetype from which 
all the other extant manuscripts are derived. It is 
a fourteenth century manuscript in the National 
Library at Paris and bears the number 2722. Mr. 
' Wagner designates it by the symbol R. The other 
nine manuscripts employed by him he arranges in 
three classes, as follows :— . 

The first class comprises two manuscripts, namely 
one of the fifteenth century in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford (Laudianus 55), and one of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century at Paris (numbered 2967), 
Mr. Wagner designates the Oxford manuscript by 
the symbol O and the Paris manuscript by the 
symbol R*. 

The second class, designated by the symbol B, 
comprises three manuscripts, namely a Palatine- 
Vatican manuscript of the sixteenth century, num- 
bered 52 (symbol P); a Paris manuscript of the 
sixteenth century, numbered 1653 (symbol R»), and 
another Paris manuscript of the fifteenth century, 
numbered 1658 (symbol R°). 

The third class, designated by the symbol C, com- 
prises four manuscripts, namely a Vatican manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, numbered 1017 (symbol V); 
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a manuscript of the fifteenth century in the Lauren- 
tian Library at Florence, numbered LX. 29 (symbol 
L); a manuscript of the fifteenth century at Naples, 
numbered III. A 1 (symbol N); and a manuscript of 
the fifteenth century at Turin numbered C II. 11 
(symbol T). 

Besides these, Mr. Wagner mentions four manu- 
seripts which appear not to have been accurately 
collated. They are: a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (d’Orvil- 
lianus X. I. 1, 1); a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century in the British Museum (Harleianus 5732) ; 
a manuscript of the sixteenth century at Turin 
(B IV. 5); and a manuscript of the sixteenth century 
in the Barberini palace at Rome (T 122). Of these 
the British Museum manuscript is reported to be 
well written, and the two Italian manuscripts to be 
very bad. 

Such were the materials which existed for estab- 
lishing the text of the Library down to 1885, when 
Mr. R. Wagner, examining some mythological works 
in the Vatican Library at Rome, was so fortunate as 
to discover a Greek manuscript (No. 950), of the end 
of the fourteenth century, which contains an epitome 
of the Library, including the greater part of the 
portion at the end which had long been lost. Two 
years later Mr. A. Papadopulos-Kerameus discovered 
fragments of a similar epitome in a Greek manuscript 
at Jerusalem. The manuscript formerly belonged to 
the monastery (laura) of St. Sabbas and hence is 
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known as the Codex Sabbaiticus. It is now preserved 
in the library of the patriarch at Jerusalem and bears 
the number 366. By a curious coincidence the 
discoverers published the two epitomes almost simul- 
taneously, but without any knowledge of each other.* 
The text of the two epitomes, though in general 
agreement, does not always coincide exactly. Where 
the text of the Vatican epitome differs from the 
Sabbaitic, it sometimes agrees with the text of 
Apollodorus as quoted by Tzetzes, and this agree- 
ment has led Mr. Wagner to conclude that Tzetzes 
is the author of the Vatican epitome. Certainly 
Tzetzes was well acquainted with the Library of 
Apollodorus and drew upon it largely in his learned 
commentary on Lycophron. It would not, therefore, 
be surprising if he had made an abridgment of it for 
his own use or that of his pupils. The hypothesis 
of his authorship is confirmed by the observation that 
the same manuscript, which contains the Vatican 
epitome, contains also part of Tzetzes’s commentary 
on Lycophron. 


1 The Vatican epitome was published by Mr. R. Wagner 
in a separate volume, with Latin notes and dissertations, at 
Leipsic in 1891, under the title Epitoma Vaticana ex Apol- 
lodori Bibliotheca, edidit Richardus Wagner, Accedunt Curae 
Mythographae de Apollodori fontibus. The Sabbaitie frag- 
ments of the epitome were published by Mr. A. Papado- 
pulos-Kerameus in Rheinisches' Museum, N.F. xlvi. (1891), 
pp. 161-192 under the title Apollodori Bibliothecae fragmenta 
Sabbaitica. The Sabbaitic manuscript was examined again 
by Mr. H. Achelis, and some corrected readings which he 
reported were published by Professor Hermann Diels in the 
same volume of the Rheinisches Museum, pp. 617 sq. 
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2. Editions. The first edition of the Library was 
published by Benedictus Aegius at Rome in 1555. 
In it the Greek text is accompanied by a Latin 
translation and followed by some notes. The second 
edition was prepared by the scholar and printer 
Hieronymus Commelinus and published posthumously 
at his press in Heidelberg in 1599. It contains the 
Latin version of Aegius as well as the Greek text, 
and prefixed to it are a few critical notes by Com- 
melinus, chiefly recording the readings of the Palatine 
manuscript. The next edition was brought out by 
Tanaquil Faber (Salmurii, 1661). I have not seen it, 
but according to Heyne it contains some slight and 
hasty notes not unworthy of a scholar. The next 
editor was the learned English scholar'Thomas Gale, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University. He edited 
Apollodorus along with the mythological treatises of 
Conon, Ptolemaeus Hephaestionis, Parthenius, and 
Antoninus Liberalis, in a volume entitled Historiae 
Poeticae Scriptores Antiqui, which was published, or at 
all events printed, at Paris in 1675. For his recen- 
sion of Apollodorus he used the readings of at least 
one Oxford manuscript, but according to Heyne he 
was not very diligent in consulting it. His text of 
Apollodorus and the other mythographers is accom- 
panied by a Latin translation and set by critical 
and exegetical notes. 

All previous editions .of per fo were. super= 
seded by the one which the illustrious German 
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scholar C. G. Heyne published with a copious critical 
and exegetical commentary. It appeared in two 
volumes, first in 1782 and 1783, and afterwards, 
revised and improved, at Géttingen in 1803.1 Though 
he did not himself consult any manuscripts, he used 
the collations of several manuscripts, including the 
Palatine, Vatican, Medicean, and two in the Royal 
Library at Paris, which had been made many years 
before by a young scholar, Gerard Jacob van 
Swinden, for an edition of Apollodorus which he 
had planned. Heyne also made use of some extracts 
from a third manuscript in the Royal Library at 
Paris, which were procured for him by J. Schweig- 
hiuser. With the help of these collations and his 
own admirable critical sagacity, Heyne was able to 
restore the text of Apollodorus in many places, and 
to purge it of many alien words or sentences which 
had been interpolated from scholia or other sources 
by the first editor, Aegius, and retained by later 
editors. His commentary bears ample witness to 
his learning, acumen, and good sense, and fully 
sustains his high reputation as a scholar. 

A new edition of Apollodorus was published in 
two volumes, with a French translation and notes by 
E. Clavier, at Paris in 1805, and another with notes, 

1 This second edition was issued in two forms, one in 
octavo, the other in smaller volumes. I have used the 
octavo edition. The first volume contains the Greek text 


with introduction and critical notes, but no translation. 
The second volume contains the exegetical commentary. 
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apparently in Latin, by Chr. L. Sommer at Rudol- 
stadt in 1822. These two editions, like the early 
one of Faber, I have not seen and know them only 
by report. In the first volume of his great edition 
of the fragments of the Greek historians,! C. Miiller 
included the text of Apollodorus with a Latin trans- 
lation. He had the advantage of using for the first 
time a collation of the Paris manuscript 2722, which, 
as we have seen, is now believed to be the archetype 
of all the extant manuscripts of Apollodorus. The 
text of Apollodorus was edited, with critical notes, 
by A. Westermann in his collection of ancient Greek 
mythologists (Scriptores Poeticae Historiae Graeci, 
Brunswick, 1843), but he collated no manuscripts 
for the purpose. And contrary to his usual practice 
the great scholar Immanuel Bekker also collated no 
manuscripts for the edition of Apollodorus which he 
published (Teubner, Leipsic, 1854). Nevertheless, 
relying on his own excellent judgment, profound 
knowledge of Greek, and long experience of the 
ways of copyists, he produced a sound text, cor- 
rected in places by his conjectures. The edition of 
R. Hercher which followed (Weidmann, Berlin, 
1874) is characterized by the introduction of many 
conjectural readings, a few of them plausible or 
probable, and by such copious excisions that this 


1 Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, five volumes, Paris. 
The preface to the first volume is dated February, 1841 ; 
the preface to the fifth volume is dated November, 1869. 
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slashing critic may almost be said to have mangled 
rather than emended his author. 

Lastly, the text of Apollodorus, supplemented for 
the first time by the Vatican and Sabbaitic epitomes, 
was edited with a concise critical apparatus and 
indices by Mr. Richard Wagner (Teubner, Leipsic, 
1894). By means of his extensive collation of 
manuscripts, and particularly by a comparison of the 
Vatican and Sabbaitic epitomes, which are clearly 
independent of our other manuscripts and often 
contain better readings, Mr. Wagner succeeded in 
restoring the true text in many places. He has 
earned the gratitude of all students, not only of 
Apollodorus but of Greek mythology, by his fortunate 
discovery of the Vatican epitome and by his careful 
and judicious recension of the text. 

In the present edition the text is based on that of 
Mr. Wagner, but in doubtful passages I have com- 
pared the editions of Heyne, Miiller, Westermann, 
Bekker, and Hercher, and occasionally the older 
editions of Aegius, Commelinus, and Gale; and I 
have exercised my own judgment in the selection of 
the readings. All variations from Mr. Wagner's 
text are recorded in the footnotes. I have collated 
no manuscripts, and my references to their readings 
are, without exception, derived from my predecessors, 
almost all from the critical apparatus of Mr. Wagner, 
whose symbols I have used to designate the manu- 
seripts. Conjectural emendations of my own have 


been very rarely admitted, but in this respect I have 
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allowed myself a somewhat greater latitude in 
dealing with the text of the Epitome, which rests on 
the authority of only two manuscripts and has not, 
like the rest of the Library, been subjected to the 
scrutiny of many generations of scholars. . 

In printing the Epitome, or rather that portion of 
it only which begins where the manuscripts of the 
unabridged work break off, I have departed from 
Mr. Wagner’s arrangement. He has printed the 
Vatican and the Sabbaitic versions in full, arranging 
the two in parallel columns. This arrangement has 
the advantage of presenting the whole of the manu- 
script evidence at a glance to the eye of the reader, 
but it has the disadvantage of frequently compelling 
him, for the sake of the comparison, to read the same 
story twice over in words which differ little or not 
at all from each other. To avoid this repetition, 
wherever the two versions present us with duplicate 
accounts of the same story, I have printed only one 
of them in the text, correcting it, where necessary, 
by the other and indicating in the footnotes the 
variations between the two versions. In this way 
the text of the Epitome, like that of the rest of the 

~—Library, flows in a single stream instead of being 
diverted in many places into two parallel channels. 

I venture to believe that this arrangement will 
prove more convenient to the ordinary reader, 
while at the same time it will sufficiently meet the 
requirements of the critical scholar. The differ- 
ences between the Vatican and the Sabbaitic 
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versions are often so slight that it was not always 
easy to decide which to print in the text and which 
to relegate to the footnotes. I have endeavoured to 
give the preference in every case to the fuller and 
better version, and where the considerations on each 
side were very evenly balanced, I have generally, I 
believe, selected the Vatican version, because on 
the whole its Greek style seems somewhat purer 
and therefore more likely to correspond with the 
original. 

As the Library is no doubt chiefly used as a work 
of reference by scholars who desire to refresh their 
memory with the details of a myth or legend or to 
trace some tale to its source, I have sought to consult 
their convenience by referring in the notes to the 
principal passages of other ancient writers where 
each particular story is told, and have often, though 
not always, briefly indicated how far Apollodorus 
agrees with or differs from them. Further, in 
commenting on my author I have illustrated some 
points of folk-lore by parallels drawn from other 
peoples, but I have abstained from discussing at 
length their origin and significance, because such 
discussions would be foreign to the scope of the 
series to which this edition of Apollodorus belongs. 
For the same reason I have barely alluded to the 
monumental evidence, which would form an indis- 
pensable part of a regular commentary on Apollo- 
dorus. Many of the monuments have already been 
described and discussed by me in my commentary 
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on Pausanias, and in order to avoid repetition, and 
to save space, I have allowed myself not infrequently 
to refer my readers to that work. Even so, I fear I 
have considerably transgressed the limits usually set 
to annotation in this series; and I desire to thank 
the General Editors for the kind indulgence which 
has permitted and pardoned the transgression. 


J. G, FRAZER. 


1, Brick Court, TEMPLE, 
Lonpon. 
5th April, 1921. 
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SUMMARY * 


1,—THEOGONY. 
Book 1., Chaps. 1.-v1. 


OrrspRine of Sky and Earth: the Hundred-handed, 
Cyclopes, Titans, i. 1-3. The Titans attack and mutilate 
Sky, origin of the Furies, i. 4.” The children of Cronus 
and Rhea, the birth of Zeus, i. 5-7. _Zeus conquers the 
diane and divides the kingdom with his brothers, ii. 1. 

spring of the Titans, ii. 2-5. Offspring of Sea and 
Earth, ii. 6-7. 

Children of Zeus by Hera, Themis, Dione, Eurynome, 
Styx and Memory (the Muses), iii. 1. Children of the 
Muses: Calliope’s children Linus and Orpheus, iii. 2, 
Clio’s child Hyacinth (Thamyris), iii. 3, Euterpe’s child 
Rhesus, Thalia’s children the Corybantes, Melpomene’s 
children the Sirens, iii. 4. Hephaestus, iii. 5. The 
birth of Athena, iii. 6. Asteria, Latona, the birth of 
Artemis and Apollo. Apollo slays the Python, iv. 1, 
Tityus, iv. 1, and Marsyas, iv. 2. Artemis slays Orion, 
iv. 3-5. 

Children of Poseidon and Amphitrite, iv. 6. 

Pluto carries off Persephone. Demeter comes to 
Eleusis (Triptolemus). Persephone remains with Pluto 


(Asealephus),_v 
Battle tle of the gods and giants,-vi. 1-2. Typhon, vi. 3. 
aN eT 





1 Translated, with some modifications, from the Aryu- 
mentum prefixed to R. Wagner’s edition of Apollodorus. 
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IIl.—TuHe Famity or DEvcation. 
Book 1., Chaps. v11.-1x. 


Prometheus’ creates men, and for the theft of fire is 
nailed to the Caucasus, vii. 1. Deucalion and Pyrrha 
saved from the flood, vii. 1-2. Deucalion’s children. 
Hellen’s sons Dorus, Xuthus, Aeolus and their children, 
vii. 2-3. 

Aeolus’s daughters and their offspring: Perimede, 
Pisidice, Alcyone, vii. 3-4. Canace (the Aloads), vii. 4. 
Calyce, Endymion, Aetolus, Pleuron and Calydon and 
their children (Marpessa), vii. 5-10. Oeneus, grandson 
of Pleuron, father of Deianira and Meleager, viii. 1-2. 
The hunting of the Calydonian boar (list of the hunters, 
viii. 2), death of Meleager, viii. 2-3. Tydeus, son of 
Oeneus. Death of Oeneus, viii. 4-6. 

Aeolus’s sons and their offspring : Athamas, father of 
Phrixus and Helle (the Golden Fleece), ix. 1. The 
deaths of Athamas and Ino, ix. 2. Sisyphus and his 
stone, ix. 3, Deion, ix. 4. Perieres, ix. 5. Magnes, 
ix. 6. Salmoneus and his mock thunder, ix. 7. Tyro, 
daughter of Salmoneus, mother of Neleus and Pelias, 
ix. 8-10. Cretheus, husband of Tyro. His grandsons 
Bias and the seer Melampus (the kine of Phylacus), 
ix. 11-13. Admetus, son of Pheres (son of Cretheus), 
and husband of Alcestis, ix. 14-15. Jason, son of Aeson 
(son of Cretheus), sent by Pelias to fetch the Golden 
Fleece, ix. 16. 

The Argondits.—The building of the ship Argo. List 
_ of the Argonauts, ix. 16. The Argonauts put in at the 
island of Lemnos, ix. 17, they kill Cyzicus, king of the 
Doliones, by mistake, ix. 18, they leave Hercules and 
Polyphemus in Mysia (Hylas), ix. 19, Pollux conquers 
Amycus, king of the Bebryces, ix. 20, at Salmydessus 
they rid Phineus of the Harpies, ix. 21, they pass 
through the Symplegades, ix. 22, they are received by 
Lycus, king of the Mariandynians, ix. 23, they arrive in 
Colchis. Jason, with the help of Medea, tames the bulls, 
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conquers the earth-born men, and carries off the Golden 
Fleece. The Argonauts set out with Medea (the murder 
of Apsyrtus), ix. 23-24. As they sail past the Eridanus, 
Zeus causes them to wander ; they are purified for the 
murder of Apsyrtus by Circe, ix. 24, sailing past the 
Sirens, Scylla, and Charybdis, they come to the Phaea- 
cians, ix. 25, they dedicate an altar to Radiant Apollo, 
they. destroy Talus, the bronze guardian of the island 
of Crete, ix. 26. Return of the Argonauts. Death 
of Pelias, ix. 26-27. Jason and Medea fly to Corinth. 
Medea murders Glauce, the bride of Jason, and her 
own children, takes refuge with Aegeus at Athens, has 
by him a son, Medus, and finally returns to her own 
country, ix. 28. 


IlI.—Tue Famity or Inacuus (BEtvs). 
Book I1., Chaps. 1.-vu1. 


Inachus’s sons Aegialeus and Phoroneus, and 
Phoroneus’s children. Argus and Pelasgus. Argus 
of the many eyes, i. 1. Io’s wanderings, i. 2-4. Her 
great-grandsons Agenor (compare iii. 1-7) and Belus, i. 4. 

Belus’s offspring : Danaus and Egyptus, i. 4. Marriage 
of the sons of Egyptus with the daughters of Danaus (list, 
i. 5), i. 4-5. Nauplius the wrecker, son of Amymone, 
i. 5. 
_ Acrisius and Proetus, grandsons of Lynceus and 
Hypermnestra, ii. 1. The daughters of Proetus are 
cured of their madness by Melampus, ii. 2, Bellerophon 
kills the Chimaera, iii. 1-2. Danae, daughter of Acrisius, 
with her infant son Perseus, floats to Seriphos, iv. 1. 


Perseus, sent Wy Polydectes, comes to the Phorcides 
e nym sla (birth “of” Pegasus), 


iv>—2>~freé romeda, punishes Polydectes, iv. 3, 
and returning to his country kills Acrisius accidentally, 
iv. 4. The family of. Perseus. Birth of Eurystheus, 
grandson of Perseus, iv. 5. War of Electryon, son of 
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Perseus, against the Teleboans. Amphitryon, grandson 
of Perseus, accidentally kills Electryon, iv. 6. Amphitryon 
goes with Alemena to Thebes, kills the Cadmean vixen, 
and wages war on the Taphians: Pterelaus of the golden 


hair_ki by his daughter, iv. 6-7. 
ercules, son of Zeus and Alemena, kills the serpents 
sen era, iv. 8. The education of Hercules (Linus), 
iv. 9. Hercules kills the lion of Cithaeron (the daughters 
of Thespius), iv. 9-10, conquers the Minyans, marries 
Megara, receives arms from the gods, iv. 11, goes 
mad, murders his children, and is sent by Apollo to 
Eurystheus, iv. 12. 

The twelve (ten, see iv. 12 and v. 11) labours of 
Hercules, v. 


1. He strangles the Nemean lion and ‘is entertained by 
Molorchus, v. 1. 

2. With Iolaus he destroys the Lernaean hydra and 
kills the crab, v. 2. 

3. He wounds and captures the Cerynitian hind, v. 3. 

4. He captures the Erymanthian boar, he kills the 
Centaurs (Pholus, Chiron), v. 4. 

5. He cleanses the stable of Augeas (the testimony of 
Phyleus), v. 5. 

6. He shoots the Stymphalian birds, v. 6. 

7. He brings the Cretan bull to Eurystheus, v. 7. 

8. He carries off the mares of Diomedes the Thracian 
(death of Abderus and foundation of Abdera), v. 8. 

9. He wins the belt of Hippolyta (the sons of Andro- 
geus in Paros ; Mygdon; rescue of Hesione ; Sarpedon ; 
Thasos ; the sons of Proteus), v. 9. 

10. He drives away the kine of Geryon from Erythia 
(the pillars of Hercules; the golden goblet of the Sun ; 

_Ialebion and Dercynus, Eryx, Strymon), v. 10. 

11. He brings the apples of the Hesperides from the 
Hyperboreans to Mycenae (Cycnus, Nereus, Antaeus, 
Busiris, Emathion, Prometheus, Atlas), v. 11. 

12. He carries off Cerberus from the nether world 
(the Eleusinian mysteries, the Gorgon’s ghost, Theseus 
and Pirithous, Ascalaphus, Menoetes), v. 12. 
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Hercules woos in vain Iole, daughter of Eurytus, and 
in a fit of madness kills Iphitus, vi. 1-2, fights with 
Apollo for the Delphic tripod, and serves Omphale for 
three years (Cecropes, Syleus; the burial of Icarus), 
vi. 2-3. Along with Telamon he captures Troy (Hesione, 
Priam), vi. 4. He ravages the island of Cos, vil. 1. He 
conquers Augeas (Eurytus and Cteatus ; foundations at 
Olympia), vii. 2, captures Pylus, makes war on the 
Lacedaemonians (Cepheus, Sterope, and the Gorgon’s 

. tress), vii. 3, and fo lige (e Se 

ao He marries Deianira (the wrestling with Ache- 
lous, the horn of Amalthea), vii. 5, fights for the Caly- 
_donians against the Thesprotians (Astyoche, Tlepolemus), 
sends his sons to Sardinia, kills Eunomus at a feast, 
sets out with Deianira for Trachis, kills Nessus at the 
ford, vii. 6, slaughters an ox of Thiodamas, fights for 
Aegimius against the Lapiths (Coronus, Laogoras), slays 
Cycnus and Amyntor. He captures Oechalia and carries 
off Iole ; infected by the poisoned robe which he received 
from Deianira, he burns himself on a pyre on Mount 
Oeta (Poeas), and ascending to heaven he marries Hebe, 
vii. 7. 

List of the children of Hercules, vii. 8. 

The Heraclids fly to Ceyx, and then to the Athenians, 
with whose help they vanquish Eurystheus, viii.1. They 
occupy and then abandon Peloponnese. Tlepolemus 
goes to Rhodes. Through misunderstanding an oracle 
the Heraclids make a second fruitless attempt to conquer 
Peloponnese, viii. 2. In the third generation afterwards 
Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus build ships 
and again prepare to attack Peloponnese, but having 
slain a soothsayer they fail in the enterprise, viii. 2-3. 
Ten years afterwards the Heraclids under the leadership 
of Oxylus conquer Peloponnese and divide it among 
themselves by lot, viii. 3-5. The deaths of Temenus 
and Cresphontes, viii. 5. 
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“IV.—Tue Famity or AGENoR n ARUROPA): 
Book III., Chaps. t. Ian. 2> 


Agenor’s children. Europa is carried off by Zeus; 
and Phoenix, Cilix, Cadmus, and Thasus, being sent to 
fetch her back, settle in Phoenicia, Cilicia, Thrace, and 
Thasos, i. 1. Europa’s children: Minos, Sarpedon, 
Rhadamanthys (Miletus), i. 2. On the death of Asterius, 
husband of Kuropa, Minos succeeds to the kingdom of 
Crete. Inflamed with love for a bull, which Poseidon 
had sent -from the sea, Pasiphae gives birth to the 
Minotaur, i. 3. Althaemenes, grandson of Minos, settles 
with his sister Apemosyne in Khodes, and involuntarily 
kills his father Catreus, ii. Glaucus, son of Minos, his 
death and resurrection (the seer Polyidus), iii. 1-2. 


V.—Tue Fanity or Acrnor (Cabmusp 
Book I1I., Chaps. 1v. 1-vi. 7 


Cadmus, following a cow, founds Thebes, slays the 
dragon of Ares, and overcomes the earthborn brothers, 
iv. 1-2. Children of Cadmus and Harmonia: Autonoe, 
Ino, Semele, Agave, Polydorus. Semeleand Zeus. Birth 
and upbringing of Dionysus (Athamas, Ino, and Meli- 
certes), iv. 2-3. Actaeon, son of Autonoe, and his dogs, 
iv. 4. The travels of Dionysus (deaths of Lycurgus and 
Pentheus, adventure with the pirates), v. 1-3. The end 
of Cadmus and Harmonia in Illyria, v. 4. The offspring 
of Polydorus: Labdacus, Laius. Lycus and Dirce are 
slain by Zethus and Amphion, the sons of Antiope by 
Zeus, v. 5. Niobe and her children, the weeping stone, 
v. 6. Oedipus, his birth and exposure, his parricide, 
the riddle of the Sphinx, his incest, his — and death 
in Attica, v. 7-9. 

Expedition of the Seven against Thebes, vi. 1-vii. 1. 
Polynices, expelled by Eteocles, marries the daughter of 
Adrastus (Tydeus), vi. 1. Eriphyle, bribed by Polynices 
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with the golden necklace, induces Amphiaraus to join in 
the war, vi. 2. List of the leaders, vi. 3. On the death 
of Opheltes they institute the Nemean games, vi. 4, they 
send Tydeus on an embassy to Thebes, vi. 5, attack the 
city (account of the seer Tiresias, vi. 7), and are defeated 
by the Thebans (Capaneus, Eteocles and Polynices, 
Tydeus, Amphiaraus), vi. 6-8. Heroism and death of 
Antigone. The bodies of the leaders are buried by 
Theseus, death of Evadne on the pyre, vii. 1. 

The Epigoni (list, vii. 2) capture Thebes; death of 
Tiresias, vii. 2-4. Alcmaeon, his matricide, madness, 
wanderings and death; his wife Callirrhoe, and his 
children Amphilochus and Tisiphone, vii. 5-7. 


V1I.—Tue Famity or PELasaus, 
Book TIIL., Chaps, vi11.-1x. 


Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, and his sons (list viii. 1), 
except the youngest, Nyctimus, are killed for their 
impiety by Zeus with thunderbolts, viii. 1-2. Callisto, 
daughter of Lycaon, mother of Arcas, transformed into 
a bear, viii. 2. The offspring of Arcas, Auge, mother 
of Telephus, ix. 1. Atalanta and her suitors, Milanion 
and the golden apples, ix. 2. 


Vil.—Tae Famity or Attias. 
Book Ti1., Chaps. x. 1-x1. 6. 


The Pleiades, x. 1. Hermes, son of Maia, his youth- 
ful exploits, x. 2. The offspring of Taygete : Lace- 
daemon, Hyacinth, Lynceus, and Idas. Leucippus’s 
daughters, of whom Arsinoe becomes the mother of 
Aesculapius (Coronis). Aesculapius is educated by 
Chiron and thunderstruck by Zeus for his leechcraft. 
Apollo kills the Cyclopes and serves Admetus for a year, 
x. 3-4. Children of Hippocoon, of Icarius, and of 
Tyndareus. Birth of Helen, x. 4-7. Helen is carried 
off by Theseus, but rescued by Castor and Pollux, x. 7. 
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Helen’s suitors and marriage with Menelaus, x. 8-9. 
Menelaus’s children, xi. 1. Castor and Pollux, their 
combat with Idas and Lynceus, their elevation to the 
gods, and their alternations between the upper and lower 
worlds, xi. 2. 

Electra, daughter of Atlas, her offspring, xii. 1-6. 
Tasion and Dardanus and his sons Ilus and Erichthonius. 
Tros, son of Erichthonius, and father of Ilus, Assaracus, 
and Ganymede, xii, 1-2. Ilus, following a cow, founds 
Troy and receives the Palladium. Origin of the Pal- 
ladium. Laomedon, son of Ilus, father of Tithonus 
and of Priam, xii. 3. Tithonus and the Dawn. Priam’s 
children: Aesacus, Hector, Paris, Cassandra, and the 
rest, xii. 4-5. Hector and Andromache. Paris and 
Oenone, xii. 6, 


VIIl.—Tue Famity or Asopus. 
Book IlI., Chaps. x11. 6—x111. 8. 


Asopus’s children, Ismenus, Pelagon, and twenty 
daughters, of whom Aegina ‘is carried off by Zeus, xii. 6. 
Aeacus, son of Aegina, his righteousness, his prayer for 
rain ; father of Peleus and Telamon, who are banished 
for the murder of their brother Phocus. Telamon 
becomes king of Salamis; father of Ajax and. Teucer, 
xii. 6-7. Peleus comes to Phthia ; joining in the hunt 
of the Calydonian boar he accidentally kills Eurytion ; is 
purified by Acastus and maligned by Astydamia, wife of 
Acastus ; hunts on Mount Pelion and is saved from the 
centaurs by Chiron, xiii. 1-3. Marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, xiii. 4-5. The nurture of Achilles (Thetis, Chiron, 
Lycomedes), xiii. 6-8. Phoenix, Patroclus, xiii. 8. 


TX.—Tue Kines oF ATHENS. 
Book III, Chaps. x1v. 1—-xv. 9. 
1. Cecrops, earth-born. Contest between Athena and 
Poseidon for the guardianship of Athens, xiv. 1. Cecrops’s 
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children Erysichthon, Agraulus, Herse, Pandrosus (Halir- 
rhothius ; trial and acquittal of Ares at the Areopagus), 
xiv. 2. Cephalus, son of Herse, and ancestor of Cinyras, 
xiv. 3. Adonis, son of Cinyras, loved by Aphrodite, 
killed by a boar, xiv. 3-4. 

2. Cranaus, earth-born, father of Cranae, Cranaechme, 
and Atthis, xiv. 5, 

3. Amphictyon, earth-born or son of Deucalion, xiv. 6. 

4. Hrichthonius, son of Hephaestus by Atthis or Athena, 
dedicates an image of Athena on the Acropolis and 
institutes the Panathenaic festival, xiv. 6. 

5. Pandion, son of Erichthonius : in his reign Demeter 
comes to Celeus at Eleusis, and Dionysus comes to Icarius 
(death of Erigone), xiv. 7. Pandion’s daughters Procne 
and Philomela (Tereus), xiv. 8. 

6. Hrechtheus, son of Pandion: his priestly brother 
Butes, his children, xv. 1. Chthonia. Procris and 
Cephalus (Minos), xv. 1. Orithyia and Boreas, xv. 2. 
Cleopatra and Phineus, xy. 3. Eumolpus, son of Chione, 
xv. 4. Erechtheus, in the war with Eleusis, sacrifices one 
of his daughters, and slays Eumolpus, xv. 4-5. 

7. Cecrops, son of Erechtheus, xv. 5. 

8. Pandion, son of Cecrops, is expelled by the sons of 
Metion and flies to Megara, xv. 5. 

9. Aegeus, son of Pandion, returns to Athens with his 
brothers, xv. 5-6, and begets Theseus by Aethra at 
Troezen, xv. 6-7. He sends Androgeus, son of Minos, 
against the Marathonian bull, xv. 7. Minos makes war 
on Megara (Nisus and Scylla) and on Athens, xv. 7-8. 
Hyacinth’s daughters are sacrificed at Athens, xv. 8. 
Minos imposes on the Athenians a tribute of boys and 
girls to be sent annually to the Minotaur (the labyrinth 
built by Daedalus), xv. 8-9. 

10. Theseus. 


X.—THESEUs. 
Book III., Chap. xv1., Epitome, 1. 1-24. 


On growing up Theseus quits. Troezen for Athens, kills 
Periphetes, Sinis, m1. xvi, the Crommyonian sow, 
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Sciron, Cercyon, and Damastes, Epitome, i. 1-4. Aegeus, 
instigated by Medea, sends Theseus against the Mara- 
thonian bull and offers hima cup of poison, 5-6. Theseus, 
with the help of Ariadne, conquers the Minotaur, and 
flying with Ariadne resigns her to Dionysus in Naxos, 
7-9, and on the death of Aegeus succeeds to the kingdom 
of Athens, 10-11. Daedalus and his son Icarus escape 
from the labyrinth : Icarus falls into the sea, but Daedalus 
reaches the court of Cocalus, whose daughters kill Minos, 
12-15. Theseus marries an Amazon, and afterwards 
Phaedra. Death of Hippolytus, 16-19. Ixion and his 
wheel, 20. Battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths, 21 (Zeno- 
bius). Caeneus, 22. Theseus goes down to hell with 
Pirithous, but is freed by Hercules, and being expelled 
from Athens is murdered by Lycomedes, 23-24. 


XI.—TuHEr Famity or PELOPS. 
: Epitome, 11. 1-16. 


Tantalus in hell, 1. Broteas, 2. Pelops, with the 
help of Myrtilus, vanquishes Oenomaus, marries Hippo- 
damia, kills Myrtilus, and takes possession of Peloponnese, 
3-9. Sons of Pelops: Atreus and Thyestes (the golden 
lamb, Aerope, backward journey of the sun, the cannibal 
feast, Aegisthus), 10-14. Agamemnon and Menelaus are 
brought up by Polyphides and Oeneus, 15 (Tzetzes). 
Agamemnon marries Clytaemnestra, and Menelaus marries 
Helen, 16. : 


XIT.—ANTEHOMERICA. 
Epitome, 111, 1-35, 


Zeus resolves to stir up war, 1. The Apple of Discord 
awarded by Paris to Aphrodite. Paris carries off Helen, 
and, after tarrying in Phoenicia and Cyprus, returns to 
Troy, 2-4. Helen left with Proteus in Egypt, 5. Mene- 
laus and Agamemnon summon the kings of Greece to war. 
Ulysses feigns madness (death of Palamedes), Cinyras 
sends toy ships. The Wine-growers, 6-10. 
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Catalogue of the ships, 11-14. The portent at Aulis, 
15. Agamemnon and Achilles chosen leaders, 16. The 
Mysian war. Telephus wounded by Achilles. Return of 
the Greeks,17-18. 

In‘the tenth year after the rape of Helen the Greeks 
again assemble. Telephus, being healed by Achilles, 
shows them the way, 19-20. Iphigenia sacrificed to 
Artemis at Aulis and transported by the goddess to 
Tauris, 21-22. The Greeks arrive at Tenedos 23. Tenes 
and his stepmother, 24-25. Tenes killed by Achilles, 26. 
Philoctetes, stung by a serpent, is marooned in Lemnos, 
. 27. Ulysses and Menelaus demand the restoration of 
Helen, 28. The Greeks land at Troy and put the Trojans 
to flight. Death of Protesilaus (Laodamia), Cycnus. 
The Trojans besieged, 29-31. Achilles slays Troilus, 
captures Lycaon, and having slain Mestor drives off the 
herds of Aeneas, 32. List of the towns taken by Achilles, 
33. In the tenth year the Trojans receive the help of 
allies (list), 34-35. 


XII.—Tue ‘‘Intap.” 
Epitome, tv. 1-8. 


The wrath of Achilles. The combat of Menelaus and 
Paris, 1. Diomedes wounds Aphrodite and meets Glaucus 
in battle. The combat of Ajax and Hector, 2. The 
Greeks, put to flight, send ambassadors to Achilles, 3. 
Ulysses and Diomedes slay Dolon, 4, Hector attacks the 
ships, 5. The death of Patroclus, 6. Achilles receives 
arms from Thetis, puts the Trojans to flight, and slays 
Hector. The burial of Patroclus. Priam ransoms the 
body of Hector, 7-8. 


XIV.—PostHoMERICA. 
Epitome, v. 1-25. 
Penthesilea slain by Achilles. Thersites (death of 
Hippolyte), 1-2. Achilles slays Memnon, but is shot by 
“~ lv 
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Apollo and Paris, 3. His body and his arms are rescued 
by Ajax and Ulysses, 4. The burial of Achilles, 5. 
Competition of Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of Achilles. 
Death and burial of Ajax, 6-7. 

In accordance with a prophecy of Calchas, Ulysses and 
Diomedes fetch Philoctetes, who shoots Paris, 8. Quarrel 
between Deiphobus and Helenus for the hand of Helen. 
By the advice of Calchas, Ulysses captures Helenus on 
Mount Ida, and Helenus prophesies to the Greeks con- 
cerning the fall of Troy, 9-10. By the advice of Helenus, 
the Greeks fetch the bones of Pelops, and Ulysses and 
Phoenix bring Neoptolemus from Scyros. Neoptolemus 
kills Kurypylus, son of Telephus. Ulysses and Diomedes 
steal the Trojan Palladium, 11-13. 

By the advice of Ulysses, Epeus fashions the Wooden 
Horse, in which the leaders ensconce themselves. The 
Greeks leave Sinon behind and depart to Tenedos, 14-15. 
The Trojans drag the Horse into the city, and despite the 
counsels of Laocoon and Cassandra resolve to dedicate it 
to Athena, 16-17. The sons of Laocoon killed by ser- 
pents, 18. On a signal given by Sinon the Greeks return. 
Helen comes to the Horse and calls to the Greek leaders 
(Anticlus), 19. The leaders descend from the Horse and 

‘open the gates to the Greeks, 20. The sack of Troy : 
Priam, Glaucus, Aeneas, Helena, Aethra, Cassandra, 
21-22. Division of the spoil: the slaughter of Astyanax 
and Polyxena, the fortunes of Cassandra, Andromache, 
and Hecuba (changed into a dog), Laodice swallowed in 
an earthquake. Trial of Ajax for impiety, 23-25. 


XV.—Tue Rervurns. 
Epitome, v1. 1-30. 


Quarrel between Agamemnon and Menelaus concerning 
the return. Diomedes, Nestor, and Menelaus set out, 1. 
Amphilochus, Calchas, Leonteus, Polypoetes, and Poda- 
lirius go by land to Colophon, where Calchas is vanquished 
by Mopsus in a contest of skill and is buried by his 
companions, 2—4., 
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SUMMARY 


The fleet of Agamemnon is dispersed by a storm oft 
Tenos. Shipwreck, death, and burial of Ajax, 5-6. 
Many are shipwrecked and perish through the false lights 
displayed by Nauplius at Cape Caphereus, 7. Nauplius, 
the revenge he takes for the death of his son, 8-11. 
Neoptolemus goes by land to Molossia, and by the way 
he buries Phoenix. Helenus remains with Deiadamia in 
Molossia. Neoptolemus, on the death of Peleus, succeeds 
to the kingdom of Phthia, wrests Hermione from Orestes, 
and is killed at Delphi, 12-14. Wanderings of the 
leaders who escaped shipwreck at Cape Caphereus, 15, 
15 abe (Tzetzes). 

The loves of Demophon and Phyllis, 16-17. Podalirius 
-and the oracle, 18. Amphilochus, 19. Virgins sent by 
the Locrians for a thousand years to Athena at Troy, 
20-22. 

Agamemnon on his return home is murdered by 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, 23. Orestes is brought up 
by Strophius, and with the help of Pylades murders 
Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. He is tormented by the 
Furies, but acquitted at the Areopagus, 24-25. Orestes 
with the help of Pylades brings back Iphigenia and the 
image of Artemis from Tauris to Greece, 26-27. The 
children of Orestes and his death, 28. 

After many wanderings Menelaus arrives in Kgypt, 
where he recovers Helen from Proteus, and after eight 
years returns to Sparta. Dying he is received with 
Helen into the Elysian fields, 29-30. 


XVI.—THE WaANDERINGS oF ULYssSEs. 
Epitome, vir. 1-40. 


Ulysses variously said to have roamed over Libya, or 
Sicily, or the Ocean, or the Tyrrhenian Sea, 1. 

Ulysses, after setting sail from Troy, fights with the 
Cicones, 2. The Lotus-eaters, 3. Adventures with the 
Cyclops Polyphemus, 4-9. The isle of Aeolus, King of 
the Winds, 10-11. The cannibal Laestrygones, 12-13. 


lvii 


SUMMARY 


The enchantress Circe, 14-16. The descent to the nether 
world, 17. The Sirens, 18-19. Scylla and Charybdis, 
20-21. The oxenof theSun. The shipwreck. Charybdis, 
22-23. The island of Calypso. The raft. Alcinous and 
the Phaeacians. The return home, 24-25. The suitors 
of Penelope (list 27-30), 26-31. Eumaeus. Melanthius, 
Trus, 32. The slaughter of the suitors, 33. 

Ulysses in Thesprotia performs the rites enjoined by 
Tiresias and marries the queen Callidice (Poliporthes), 
34-35. Ulysses is killed unwittingly by his son Tele- 
gonus. Telegonus takes his father’s body and Penelope 
with him to Circe, who transports them to the Islands of 
the Blest, 36-37. ‘ 

Other stories told of Penelope and Ulysses: Penelope 
said to have been debauched by Antinous and therefore 
sent back to her father Icarius ; at Mantinea she gives 
birth to Pan, whom she had by Hermes, 38. Amphi- 
nomus slain by Ulysses, because he was said to have 
seduced Penelope, 39. Ulysses, sentenced by Neoptole- 
mus to banishment for the murder of the suitors, 
emigrates to Aetolia, and having there begotten a son 
Leontophonus by the daughter of Thoas he dies in old 
age, 40. 
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SYMBOLS EMPLOYED IN THE CRITICAL NOTES 
(Adopted from R. Wagner’s edition, Leipsic, 1894) 


A = Readings of all or most of the MSS. of The Library. 
E = Epitoma Vaticana: Vaticanus 950, 
S = Sabbaitic fragments: Sabbaiticus-Hierosolymitanus 366. 


[ 


J 


R = Parisinus 2722 (the archetype). 

Ra = Parisinus 2967. 

O = Oxford MS. : Laudianus 55. 

B = Readings of the MSS. PRRs. 
P = Palatinus-Vaticanus 52. 
Rb = Parisinus 1653. 
Re = Parisinus 1658. 

C = Readings of the MSS. VLTN. 

V = Vaticanus 1017. 

L = Laurentianus plut. LX. 29. 

N = Neapolitanus 204 (III. A 1). 

T = Taurinensis CII. 11. 


Passages enclosed in these brackets are probably 


spurious, 


< > Passages enclosed in these brackets are not in the 


existing manuscripts of Apollodorus, but were 
probably written by him. 


: 
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I. Ovpavos mpatos tod Tavtds édvvdotevoe 
Kocpov. ynuas de hv éréxvwce mpwtous Tovs 
ExaToyyxelpas mpocaryopevOévtas, Bprdpewv Tbnv* 
Korrtov, of peyeOer te avuTrépBAntoe Kal Suvaper 
KabevoTnKecav, YEelpas pev ava éxaTov Kephadas 
dé ava wevtyKkovta éxovtTes. peta TovTous be 

1 wiynv C, schol. Plato, Laws, vii. p. 795 c. 





1 According to Hesiod (Z'heog. 126 sqq.), Sky (Uranus) 
was a son of Earth (Gaia), but afterwards lay with his own 
mother and had by her Cronus, the giants, the Cyclopes, and 
so forth. As to the marriage of Sky and Earth, see the 
fragment of the Chrysippus of Euripides, quoted by Sextus 
Empiricus, p. 751, ed. Bekker (7’ragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck,? Leipsic, 1889, p. 633) ; Lucretius i. 
250 sq., ii. 991 sqq.; Virgil, Georg. ii. 325 sqqg. The myth 
of such a marriage is widespread among the lower races. 
See E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture? (London, 1873), i. 321 
8qq., ii. 270 sqq. For example, the Ewe people of Togo-land, 
in West Africa, think that the Earth is the wife of the Sky, 
and that their marriage takes place in the rainy season, 
when the rain causes the seeds to sprout and bear fruit. 
These fruits they regard as the children of Mother Earth, 
who in their opinion is the mother also of men and of gods, 
see J. Spieth, Die Hwe-Stdmme (Berlin, 1906), pp. 464, 548. 
In the regions of the Senegal and the Niger it is believed 
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I, Sky was the first who tuled over the whole 
world! And having wedded Earth, he begat first 
the Hundred-handed, as they are named: Briareus, 
Gyes, Cottus, who were unsurpassed in size and 
might, each of them having a hundred hands and fifty 
heads.2 After these, Earth bore him the Cyclopes, 


that the Sky-god and the Earth-goddess are the parents of 
the principal spirits who dispense life and death, weal and 
woe, among mankind. See Maurice Delafosse, Hawt-Sénégal- 
Niger (Paris, 1912), iii. 173 sqgqg. Similarly the Manggerai, a 
ple of West Flores, in the Indian Archipelago, personify 
ky and Earth as husband and wife ; the consummation of 
their marriage is manifested in the rain, which fextilizes 
Mother Earth, so that she gives birth to her children, the 
produce of the fields and the fruits of the trees. The sky is 
called /angit ; it is the male power: the earth is called alang ; 
it is the female power. Together they form a divine couple, 
called Moeri Kraéng. See H. B. Stapel, ‘‘Het Manggér- 
aische Volk (West Flores),” JVijdschrift voor Indische Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde, lvi. (Batavia and the Hague, 1914), 
163 


2 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 147 sqq. Instead of Gyes, some 
MSS. of Hesiod read Gyges, and this form of the name is 
supported by the Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 795c. 
Compare Ovid, Fasti, iv. 593; Horace, Odes, ii. 17. 14, iii. 
4. 69, with the commentators. 
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avT@ texvot [7 Kixrras, "“Apynv! Srepomnv 
Bpovrny, ov exactos elyev Eva dpOarpov ert Tod 
HéET@TOV. GAA TOvTOUS wev Ovpavos Syoas eis 
Tdprapov éppive (tomes Se ov'Tos épeBwdns éotiv 
év” Avdov, TocovTov amo yis éxav SidoTnua Soov 
am ovpavod yh), Texvot dé avOus ex Tis matdas 
pév tovs Titavas mpocayopevOévtas, ‘Oxeavov 
Koiov ‘“Crepiova Kpeiov ‘laterov nal vewtatov* 
amdvrwv Kpovov, Ouyatépas 5é tas KdAnbeioas 
Tiravidas, TnOdv ‘Péav Béutv Mvnpoodvyv Poi- 
Bnv Atovnv Beiav. 

"Ayavaxtotoa Se I} éml tH ar@deia TOv eis 
Tdptapov pipévtwv® raidwv treider tovs Teravas 
ériécOar TO Tatpl, Kal Sidwow adapavtivny 
dprnv Kpove. of dé Oxeavod ywpls émitidevtat, 
kat Kpovos arotewwv Ta aidoia Tod matpos eis 
Tv Odraccav adinoev. éx 5é TOY oTAadaypav 
Tod péovtos aluatos épwvies éyévovto, “AdnKT@ 
Tisipovn Méyarpa. ths ¢ apyns éxBadovtes 

1 “Apynv Heyne: aprnv EA. | 

2 vedrarov KOR*: yevvedratoy BT: yevvaidrarovy VLN. 

3 fipévrwy HE: pipbévrwy A. 





1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 139 sqq. 

2 Compare Hesiod, 7'heog. 617 sqq. and for the description 
of Tartarus, 717 sqg. According to Hesiod, a brazen anvil 
would take nine days and nights to fall from heaven to earth, 
and nine days and nights to fall from earth to Tartarus. 

3 Compare Hesiod, J'heog. 1382 sqq. who agrees in describ- 
ing Cronus as the youngest of the brood. As Zeus, who 
succeeded his father Cronus on the heavenly throne, was 
likewise the youngest of his family (Hesiod, T’heog. 453 sqq.), 
we may conjecture that among the ancient Greeks or their 
ancestors inheritance was at one time regulated by the 
custom of ultimogeniture or the succession of the youngest, 
as to which see Yolk-Lore in the Old Testament, i. 429 sqq. 
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to wit, Arges, Steropes, Brontes,! of whom each had 
one eye on his forehead. But them Sky bound and 
cast into Tartarus, a gloomy place in Hades as far 
distant from earth’as earth is distant from the sky.” 
And again he begat children by Earth, to wit, the 
Titans as they are named: Ocean, Coeus, Hyperion, 
Crius, Iapetus, and, youngest of all, Cronus; also 
daughters, the Titanides as they are called: Tethys, 
Rhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, Dione, Thia.® 
But Earth, grieved at the destruction of her chil- 
dren, who had been cast into Tartarus, persuaded 
~ the Titans to attack their father and gave Cronus 
an adamantine sickle. And they, all but Ocean, 
attacked him, and Cronus cut off his father’s 
genitals and threw them into the sea; and from 
the drops of the flowing blood were born Furies, 
to wit, Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera.* And, 
having dethroned their father, they brought up their 


In the secluded highlands of Arcadia, where ancient customs 
and traditions lingered long, King Lycaon is said to have 
been succeeded by his youngest son. See Apollodorus, iii. 8. 1. 
* Compare Hesiod, Theog. 156-190. Here Apollodorus 
follows Hesiod, according to whom the Furies sprang, 
not from the genitals of Sky which were thrown into the 
sea, but from the drops of his blood which fell on Earth 
and impregnated her. The sickle with which Cronus did 
the deed is said to have been flung by him into the 
sea at Cape Drepanum in Achaia (Pausanias, vii. 23. 4). 
The barbarous story of the mutilation of the divine father by 
his divine son shocked the moral sense of later ages. See 
Plato, Republic, ii. pp. 377 u-3878 A, Huthyphro, pp. 5-6 ; 
Cicero, De natura deorum, ii. 24. 63 sqq. Andrew Lang 
interpreted the story with some probability as one of a 
world-wide class of myths intended to explain the separation 
of Earth and Sky. See his Custom and Myth (London, 1884), 
p. 45 sqq.; and as to myths of the forcible separation of 
Sky and Earth, see E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, i. 
322 sqq. 
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v4 / AoE > ‘ 
Tous Te KaTaTaptapwOévtas avyyayov adedpovs 
Kal THY apxnv Kpovm mapédocav. 
‘O 8 TovTovs pev <év> Th, Taptap@ mardw 
Sjaas KabeipEe, tiv 5é aderpiav “Péav yypas, 
an \ / nr 
émeton I te kal Ovpavos comiddovy adt 
NéyovTes UT Taidds idiov THY apxynv apatpeOn- 
cecbat, KaTéTIVe TA YevYm@pEeva. Kal TPwTHY pev 
yevvnbeicav “Eotiav xatémiev, eita Anuntpav 
kat “Hpav, pel’ as UdovtT@va kcal Loceddva. 
opytaOeioa Sé él tovTos “Péa trapayiverar pev 
els Kpnrnv, omnvixa tov Aia éyxupovotca érty- 
xave, yerva dé év dvtpp tis Aixrns Ala. kat 
TOUTOV Mev Sidwot TpéhecOar Kovpyat te kal tais 
/ 1 } / "AS , \ 
MedNiocéws* tract vopdars, pacTeia TE Kab 
"Idn. adtar pev obv Tov Taida étpepov TO TAS 
>? / / e \ / wv > 
ApanrOeias yaraxtt, ot Sé Kovpntes évorrAo. év 


1 MeAtooéws Zenobius, Cent. ii. 48: wedtooéwy WA, 





1 Compare Hesiod, T'heog. 453-467. 

2 According to Hesiod, Rhea gave birth to Zeus in Crete, 
and the infant god was hidden in a cave of Mount Aegeum 
(Theog. 468-480). Diodorus Siculus (v. 70) mentions the 
legend that Zeus was born at Dicte in Crete, and that the 
god afterwards founded a city on the site. But according to 
Diodorus, or his authorities, the child was brought up in a 
cave on Mount Ida. The ancients were not agreed as to 
whether the infant god had been reared on Mount Ida or Mount 
Dicte. Apollodorus declares for Dicte, and he is supported 
by Virgil (Georg. iv. 153), Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iii. 104), 
and the Vatican Mythographers (Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, Cellis, 1834, vol. i. pp. 34, 79, 
First Vatican Mythographer, 104, Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 16). On the other hand the claim of Mount Ida is 
favoured by Callimachus (Hymn, i. 51), Ovid (Fasti, iv. 207), 
and Lactantius Placidus (on Statius, J’heb. iv. 784). The 
wavering of tradition on this point is indicated by Apollo- 
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brethren who had been hurled down to Tartarus, 
and committed the sovereignty to Cronus. 

But he again bound and shut them up in Tartarus, 
and wedded his sister Rhea; and since both Earth and 
Sky foretold him that he would be dethroned by his 
own son, he used to swallow his offspring at birth. 
His first-born Hestia he swallowed, then Demeter and 
Hera, and after them Pluto and Poseidon.! Enraged 
at this, Rhea repaired to Crete, when she was big 
with Zeus, and brought him forth in a cave of Dicte.? 
She gave him to the Curetes and to the nymphs 
Adrastia and Ida, daughters of Melisseus, to nurse. 
So these nymphs fed the child on the milk of 
Amalthea;* and the Curetes in arms guarded the 


dorus, who while he calls the mountain Dicte, names one of 
the god’s nurses Ida, 

$ As to the nurture of Zeus by the nymphs, see Calli- 
machus, Hymn i. 46 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, v. 70. 2 sq. ; 
Ovid, Fasti, v. 111 sqgq.; Hyginus, Fab. 139; id. Astronom. 
ii. 13; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 104; Lactantius Placidus, 
on Statius, Vheb. iv. 784; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 34, 79 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 104; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16). 
According to Callimachus, Amalthea was a goat. Aratus 
also reported, if he did not believe, the story that the 
supreme god had been suckled by a goat (Strabo, viii. 7. 5, 
p. 387), and this would seem to have been the common 
opinion (Diodorus Siculus, v. 70. 3; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 
13; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16). According to one 
account, his nurse Amalthea hung him in his cradle on a tree 
*‘in order that he might be found neither in heaven nor on 
earth nor in the sea” (Hyginus, Fab. 139). Melisseus, the 
father of his nurses Adrastia and Ida, is said to have been a 
Cretan king (Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 13); but his name is 
probably due to an attempt to rationalize the story that the 
infant Zeus was fed by bees. See Virgil, Georg. i. 149 sqq. 
with the note of Servius on v. 153; First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 104 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 16. 


APOLLODORUS 


TO avtpo TO Bpédos Pvdrdoaortes Tois Sdpace 

Tas aomidas cuvéxpovor, iva fn THs TOD mTraLdds 
a e / > tA ¢ / \ / 

doviis 0 Kpovos axovon. ‘Péa 6€ iPov omap- 

yavocaca Sédwxe Kpove xataticiy @s Tov 

yeyevynuévov tratoa. 

II. ’Ezevd7) dé Zevs éyevyOn' térevos, AamBaver 
an n / 
Marti tiv “Oxeavod cuvepyov, 7) dSidaor Kpove 
Katameiy pappaxov, vp’ ov éxeivos avayxacbels 
mp@tov pev Feel Tov ALOov, érevta Tos Taidas 

« / ? e \ X \ la 
ovs Katémte? we? ov Leds tov mpos Kpovov cab 
Titavas éEnveyxe Todewov. paxoudvov dé avTo@v 


1 evevhOn EB: éyevyhOn RAC, 





1 As tothe Curetes in their capacity of guardians of the 
infant Zeus, see Callimachus, Hymn, i. 52 sqq.; Strabo, x. 
3. 11, p. 468; Diodorus Siculus, v. 70, 2-4; Lucretius, ii. 
633-639 ; Virgil, Georg. iii. 150 sqg.; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 207 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 139; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 104; Lac- 
tantius Placidus, on Statius, 7'heb. iv. 784; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 34, 79 (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 104 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
16). The story of the way in which they protected the divine 
infant from his inhuman parent by ciashing their weapons 
may reflect a real custom, by the observance of which human 
parents endeavoured to guard their infants against the 
assaults of demons. See /olk-lore in the Old Testament, iii. 
, 472 sqq. 

2 As to the trick by which Rhea saved Zeus from the maw 
of his father Cronus, see Hesiod, 7'heog. 485 sqq.; Pausanias, 
viii. 36. 3, ix. 2. 7, ix. 41. 6, x. 24.6; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 199- 
206 ; Hyginus, ab. 139; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 104; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, “heb. iv. 784; Seriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 34, 79 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 104; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 16). The very stone which Cronus swallowed and 
afterwards spewed out was shown at Delphi down to the 
second century of our era; oil was daily poured on it, and on 
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babe in the cave, clashing their spears on their 
shields in order that Cronus might not hear the 
child’s voice.! But Rhea wrapped a stone in swaddling 
clothes and gave it to Cronus to swallow, as if it 
were the new-born child.” 
II. But when Zeus was full-grown, he took Metis, 
daughter of Ocean, to help him, and she gave Cronus 
~~ a drug to swallow, which forced him to disgorge first 
~the-stome and then the children whom he had swal- 


-~~lowed,? and with their aid Zeus waged the war 
against Cronus and the Titans. They fought for 


festival days unspun wool was laid on it (Pausanias, x. 24. 6). 
We read that, on the birth of Zeus’s elder brother Poseidon, 
his mother Rhea saved the baby in like manner by giving his 
father Cronus a foal to swallow, which the deity seems to 
have found more digestible than the stone, for he is not said 
to have spat it out again (Pausanias, viii. 8. 2). Phalaris, the 
notorious tyrant of Agrigentum, dedicated in the sanctuary 
of Lindian Athena in Rhodes a bowl which was enriched with 
a relief representing Cronus in the act of receiving his children 
at the hand of Rhea and swallowing them. An inscription 
on the bowl set forth that it was a present from the famous 
artist Daedalus to the Sicilian king Cocalus. These things 
we learn from a long inscription which was found in recent 
years at Lindus: it contains an inventory of the treasures 
preserved in the temple of Athena, together with historical 
notes upon them. See Chr. Blinkenberg, La Chronique 
du temple Lindien (Copenhagen, 1912), p. 332 (Académie 
Royale des Sciences et des Letires de Danemark, Extrait du 
Bulletin de Vannée 1912, No. 5-6). 

* As to the disgorging of his offspring by Cronus, see 
Hesiod, Theog. 493 sqq., who, however, says nothing about 
the agency of Metis in administering an emetic, but attributes 
the stratagem to Earth (Gaia). 

* As to the war of Zeus on the Titans, see Hesiod, Theog. 
617 sqq.; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 42 sqqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 118. 
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évavtovs déka ) Ih 7rd Aud éxpnoe thy vienp, 
Tovs KaTataptapwbévtas av exn cuppdyous: 6 
5é tv hpovpotcay avtav ta Seopa Kadurny 
amoxrelvas ékvoe. kal Kixrwmes tote Aut pev 
diddacr Bpovtivy kal aotpatiy Kal Kepavvor, 

~TIhovtav b€ xuvénv} Tocedau 8é Tplawwav* 
ot 6€ TovUTOLS OTALC OY TES KpaTovoL TiTdvmY, Kal 
KabeipEavtes avdtovs év TH Taptapy Tovs éxatoy- 
xYelpas KaTéoTHoav” dvAaKkas. avTol dé dvaKkAn- 
pobvrar mept Tis axis, Kal ravi Zeds pev 
THY év ovpav@ duvacteiav, Lloceddy dé thy év 
Gardoon, IdovTwv S& rHv év “Acdov. 

2 ’Eyévovto 5é Titdvev éxyovor ’Oxneavod pév kal 
TnOvos ’Oxneavides,® "Acia XTdE Hréxtpa Awpls 


1 kuvény E: nvavénv A. 

2 xaréornoay Ei: xadioracay A, xaioraor Bekker. See 
R. Wagner, Hpitoma Vaticana, p. 84. 

3 The MSS. add rpioxidia (A) or tpioxtAco (E). The 
word seems to have been interpolated from Hesiod, J'heog. 
364. 





1 The most ancient oracle at Delphi was said to be that of 
Earth ; in her office of prophetess the goddess was there 
succeeded by Themis, who was afterwards displaced by 
Apollo. See Aeschylus, Hwmenides, 1 sqq.; Pausanias, x. 5. 
5 sq. It is said that of old there was an oracle of Earth at 
Olympia, but it no longer existed in the second century of our 
era. See Pausanias, v. 14. 10. At Aegira in Achaia the 
oracles of Earth were delivered in a subterranean cave by 
a priestess, who had previously drunk bull’s blood as a means 
of inspiration. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 147 ; compare 
Pausanias, vii. 25. 13. In the later days of antiquity the 
oracle of Earth at Delphi was explained by some philosophers 
on rationalistic principles: they supposed that the priestess 
was thrown into the prophetic trance by natural exhalations 
from the ground, and they explained the decadence of the 
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ten years, and Earth prophesied victory + to Zeus if 
he should have as allies those who had been hurled 
down to Tartarus. So he slew their gaoleress Campe, 
and loosed their bonds. And the Cyclopes then gave 
Zeus thunder and lightning and a thunderbolt,” and 
on Pluto they bestowed a helmet and on Poseidon 
a trident. Armed with these weapons the gods 
overcame the Titans, shut them up in Tartarus, and 
appointed the Hundred-handers their guards ;* but 
they themselves cast lots for the sovereignty, and 
to Zeus was allotted the dominion of the sky, to 
Poseidon the dominion of the sea, and to Pluto the 
dominion in Hades.* 

Now to the Titans were born offspring: to Ocean 
and Tethys were born Oceanids, to wit, Asia, Styx, 


oracle in their own time by the gradual cessation of the 
exhalations. The theory is scouted by Cicero. See Plutarch, 
De defectu oraculorum, 40 sqq. ; Cicero, De divinatione, i. 19. 
38, i. 36. 79, ii. 57. 117. A similar theory is still held by 
wizards in Loango, on the west coast of Africa; hence in 
order to receive the inspiration they descend into an artificial 
pit or natural hollow and remain there for some time, absorb- 
ing the blessed influence, just as the Greek priestesses for a 
similar purpose descended into the oracular caverns at Aegira 
and Delphi. See Die Loango Expedition, iii. 2, von Dr. E. 
Pechuél-Loesche (Stuttgart, 1907), p.441. As to the oracular 
cavern at Delphi and the inspiring exhalations which were 
supposed to emanate from it, see Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 26; 
Strabo, ix. 3. 5, p. 419; Pausanias, x. 5. 7; Justin, xxiv. 6. 
6-9. That the Pythian priestess descended into the cavern 
to give the oracles appears from an expression of Plutarch 
(De defectu oraculorum, 51, naré8n pev cis Td waytetov). As to 
the oracles of Earth in antiquity, see A. Bouché-Leclercq, 
Histoire de la Divination dans lV Antiquité, ii. 251 sqq.; L. R. 
Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, iii. 8 sqq. 

2 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 501-506. 

®* Compare Hesiod, Theog. 717 sqq. 

“ Compare Homer, Il. xv. 187 sqq.; Plato, Gorgias, p. 5234. 


II 


APOLLODORUS 


Evpovoun [ Apuditpitn] Matis, Koiov 8 kal 
DoiBns ’Actepia cai Anrd, “Taepiovos 8é Kal 
Ocias “Has “HAsos Lerrjvn, Kpetov 8& kal Kvpu- 
Bias ths Tlovrov ’Actpaios IddXas Tlépons, 
‘lametod 5é wai ’Acias! “Ardas, os exer Tois 
@pous TOV ovpavov, Kal IIpounbeds wat *Emi- 
pnbedrs kat Mevoitios, bv Kepavydcas ev TH 
TiTavopaxia Levs KaTteTapTapwoev. éyéveto dé Kal 
Kpovov cal Pirvpas Xeipwv dipuns Kévtaupos, 
"Hods 5 kal Actpaiov dveuor cal dotpa, Ilépoov 
dé xal ’Aotepias ‘Exdtn, Tldddavtos 88 Kal 
Lruyos 1 Nixn Kpdrtos Ziros Bia. 1d 8 ths 
Ltuyds dap ex métpas ev “Aidov péov Leds 
érroincev Spkov, TavTHY avTH Tim Sid0ds avO 
av avT@ kata Titdvev peta Tav TéxV@V oUDVE- 
paxnos. 

Ilovrov dé cai js Bopeos ? Oavpas Nnpeds 


1 The MSS. add rév ’Qxeavod, which Heyne, Westermann 
Miiller, and Bekker alter into tis ’OQreavod. 

2 éépxos Heyne, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, (compare ii. 
4. 2): @édpnus A. 





1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 346-366, who mentions all the 
Oceanids named by Apollodorus except Amphitrite, who was 
a Nereid. See Apollodorus, i. 2.7; Hesiod, Theog. 243. 

2 As to the offspring of Coeus and Phoebe, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 404 sqq. 

3 As to the offspring of Hyperion and Thia, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 371 sqq. 

4 As to the offspring of Crius and Eurybia, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 375 sqq. 

5 As to the offspring of Iapetus and Asia, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 507-520. 

6 It is said that Cronus assumed the shape of a horse when 
he consorted with Philyra, and that, we are told, was why 
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Electra, Doris, Eurynome, Amphitrite, and Metis ; + 
to Coeus and Phoebe were born Asteria and La- 
tona ;2 to Hyperion and Thia were born Dawn, Sun, 
and Moon; * to Crius and Eurybia, daughter of Sea 
(Pontus), were born Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses ;* 
to Iapetus and Asia was born Atlas, who has the sky 
on his shoulders, and Prometheus, and Epimetheus, 
and Menoetius, he whom Zeus in the battle with the 
Titans smote with a thunderbolt and hurled down to 
Tartarus.° And to Cronus and Philyra was born 
Chiron, a centaur of double form;® and to Dawn 
and Astraeus were born winds and stars;? to Perses 
and Asteria was born Hecate;* and to Pallas and 
Styx were born Victory, Dominion, Emulation, and 
Violence.® But Zeus caused oaths to be sworn by 
the water of Styx, which flows from a rock in Hades, 
bestowing this honour on her because she and 
her children had fought on his side against the 
Titans.1° 

And to Sea (Pontus) and Earth were born Phorcus, 
Chiron was born a centaur, half-man, half-horse. See 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 554. 

* As to the offspring of Dawn and Astraeus, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 378 sqq. 

8 As to this parentage of Hecate, see Hesiod, Theog. 
409 sqq. But the ancients were not agreed on the subject. 
See the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii.467. He 
tells us that according to the Orphic hymns, Hecate was a 
daughter of Deo; according to Bacchylides, a daughter of 
gi according to Musaeus, a daughter of Zeus and Asteria ; 
and according to Pherecydes, a daughter of Aristaeus. 

® For this brood of abstractions, the offspring of Styx and 
polae, see Hesiod, T'heog. 383 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. 

unte. 

10 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 389-403. As to the oath by the 
water of Styx, see further Hesiod, Theog. 775 sqq.; compare 
Homer, Jl. xv. 37 sq., Od. v. 186 sq.; Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo, 86 sq. 
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APOLLODORUS 


EvpuBia Kyte. @avpavros wey ovv Kal’ ‘HAéerpast 
*Tpes Kat dprruma, AedX@ <xal>’Oxvrérn, Popeou 
dé Kal Knrous Popxives <kxal> Topyoves, Tepl OV 
7 €potimev dTav Ta KaTa Tlepoéa déeyopev, Nypéws dé 
kal Awpidos ! Nopnises, & Ov Ta ovomara Kupobon 
Lew Praveovoun Navow0on “Arin, "Epar@ Law 
‘Apderpiry Evvixcn @é€rtts, Kvdipevy "Ayaun Kv- 
dapn Awta Pépovoa, Tarareva "Acrain Hovrope- 
Sovea ‘Immo006n Avotdvacca, Kup ’Hiovn “Adi- 
pendn TIAnfavpy Ev«pdv7n, pore Karuypo 
Ilavorn Kpayto Neounpis, ‘Imrrovon ‘laverpa 
Todvvopm Avtovon Meditn,? Avorn Nyoain Anpe 
Evaryopy WVapadn, Eiporrn lovn Avvapévn Kynto 
Arpve@pera. 
III. Zeds 8é yapet poev “Hpar, Kal TeKvot 
HBnv EinetOucay "Apny,® piyvutar oe moras 
Ovntais te Kal aBavatos yuvartiv. ék pev ou 
@épuidos THs * Ovpavod yevvd Ouyarépas wpas, 
Eipnvnv Evvopiay Aixny, polpas, Kwa Adyeow 
Atporrov, éx Aravns 6¢ Adpoditny, é& Evpuvouns 


1 The MSS. add raév ’OQxeavod, which Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, and Bekker alter into rijs ’Qreayvod. 
2 MeAlrn Heyne, comparing Hesiod, Theog. 246, Homer, 
Tl. xviii. 42, etc.: Medrtn A. 
f | Apay Gale: kpyny R: apyhvy E: adpynv B. 
4 ris E: rod 





1 As to the offspring of Sea (Pontus, conceived as mascu- 
line) and Earth (conceived as feminine), see Hesiod, T'heog. 
233 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. p. 28, ed. Bunte. 

2 As to the offspring o Thaumas and Electra, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 265 sqq. 

® As to the parentage of the Phorcids and Gorgons, see 
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Thaumas, Nereus, Eurybia, and Ceto.1 Now to 
Thaumas and Electra were born Iris and the Harpies, 
Aello and Ocypete ;? and to Phoreus and Ceto were 
born the Phorcids and Gorgons,® of whom we shall _ 
speak when we treat of Perseus. To ‘Nereus and — 
Dorigwere born the Nereids,! whose names are 
Cymothoe, Spio, Glauconome, Nausithoe, Halie, 
Erato, Sao, Amphitrite, Eunice, Thetis, Eulimene, 
Agave, Eudore, Doto, Pherusa, Galatea, Actaea, 
Pontomedusa, Hippothoe, Lysianassa, Cymo, Eione, 
Halimede, Plexaure, Eucrante, Proto, Calypso, 
Panope, Cranto, Neomeris, Hipponoe, Ianira, Poly- 
nome, Autonoe, Melite, Dione, Nesaea, Dero, 
Evagore, Psamathe, Eumolpe, Ione, Dynamene, Ceto, 
and Limnoria. 

III. Now Zeus wedded Hera and begat Hebe, 
llithyia, and Ares,® but he had intercourse with many 
women, both mortals and immortals. By Themis, 
daughter of Sky, he had daughters, the Seasons, to 
wit, Peace, Order, and Justice; alsothe Fates, to wit, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropus;® by Dione he had 


Hesiod, Theog. 270 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. p. 29, ed. Bunte. 
As to the monsters themselves, see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 2 sq. 

4 For lists of Nereids, see Homer, Jl. xviii. 38-49 ; Hesiod, 
Theog. 240-264 ; Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 417- 423 ; Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 334-344 ; Hyginus, Fab. pp. 28 sq., ed. Bunte. 

5 As to the offspring of Zeus and Hera, see Homer Ji. v. 
889 sqq. (Ares), xi 270 sq. (Ilithyia), Od. xi. 603 sq. (Hebe) ; 
Hesiod, Theog. 921 sqq. According to Hesiod, Hera was the 
last consort whom Zeus took to himself ; his first wife was 
Metis, and his second Themis (Theog. 886, 901, 921). 

6 For the daughters of Zeus and Themis, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 901 sqq. 


¥5 


APOLLODORUS 


Sé ris ‘Oxeavod yapitas, Aydainv Eddpootvny 
Odrevav, éx S& Xruyds epcedovnv, é« 58 Mvy- 
focvvns povcas, mpwoTnv pev Kadduorny, elra 
Krer® Medropévny Evtéprnv “Epato Tepy- 

/ > / vd / 
xopnv Ovpaviav Odreav Lorvpviar. 

Kaddorns pév ody cal Oldypov, nat éni- 
kKAnow 6€ *Amroddwvos, Aivos, bv ‘Hpakdys 
> / VE \ ec > / / 
améxtewe, kal Opdeds 6 doxnoas xiOapwdiar, ds 
wv » Site / \ / b 4 
adwv éxiver AiOous Te Kal Sévdpa. amrobavotans bé 
Kupudiens tis yuvackos adtod, dnybetons id 
dpews, KaTHAGev eis” Avdov Oédwv avayew! adtip, 


1 Gvd-vyew Heyne: ayayeiv A. 





1 As to Dione, mother of Aphrodite, see Homer, JJ. v. 370 
sqq.; Euripides, Helena, 1098; Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. 
Bunte. Hesiod represents Aphrodite as born of the sea-foam 
which gathered round the severed genitals of Sky (Uranus). 
See Hesiod, Theog. 188 sqq. 

? As to the parentage of the Graces, see Hesiod, Theog. 
907 sqq.; Pausanias, ix. 35.5 ; Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. Bunte. 

% According to the usual account, the mother of Persephone 
was not Styx but Demeter. See Hesiod, T'heog. 912 sq.; 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 1 sqq.; Pausanias, viii. 37. 9 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. p. 30, ed. Bunte. 

4 As to the names and parentage of the Muses, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 75 sqq., 915 sqq. 

° Accounts differ as to the parentage of Linus. According 
to one, he was a son of Apollo by the Muse Urania (Hyginus, 
Fab. 161); according to another, he was a son of Apollo 
by Psamathe, daughter of Crotopus (Pausanias, ii. 19. 8); 
according to another, he was a son of Apollo by Aethusa, 
daughter of Poseidon (Contest of Homer and Hesiod, p. 570, 
ed. Evelyn-White, Loeb Classical Library); according to 
another, he was a son of Magnes by the Muse Clio (Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 831). 

§ That Orpheus was a son of Oeagrus by the Muse Calliope 
is affirmed also by Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 23 sqq. ; 
Conon, Narrat. 45; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 831 
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Aphrodite ;! by Eurynome, daughter of Ocean, he 
had the Graces, to wit, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and 
Thalia ;?, by Styx he had Persephone;* and by 
Memory (Mnemosyne) he had the Muses, first Calliope, 
then Clio, Melpomene, Euterpe, Erato, Terpsichore, 
Urania, Thalia, and Polymnia.* 

Now Calliope bore to Oeagrus or, nominally, to 
Apollo, a son Linus,5 whom Hercules slew; and 
another son, Orpheus,® who practised minstrelsy and 
by his songs moved stones and trees. And when 
his wife Eurydice died, bitten by a snake, he went 
down to Hades, being fain to bring her up,’ and he 


the author of The Contest o Homer and Hesiod, p. 570, ed. 
Evelyn-White ; Hyginus, Fab. 14; and the First and Second 
Vatican Mythographers (Scriptores rerum mythicarum La- 
tini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 26, 90). The same view was 
held by Asclepiades, but some said that his mother was the 
Muse Polymnia (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
23). Pausanias roundly denied that the musician’s mother 
was the Muse Calliope (ix. 30. 4). That his father was 
Oeagrus is mentioned also by Plato (Sympos. p. 179 D), Dio- 
dorus Siculus (iv. 25. 2), and Clement of Alexandria (Protrept. 
7, p- 63, ed. Potter). As to the power of Orpheus to move 
stones and trees by his singing, see Euripides, Bacchae, 561 
sqq.; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 26 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 25. 2; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 24; Conon, Narrat. 45; 
Horace, Odes, i. 12. 7 sqg.; Seneca, Hercules Octaeus, 1036 
sqq.; id., Hercules Furens, 572 sq. 

? As to the descent of Orpheus to hell to fetch up Eurydice, 
compare Pausanias, ix. 30. 6; Conon, Narrat. 45; Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 454 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 8 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 164; Seneca, Hercules Furens, 569 sqq.; 1d. Hercules 
Oetaeus, 1061 sqq.; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. 
viii. 59 and 60; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 26 sq., 90 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
76; Second Vatican Mythographer, 44). That Eurydice was 
killed by the bite of a snake on which she had accidentally 
trodden is mentioned by Virgil Ovid, Hyginus, and the 
Vatican Mythographers. 
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APOLLODORUS 


kal Inottwva érevcev avaréuar. o S€ bré- 
oXETO TODTO Tonce, av jn TMopevdouevos ‘Op- 
hers erictpaph mpl eis THY olkiayv avTOD Tapa- 
yevécOar' o 5€ amictoyv émiotpadels eBedoaro 
Thy yvvaixa, } 5 maduw bréctpeev. evpe Se 
> 
Opdeds kal ra Atovicov pvotipia, Kal TéBaTrTaL 
mep tv Luepiav Siacracbels urd ToY pawdaden. 
Krerm dé Iluépov tod Mayvntos npacOn Kata 
phnviw ’Adpoditns (@velidiice yap av’TH Tov TOD 
? , yy le] \ y a, > 
Adavidos Epwta), cvvehOodca dé éyéevvnoey && 
> n cal ¢ , z 4 ec / 
avtov maida “TaxwOov, ob Odpuvpis 0 Dirdu- 
pwovos Kat "Apysorns vipdns éoxev? épwrta, 
TpO@TOS apEduevos épav appévav. add’ “Tdxwov 
pev totepov "Amrod\Awy épdpevov bvtTa SioK@ 
1 Yoyev EA: toxes Hercher, Wagner. But éxew &pwra is 
good Greek. See Herodotus, v. 32; Apollodorus, Hpit. ii. 6. 


On the other hand Apollodorus has toxew &pwta elsewhere 
(i. 9. 8, i. 9. 23, ii. 3. 1, iii, 14. 4). 





1 On Orpheus as a founder of mysteries, compare Euri- 
pides, Rhesus, 943 sq.; Aristophanes, Frogs, 1032; Plato, 
Protagoras, p. 369; id. Republic, ii. 7, pp. 3658-3664 ; | 
Demosthenes, Or. xxv. 11, p. 772; Diodorus Siculus, i. 23, 
i. 96. 2-6, iii. 65. 6, iv. 25. 3, v. 77. 3; Pausanias, ii. 30. 2, 
ix. 30. 4, x. 7. 2; Plutarch, Frag. 84 (Plutarch, Didot ed. 
vol. v. p. 55). According to Diodorus Siculus (i. 23), the 
mysteries of Dionysus which Orpheus instituted in Greece 
were copied by him from the Egyptian mysteries of Osiris. 
The view that the mysteries of Dionysus were based on those 
of Osiris has been maintained in recent years by the very able 
and learned French scholar, Monsieur Paul Foucart. See his 
treatise, Le culte de Dionysos en Attique (Paris, 1904), pp. 8 
sqq.; id. Les mystéres d’Eleusis (Paris, 1914), pp. 1 sqq., 
445 sqq. 

2 As to the death of Orpheus at the hands of the Maenads 
or the Thracian women, see Pausanias, ix. 30. 5; Conon, 
Narrat. 45; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 24; Virgil, Georg. iv. 
520 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 1 sqg. Usually the women are 
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persuaded Pluto to send her up. The god promised 
to do so, if on the way Orpheus would not turn round 
until he should be come to his own house. But he 
disobeyed and turning round beheld his wife; so 
she turned back. Orpheus also invented the 
mysteries of Dionysus,} and having been torn in 
pieces by the Maenads? he is buried in Pieria. Clio 
fell in love with Pierus, son of Magnes, in consequence 
of the wrath of Aphrodite, whom she had twitted 
with her love of Adonis; and having met him she 
bore him a son Hyacinth, for whom Thamyris, the 
son of Philammon and a nymph Argiope, conceived 
a passion, he being the first to become enamoured ot 
males. But afterwards Apollo loved Hyacinth and 
killed him involuntarily by the cast of a quoit.? And 


said to have been offended by the widower’s constancy to 
the memory of his late wife, and by his indifference to their 
charms and endearments. But Eratosthenes, or rather the 
writer who took that name, puts a different complexion on 
the story. He says that Orpheus did not honour Dionysus, 
but esteemed the sun the greatest of the gods, and used to 
rise very early every day in order to see the sunrise from the 
top of Mount Pangaeum. This angered Dionysus, and he 
stirred up the Bassarids or Bacchanals to rend the bard limb 
from limb. Aeschylus wrote a tragedy on the subject called 
the Bassarids or Bassarae. See Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenia, ed. A. Nauck? (Leipsic, 1889), pp. 9 sq. 

* As to the death of Hyacinth, killed by the cast of Apollo’s 
uoit, see Nicander, Ther. 901 sqq.; Pausanias, iii. 19. 4 sq.; 
ucian, Dial. deorum, xiv.; Philostratus, Imag. i. 23 (24) ; 

Palaephatus, De incredib. 47 ; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 162 sqq.; 
Servius, on Virgil, Hcl. iii. 63; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. iv. 223 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 37, 135 sq. (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 117; Second Vatican Mythographer, 181). The 
usual story ran that Apollo and the West Wind, or, according 
to others, the North Wind, were rivals for the affection of 
Hyacinth; that Hyacinth preferred Apollo, and that the 
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Badrov dkwov améxtewe, Odpvpis Se KadreEt 
Sueveyxav Kat KiOap@dia mepl povotKis Hpioe 
povoas, cuvOéuevos, av péev KpeitTov evpeOh, 
TAnoltdoew Tacats, av S¢ 7TTHOH, oTEpnOncED Pat 
od av éxetvat Oérwor. Kaburréptepat 5é ai podoat 
yevopuevat Kal TOV dupaTwy adTov Kal THis KiOa- 
pwdias éotépnoav. Evtéprns b€ kal rotapmov 
Stpupovos ‘Phaos, dv ev Tpoia Arouydns aré- 
KTewev ws Oé éviot Aéyouct, KadrALomrns vripyev. 
Oanreias 5é kai ’ArroAXAwVoS éyévovto KopvBartes, 
Merropévns Sé kal "Axeddou Lecphves, tepl ov 
év tois mept Odvacéas épotper. 
"Hoa 8€ ywpls edvijs éyévynoev “H ‘@ 
pa 5€ yopls edvijs éyévynoev aloTov" @s 
88 “Opnpos Eyer, Kal TovUTOY éx Atos éyévvnoe. 





jealous West Wind took his revenge by blowing a blast which 
diverted the quoit thrown by Apollo, so that it struck 
Hyacinth on the head and killed him. From the blood of the 
slain youth sprang the hyacinth, inscribed with letters which 
commemorated his tragic death ; though the ancients were not 
at one in the reading of them. Some, like Ovid, read in them 
the exclamation AI AI, that is, ‘‘ Alas, alas!” Others, like 
the Second Vatican Mythographer, fancied that they could 
detect in the dark lines of the | pein the first Greek letter (1) 
of Hyacinth’s name. 

1 This account of Thamyris and his contest with the Muses 
is repeated almost verbally by Zenobius, Cent. iv. 27, and by 
a Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 595. As to the bard’s rivalry 
with the Muses, and the blindness they inflicted on him, see 
Homer, Jl. ii. 594-600 ; compare Euripides, Rhesus, 915 sqq.; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i, 
p. 60 (First Vatican Mythographer, 197). The story of the 
punishment of Thamyris in hell was told in the epic poem The 
Minyad, attributed to Prodicus the Phocaean (Pausanias, iv. 
33. 7). In the great picture of the underworld painted by 
Polygnotus at Delphi, the blind musician was portrayed 
sitting with long flowing locks and a broken lyre at his feet 
(Pausanias, x. 30. 8). 
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Thamyris, who excelled in beauty and in minstrelsy 
engaged in a musical contest with the Muses, the 
agreement being that, if he won, he should enjoy 
them all, but that if he should be vanquished he 
should be bereft of what they would. So the 
Muses got the better of him and bereft him both or 
his eyes and of his minstrelsy.1_ Euterpe had by the 
river Strymon a son Rhesus, whom Diomedes slew at 
Troy; but some say his mother was Calliope. 
Thalia had by Apollo the Corybantes ;? and Melpo- 
mene had by Achelous the Sirens, of whom we shall 
~-speak in treating of Ulysses.* 

Hera gave birth to Hephaestus without intercourse 
with the other sex,® but according to Homer he was 


2 As to the death of Rhesus, see Homer, Jl. x. 474 sqq.; 
compare Conon, Narrat. 4. It is the subject of Euripides’s 
tragedy Rhesus; see particularly verses 756 sqqg. Euripides 
represents Rhesus as a son of the river Strymon by one of the 
Muses (vv. 279, 915 sqq.), but he does not name the particular 
Muse who bore him. 

3 Very discrepant accounts were given of the parentage of 
the Corybantes. Some said that they were sons of the Sun 
by Athena; others that their parents were Zeus and the 
Muse Calliope ; others that their father was Cronus. See 
Strabo, x. 3. 19, p. 472. According to another account, their 
mother was the Mother of the Gods, who settled them in 
Samothrace, or the Holy Isle, as the name Samothrace was 
believed to signify. The name of the father of the Corybantes 
was kept a secret from the profane vulgar, but was revealed 
to the initiated at the Samothracian mysteries. See Diodorus 
Siculus, iii. 55. 8 sq. ; 

* As to the Sirens, see Apollodorus, Hpitome, vii. 18 sq. 
Elsewhere (i. 7. 10) Apollodorus mentions the view that the 
mother of the Sirens was Sterope. 

® Compare Hesiod, T'heog. 927 sq.; Lucian, De sacrificiis, 6. 
So Juno is said to have conceived Mars by the help of the 
goddess Flora and without intercourse with Jupiter (Ovid, 
Fasti, v. 229 sq.). The belief in the possible impregnation 
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pirrer dé avtov é& ovpavod Leds “Hpa debeion 
BonOodvta: tavtnv yap éxpéwace Leds && "Ordp- 
Tov yYermava ériréuyacav ‘Hpaxnrel, dre Tpotav 
éXov érde. tecovta 8 “Hdarorov év Anpuv@ kat 
mnpwbévta tas Baces diuéroce Oé€rtis. 

Miyvurar 5é Zeds Majred.,? weraBarroven «eis 
moAnras idéas Urép TOD pi) cuvedOety, Kal avTHV 
yevouevnv éyxvoy Katativer POdcas, émeitrep 


1 éxpévace Ei: exxpeudoaoa RB, ékexpéuace C. 
2 Mnrid: E, Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 23D: @éridi A. 





of women without sexual intercourse appears to have been 
common, if not universal, among men at a certain stage of 
social evolution, and it is still held by many savages. See 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 92 sqq.; Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament, ii. 204, notes; A. et G. Grandidier, Hihnographie 
de Madagascar, ii. (Paris, 1914), pp. 245 sg. The subject is 
fully discussed by Mr. E. 8. Hartland in his Primitive 
Paternity (London, 1909-1910). 

1 Compare Homer, J/. i. 571 sqg., 577 sq. In these lines 
Hephaestus plainly recognizes Hera as his mother, but it is 
not equally clear that he recognizes Zeus as his father ; the 
epithet ‘‘ father” which he applies to him may refer to the 
god’s general paternity in relation to gods and men. 

2 See Homer, Jl. i. 590 sq. 


3 See Homer, Jl. xv. 18 sqg., where Zeus is said to have 


tied two anvils to the feet of Hera when he hung her out of 
heaven. Compare Apollodorus, ii. 7. 1; Nonnus, in Wester- 
mann’s Mythographi Graeci (Brunswick, 1843), Appendix 
Narrationum, xxix. 1, pp. 371 sq. 

4 The significance of lameness in myth and ritual is obscure. 
The Yorubas of West Africa say that Shankpanna, the god of 
small-pox, is lame and limps along with the aid of a stick, one 
of his legs being withered. See (Sir) A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba- 
speaking peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa (London, 
1894), p. 73. The Ekoi of Southern Nigeria relate how the 
first fire on earth was stolen from heaven by a boy, whom the 
Creator (Obassi Osaw) punished with lameness for the theft. 
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one of her children by Zeus.1. Him Zeus cast out of 
_ heaven, because he came to the rescue of Hera in 
her bonds.?- For when Hercules had taken Troy 
and was at sea, Hera sent a storm after him; so Zeus 
hung her from Olympus.* Hephaestus fell on Lem- 
nos and was lamed of his legs,* but Thetis saved 
him.® 

Zeus had intercourse with Metis, who turned into 
many shapes in order to avoid his embraces. When 
she was with child, Zeus, taking time by the forelock 


See P. Amaury Talbot, In the Shadow of the Bush (London, 
1912), pp. 370 sq. This lame boy seems to play the part of a 
good fairy in Ekoi tales, and he is occasionally represented in 
a ‘‘stilt play” by an actor who has a short stilt bound round 
his right leg and limps like a cripple. See P. Amaury Talbot, 
op. cit. pp. 58, 285. Among the Edo of Benin ‘‘custom 
enjoined that once a year a lame man should be dragged around 
the city, and then as far as a place on the Enyai road, called 
Adaneha. This was probably a ceremony of purification.” 
See W. N. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Edo-speak- 
ing peoples of Nigeria, Part I. (London, 1910), p. 35. Ina race 
called ‘‘the King’s Race,” which used to be run by lads on 
Good Friday or Easter Saturday in some parts of the Mark of 
Brandenburg, the winner was called ‘‘the King,” and the last 
to come in was called ‘‘the Lame Carpenter.” One of the 
Carpenter’s legs was bandaged with splints as if it were 
broken, and he had to hobble along on a crutch. Thus he 
was led from house to house by his comrades, who collected 
eggs to bake a cake. See A. Kuhn, Mdrkische Sagen und 
Marchen (Berlin, 1843), pp. 323 sq. 

5 As to the fall of Hephaestus on Lemnos, see Homer, J1. 
i. 590 sqq.; Lucian, De sacrificiis, 6. The association of the 
fire-god with Lemnos is supposed to have been suggested by 
a volcano called Moschylus, which has disappeared— perhaps 
submerged in the sea. See H. F. Tozer, The Islands of the 
Aegean, pp. 269 sqq.; R. C. Jebb on Sophocles, Philoctetes, 
800, with the Appendix, pp. 243-245. According to another 
account, Hephaestus fell, not on Lemnos, but into the sea, 
where he was saved by Thetis. See Homer, Il. xviii. 394 sqq. 
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éreye <[DA> yevvyjcery! rraida peta Thy péANOVTAaY 
€& avris yevvacar? Kopnv, ds ovpavod duvdoTns 
yevnoetat. TovTo poBnOels KaTémiev avTyy: ws 
8 0 THs yevynoews® evéotn xXpovos, wANHEaVTOS 
avrod Thy Keparny Treréxer IIpounbéws 7) KaOdrrep 
adro Aéyovaw ‘Hdaicrou, ex copudys, émt wota- 
fod Tpitwvos, Abnva adv brroLs avéBoper. 

IV. Tav b€ Kotiov Ovyarépwv ’Aotepia pev 
opowleioa éptuy: éavtiy eis Oddaccayv Eppirpe, 
gevyovoa tiv mpos Aia cvvovciav: Kal mods 
an’ éxelvns “Actepia mpdtepov KdnOeioa, tatepov 
dé Afros. Anta Sé cvverOodca Aut kata tiv 
ynv aracav bd’ “Hpas jravveto, péxpis eis 
Afrov édovca yerva mpwtnv “Apteuw, bh Hs 
patwleica taotepov “ATodAXN@va éeyévynoer. 


1 faeye <I> yevvhoew Heyne, comparing Hesiod, Theog. 
890 sg.: tAeye yevynoew A, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner. 

2 yevvacda EK, Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 23 pD: 
yéeverOa A. 

3 yevynoews A, Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 23 D: 
yevéoews EK, Wagner. 


1 See Hesiod, Theog. 886-900, 929s-929P, ed. Evelyn- 
White ; Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p.23p. Hesiod says 
that Zeus acted on the advice or warning of Earth and Sky. 
The Scholiast on Hesiod, quoted by Goettling and Paley in 
their commentaries, says that Metis had the power of turning 
herself into any shape she pleased. 

2 Compare the Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 195, who cites 
the first book of Apollodorus as his authority. According to 
the usual account, followed by the vase-painters, it was 
Hephaestus who cleft the head of Zeus with an axe and so 
delivered Athena. See Pindar, Olymp. vii. 35 (65) sqq. ; 
Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p.23p. According to Euripides 
(Ion, 454 sqq.), the delivery was effected by Prometheus ; but 
according to others it was Palamaon or Hermes who split the 
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swallowed her, because Earth said that, after 
giving birth to the maiden who was then in her 
womb, Metis would bear a son who should be the lord 
_of heaven. From fear of that Zeus swallowed her.1 
And when the time came for the birth to take place, 
Prometheus or, as others say, Hephaestus, smote the 
head of Zeus with an axe, and Athena, fully armed, 
leaped up from the top of his head at the river Triton.? 

IV. Of the daughters of Coeus, Asteria in the 
likeness of a quail flung herself into the sea in order 
to escape the amorous advances of Zeus, and a city 
was formerly called after her Asteria, but afterwards 
it was named Delos.? But Latona for her intrigue 
with Zeus was hunted by Hera over the whole earth, 
till she came to Delos and brought forth first Artemis, 
by the help of whose midwifery she afterwards gave 
birth to Apollo.4 


head of the supreme god and so allowed Athena to leap forth. 
See the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 35 (65). 

* Compare Callimachus, Hymn to Delos, 36 sqq.; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 401; Hyginus, Fab. 53; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. iii. 73 ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 
795 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 13, 79 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 37; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 17). 

* As to the birth of Apollo and Artemis, see the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo, 14 sqqg.; Pindar, On Delos, p. 560, ed. 
Sandys; Hyginus, Fab. 140; and the writers cited in 
the preceding note. The usual tradition was that Latona 
eye birth both to Artemis and to Apollo in Delos, which 
ormerly had been called Asteria or Ortygia. But the 
author of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo distinguishes 
Ortygia from Delos, and says that, while Apollo was born in 
Delos, Artemis was born in Ortygia. Thus distinguished 
from Delos, the island of Ortygia is probably to be identified, 
as Strabo thought, with Rhenia, an uninhabited island a 
little way from Delos, where were the graves of the Delians ; 
for no dead body might be buried or burnt in Delos (Strabo, 
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"Apremis pev ody Ta Tept Onpay acKxyncaca 
mapbévos éuewev, “AmodAr.v S€é Thy pwavTiKiy 
\ \ \ A \ ann. 1 
pabev mapa Ilavos tod Avs kal “TBpews 
heev eis Aeddovs, xpnou@dovons Tote Oé€usdos" 
ws 5é 0 ppovpdv 70 pavtetov TvOav ddis éx@dvev 
avrov mapedOely eri TO Yaopa, TOUTOY avEed@v TO 
pavtetov taparayBave. xKteiver 5é pet ov TOD 
Kat Turvov, ds Hv Ads vids Kat tis “Opyopevod 
Ouyatpos "EXdpys,? tv Zevs, érevd) ovvAre, 
‘1 Bpews EA, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 772 (all 
MSS.), Westermann : @iuSpews Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth., 
Argum. (p. 297, ed. Boeckh), Aegius, Heyne, Miiller, 


Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 
2 °EAdpns Aegius: éAdvns A: édévns E. 





x. 5. 5, p. 486). Not only so, but it was not even lawful 
either to be born or to die in Delos; expectant mothers and 
dying folk were ferried across to Rhenia, there to give birth 
or to die. However, Rhenia is so near the sacred isle that 
when Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, dedicated it to the 
Delian Apollo, he connected the two islands by a chain. 
See Thucydides, iii. 104; Diodorus Siculus, xii. 58. 1; 
Pausanias, ii. 27. 1. The notion that either a birth or 
a death would defile the holy island is illustrated by 
an inscription found on the acropolis of Athens, which 
declares it to be the custom that no one should be 
born or die within any sacred precinct. See “Epnuepls 
apxaoroyinh, Athens, 1884, pp. 167 sq. The desolate and 
ruinous remains of the ancient necropolis, overgrown hy 
asphodel, may still be seen on the bare treeless slopes of 
Rhenia, which looks across the strait to Delos. See H. F. 
Tozer, The Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 1890), pp. 14 sq. 
The quaint legend, recorded by Apollodorus, that immediately 
after her birth Artemis helped her younger twin brother 
Apollo to be born into the world, is mentioned also by 
Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iii. 73) and the Vatican Mytho- 
graphers (see the reference in the last note). The legend, 
these writers inform us, was told to explain why the maiden 
goddess Artemis was invoked by women in childbed. 
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Now Artemis devoted herself to the chase and 
remained a maid; but Apollo learned the art of 
prophecy from Pan, theson of Zeus and Hybris,} 
and came to Delphi, where Themis at that time used 
to deliver oracles;? and when the snake Python, 
which guarded the oracle, would have hindered him 
from approaching the chasm,® he killed it and took 
over the oracle.t| Not long afterwards he slew also 
Tityus, who was a son of Zeus and Elare, daughter of 
Orchomenus; for her, after he had debauched her, 


1 Pan, son of Zeus and Thymbreus (Thymbris? Hybris ?), 
is mentioned by a Scholiast on Pindar, who distinguishes_ 
him from Pan, the son of Hermes and Penelope. See the 
Argument to the Pythians, p. 297, ed. Boeckh. 

2 As to the oracle of Themis at Delphi, see Aeschylus, 
Eumenides, | sqq.; Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris, 1259 sqq.; 
Pausanias, x. 5. 6; Scholiast on Pindar, Argument to the 
Pythians, p. 297, ed. Boeckh. According to Ovid (Meta- 
morph. i. 367 sqq-), it was Themis, and not Apollo, whom 
Deucalion consulted at Delphi about the best means of 
repeopling the earth after the great flood. 

* The reference is to the oracular chasm at which the 
priestess, under the supposed influence of its divine exhala- 
tions, delivered her prophecies. See Diodorus Siculus, xvi. 
26; Strabo, ix. 3.5, p. 419; Justin, xxiv. 6. 9. 

4 As to Apollo’s slaughter of the Python, the dragon that 
guarded the oracle at Delphi, see Plutarch, Quaest. Graec. 12 ; 
id. De defectu oraculorum, 15; Aelian, Var. Hist. iii. 1 ; 
Pausanias, ii. 7. 7, ii. 30. 3, x. 6. 5 sg.; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 
437 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 140. From Plutarch and Aelian we 
learn that Apollo had to go to Tempe to be purified for the 
slaughter of the dragon, and that both the slaughter of the 
dragon and the purification of the god were represented 
every eighth year in a solemn festival at Delphi. See my 
note on Pausanias, ii. 7. 7 (vol. iii. pp. 58sqq.). The Pythian 
games at Delphi were instituted in honour of the dead 
dragon (Ovid and Hyginus, //.cc.; compare Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept. 2, p. 29,ed. Potter), probably to soothe 
his natural anger at being slain. 
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Seicas Hpav tro yi éxpuwe, Kal Tov kvopopn- 
Oévta traida Titvov treppeyébn eis Pos avy- 
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n / ® ‘ € \ b) / 
matia Mapovav. ovdtos yap cipav avdous, ods 
” , a Py \ \ \ yy + hae’ | a 
Eppipev “AOnva Sid 7d THY dw adThs Torey 


1 épxouévny ER, compare Homer, Od. xi. 581: épxdmevos A. 





1 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. vii. 324 ; Eustathius 
on Homer, Od. vii. 324, p. 1581; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 761 sq., with the Scholiast on v. 761. The curious story 
how Zeus hid his light o’ love under the earth to save her 
from the jealous ‘rage of Hera was told by the early mytho- 
logist and antiquarian Pherecydes of Athens, as we learn from 
the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (/.c.). Pherecydes was a 
contemporary of Herodotus and Hellanicus, and wrote in the 
first half of the fifth century B.c. Apollodorus often refers 
to him, and appears to have made much use of his writings, 
as I shall have occasion to observe in the course of these 
notes. With regard to Elare or Elara, the mother of Tityus, 
some people thought that she was a daughter of Minyas, not 
of Orchomenus (Scholiast on Homer, and Eustathius, //.cc.). 
Because Tityus was brought up under the earth, he was said 
to be earth-born (ynyevhs, Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. i. 761). Homer calls him simply a son of Earth 
(Od. xi. 576), and in this he is followed by Virgil (Aen. vi. 
595). 

2 As to the crime and punishment of Tityus, see Homer, 
Od. xi. 576-581; Pindar, Pyth. iv. 90 (160) sqq., with the 
Scholiast on v. 90 (160); Lucretius, iii. 984 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. 
vi. 595 sqq.; Horace, Odes, ii. 14. 8 sq., iii. 4. 77 8qq., iii. 11. 
21 sq., iv. 6. 2 sg.; Hyginus, Fab. 55; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 110 
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Zeus hid under the earth for fear of Hera, and brought 
forth to the light the son Tityus, of monstrous size, 
whom she had borne in her womb.!_ When Latona 
came to Delphi, Tityus beheld her, and overpowered 
by lust drew her to him. But she called her children 
to her aid, and they shot him down with their arrows. 
And he is punished even after death ; for vultures eat 
his heart in Hades.’ 

Apollo also slew Marsyas, the son of Olympus. 
For Marsyas, having found the pipes which Athena 
had thrown away because they disfigured her face,’ 


(First Vatican Mythograpber, 13; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 104). The tomb of Tityus was shown at Panopeus 
in Phocis; it was a mound or barrow about a third of a 
furlong in circumference. See Pausanias, x. 4. 5. In Euboea 
there was shown a cave called Elarium after the mother of 
Tityus, and Tityus himself had a shrine where he was 
worshipped as a hero (Strabo, ix. 3. 14, p. 423). The death 
of Tityus at the hands of Apollo and Artemis was represented 
on the throne of Apollo at Amyclae (Pausanias, iii. 18. 15), 
and it was the subject of a group of statuary dedicated by 
the Cnidians at Delphi (Pausanias, x. 11.1). His sufferings 
in hell were painted by Polygnotus in his famous picture of 
the underworld at Delphi. The great artist represented the 
sinner worn to a shadow, but no longer racked by the vultures 
gnawing at his liver (Pausanias, x. 29. 3). 

3 As she played on the pipes, she is said to have seen her 

uffed and swollen cheeks reflected in water. See Plutarch, 

e cohibenda ira, 6; Athenaeus, xiv.7, p. 616 er; Propert- 
jus, iii. 22 (29). 16 sqq.; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 697 sqqg.; id. Ars 
Amat. iii. 505 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 165; Fulgentius, Mythology. 
ili. 9; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 40, 114 (First Vatican Mythographer, 125 ; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 115). On the acropolis at Athens 
there was a group of statuary representing Athena smiting 
Marsyas because he had picked up the flutes which she had 
thrown away (Pausanias, i. 24.1). The subject was a favourite 
theme in ancient art. See my note on Pausanias, l.c. (vol. ii. 
pp. 289 sqq.). 
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apophov, HAOev eis Epry wept wovorkhs “AmoANOVE. 
cuvOenéevav 5€ adtav iva 6 vixnoas 6 BovreTaL 
5:a0H Tov arTHpEvov, THs Kploews ywwouevns THV 
KiOdpav otpéyas jyovitero 0 “AmoAX@v, Kal 
TaUTO Troety éxéXcvce Tov Mapaovav: tod dé 
> n ¢ \ / ¢ > , 
advvatovvtos evpebels Kxpeicowy o "AmoAXor, 
Kpendaoas tov Mapovayv éx tevos trreptevods 
mitTvos, ExTeu@v TO Sépua oUTws SiépOerper. 

‘Opiwva Sé "Apremis améxtewev dv Aro. 
TOUTOV ynyevh A€yovow reppeyéOn TO Toma" 
Pepexvdyns b€ avrov Mocedavos cal Evpuddns 
réyer.  dwpynoato dé a’T@ Ilocevddv StaBaivew 
Thv Oddacoay, ovTos <mpwTnv>? pev eynpe 
Lidnv, Hv Eppiev eis “Acdouv mept poppis épi- 

"H ; 3 a) be > 6 \ > Xi M / 

cacav “Hpa:*® adéus dé Xap eis Xiov Meporny 

1 éxérevoe A: éxédeve E, Wagner. 

2 <mpétnv> conjecturally inserted by Hercher and 


Wagner. 
3 “Hog Wagner (apparently a misprint.) 





1 As to the musical contest between Marsyas and Apollo, 
and the punishment of the vanquished Marsyas, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iii. 59; Pausanias, ii. 22.9; Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 
382 sqq.; id. Fasti, vi. 703 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 165; Serip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 
40, 114 (First Vatican Mythographer, 125; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 115). There has been some doubt as to the 
interpretation of the words rhv KOdpay orpévas; but that 
they mean simply ‘‘ turned the lyre upside down,” as Heyne 
correctly explained them, is shown by a comparison with 
the parallel passages in Hyginus (* citharam versabat”) and 
the Second Vatican Mythographer (‘ invertit citharam, et 
canere coepit. Inversis autem tibiis, quum se Marsya 
Apollini aequiparare nequiret” etc.). That the tree on 
which Marsyas was hanged was a pine is affirmed by many 
ancient writers besides Apollodorus. See Nicander, Aleav- 
pharmaca, 301 sq., with the Scholiast’s note ; Lucian, Z’rago- 
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engaged in a musical contest with Apollo. They 
agreed that the victor should work his will on the 
vanquished, and when the trial took place Apollo 
turned his lyre upside down in the competition and 
bade Marsyas do the same. But Marsyas could not, 
So Apollo was judged the victor and despatched 
Marsyas by hanging him on a tall pine tree and 
stripping off his skin.! 

And Artemis slew Orion in Delos.? They say that 
he was of gigantic stature and born of the earth; 
but Pherecydes says that he was a son of Poseidon 
and Euryale.* Poseidon bestowed on him the power 
of striding across the sea. He first married Side,° 
whom Hera cast into Hades because she rivalled 
herself in beauty. Afterwards he went to Chios and 


dopodagra, 314 sq.; Archias Mitylenaeus, in Anthologia 
' Palatina, vii. 696; Philostratus Junior, Imagines, i. 3; 
a Se) Pastor. iv. 8; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 81; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, i. 353 sqq. Pliny alone describes the tree as a 
plane, which in his time was still shown at Aulocrene on the 
way from Apamea to Phrygia (Nat. Hist. xvi. 240). The 
skin of the flayed Marsyas was exhibited at Celaenae within 
historical times. See Herodotus, vii. 26; Xenophon, Ana- 
basis, i. 2.8; Livy, xxxviii. 13. 6; Quintus Curtius, iii. 1. 
1-5; Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 106. 

2 See Homer, Od. v. 121-124 ; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 70 sqq. 

% The same account of Orion’s parentage was given by 
Hesiod, whom Pherecydes probably followed. See Erato- 
sthenes, Catasterism. 32 ; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 34. 

* Some thought that Orion waded through the sea (so 
Virgil, Aen. x. 763 sqq.), others that he walked on the top 
of it (so Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32; Scholiast on Nicander, 
Ther. 15; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 34). 

® As Side means ‘‘ pomegranate” in Greek, it has been 
supposed that the marriage of Orion to Side is a mythical 
expression for the ripening of the pomegranate at the season 
when the constellation Orion is visible in the nightly sky. 
See W. Pape, Wérterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen® 
(Brunswick, 1884), ii. 1883. 
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yevouevov trapbévwv br’ “Apréusdos éro&evOn. 

1 <‘Hgalorov> a conjecture of Heyne, who proposed to 
read <eis Afuvoyv> én rd xaAxkeiov <‘Hpalorou>, comparing 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 32. 


2 étaxeoOels Hercher: éxxaels MSS. and editors, including 
Wagner. 





1 This quaint story of Orion and Oenopion is told also by 
Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32 ; the old Scholiast on Aratus, 
Phaenomena, 322, quoted in Epicorum Graecorum Fraq- 
menta, ed. G. Kinkel, p. 89; the Scholiast on Nicander, 
Ther. 15; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 34; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. x. 763; and the First Vatican Mythographer, 33 
(Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
p. 12), except that this last writer substitutes Minos, king of 
Crete, for Oenopion. The name of the guide whom Orion 
took on his back to guide him to the sunrise was Cedalion 
(Lucian, De domo, 28; Eratosthenes, Scholiast on Aratus, 
and Hyginus, l.cc.). Sophocles made the story the theme 
of a satyric drama called Cedalion, of which a few fragments 
have come down to us. See Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
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wooed Merope, daughter of Oenopion. But Oeno- 
pion made him drunk, put out his eyes as he 
slept, and cast him on the beach. But he went to 
the smithy of Hephaestus, and snatching up a lad 
set him on his shoulders and bade him lead him to 
the sunrise. Being come thither he was healed by 
the sun’s rays, and having recovered his sight he 
hastened with all speed against Oenopion. But for 
him Poseidon had made ready a house under the 
earth constructed by Hephaestus! And Dawn 
fell in love with Orion and carried him off and 
~brought him to Delos; for Aphrodite caused 
Dawn to be perpetually in love, because she had 
_ bedded with Ares. But Orion was killed, as some 
say, for challenging Artemis to a match at quoits, 
but some say he was shot by Artemis for offering 
violence to Opis, one of the maidens who had come 
from the Hyperboreans.? 


menta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 202 sq.; The Fragments of Sopho- 
cles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 8 sqqg. Euripides repre- 
sents the blinded Polymestor praying to the Sun to restore 
his sight (Hecuba, 1067 sqq.). 

2 Compare Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 121, who calls the 
maiden Upis. According to another, and more generally 
received, account, Orion died of the bite of a scorpion, which 
Artemis sent against him because he had attempted her 
chastity. For this service the scorpion was raised to the 
rank of a constellation in the sky, and Orion attained to a 
like dignity. That is why the constellation Orion flies for 
ever from the constellation Scorpion round the sky. See 
Aratus, Phaenomena, 634 sqq.; Nicander, Ther. 13 sqq.; 
Eratosthenes, Catasterism. 32 ; Scholiast on Homer, J/. xviii. 
486 ; Scholiast on Homer, Od. v. 121; Lactantius Placidus, 
on Statius, Theb. iii. 27; Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, 
Aratea, p. 386, ed. Eyssenhardt, in his edition of Martianus 
Capella. The Scholiast on Homer, JI. xviii. 486, cites as his 
authority Euphorion, a grammarian and poet of the fourth 
century B.C. 
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Tlocedav S¢ Apderpitny [thv’ Oxeavod| yapet, 
Kal avT@ yivetar Tpitwv Kal “Podn, iv “Hdsos 
eye. 

V. Ilkovrwav S& Llepoedovns éepacbels Acos 
cuvepyobvtos pracev avTiv Kpipa. Anpyrnp 
dé peta Aapradwv vuKTos Te Kal Huépas KAT 
macav thy yhv Entodca mepiner’ palovoa 
map ‘Epmovéwv ote UldotTav aityy hpracer, 





1 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 930 sqq. 

2 Rhode, more commonly in the form Rhodos, is a personi- 
fication of the island of Rhodes, which Pindar calls the 
Bride of the Sun (Olymp. vii. 14), because it was the great 
seat of the worship of the Sun in ancient Greece. A Rhodian 
inscription of about 220 B.c. records public prayers offered 
by the priests ‘‘to the Sun and Rhodos andl all the other 
gods and goddesses and founders and heroes who have the 
city and the land of the Rhodians in their keeping.” See 
P. Cauer, Delectus Inscriptionum Graecarum’, p. 123, No. 181; 
Ch. Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions Grecques, p. 24, No. 21; 
H. Collitz and F. Bechtel, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften, vol. iii. p. 412, No. 3749. Every year the 
Rhodians threw into the sea a chariot and four horses for 
the use of the Sun, apparently supposing that after riding a 
whole year across the sky his old chariot and horses must be 
quite worn out. See Festus, s.v. ‘‘ October equus,” p. 181, 
ed. C. O. Miiller. 

42 % This account of the rape of Persephone and Demeter’s 
'/ quest of her is based on the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, The 
opening passage, including the explanation of the Laughless 
Stone, is quoted verbally by Zenobius (Cent. i. 7) and the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Knights, 785), but without mention 
of their authority. For other accounts of the rape of Persephone 
and Demeter’s quest of her, see Diodorus Siculus, y. 4. 1-3, 
v. 68. 2; Cicero, In Verrem, Act. II. lib. 4, cap. 48 ; Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 419 sqq.; id. Metamorph. v. 346 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 146; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, v. 347 ; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 106-108 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 93-100). All these writers 
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Poseidon wedded Amphitrite, daughter of Ocean, 
and there were born to him Triton! and Rhode, who 
was married to the Sun.? 

V. Pluto fell in love with Persephone and with the 
help of Zeus carried her off secretly. But Demeter 
went about seeking her all over the earth with 
torches by night and day, and learning from the 
people of Hermion that Pluto had carried her off,* 


agree in mentioning Sicily as the scene of the rape of Perse- 
phone ; Cicero and Ovid identify the place with Enna (Henna), 
of which Cicero gives a vivid description. The author of the 
-_Homeric Hymn to Demeter says (vv. 16 sq.) that the earth 
yawned ‘‘in the Nysian plain,” but whether this was a real 
or a mythical place is doubtful. See T. W. Allen and E. E. 
Sikes, The Homeric Hymns, p. 4 (on Hymni. 8). It was 
probably the luxuriant fertility of Sicily, and particularly the 
abundance of its corn, which led later writers to place the 
scene of the rape in that island. In Ovid’s version of the 
visit of Demeter to Eleusis (Fasti, iv. 507 sqq.), Celeus is not 
the king of the place but a poor old peasant, who receives 
the disguised goddess in his humble cottage. 

4 This visit paid by the mourning Demeter to Hermion, 
when she was searching for the lost Persephone, is not 
mentioned by the author of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
nor, so far as I know, by any other ancient writer except 
Zenobius (Cent. i. 7) andthe Scholiast on Aristophanes 
(Knights, 785), both of whom, however, merely copied 
Apollodorus without naming him. But compare Pausanias, 
ii. 35. 4-8, who mentions the sanctuary of Subterranean 
Demeter at Hermion, and describes the curious sacrificial 
ritual observed at it. At Hermion there was a chasm which 
was supposed to communicate with the infernal regions, 
and through which Hercules was said to have dragged up 
Cerberus (Pausanias, ii. 35. 10). The statement of Apollo- 
dorus in the present passage suggests that according to local 
tradition Pluto dragged down his bride to hell through the 
same chasm. So convinced were the good people of Hermion 
that they possessed a private entrance to the nether regions 
that they very thriftily abstained from the usual Greek 
practice of placing money in the mouths of their dead 
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? , @Q a sy t ce , , 6 a ; 
OpylgoLEevn VEOLS KATEALTTEV ovpavor, ELKADUVELOA 


dé yuvarkl HKev eis “EXevoiva. Kal mp@Tov pev 
éml tiv am éxeivns KANOcicav ’AyéXacTov éxdbice 
mwétpav Tapa To Kaddixyopov ppéap kadovpevor, 
émerta mpos Keredv éodca tov BacidevovTa 
Tote “EXevowiwv, évdov ovtoadv yuvatkdv, Kal 
Neyousayv tov’twv wap avTas xabélecOar, ypaid 
tis lauBn cxorwaca tiv Oedv érroinoe pmerdidoat. 
Sia tTovtTo év Tois Oecpodopiow Tas yuvaiKkas 
oKOTTELW NéyoUCLW. 

"Ovtos 5é TH Tod Kereod yuvarel Meraveipa 
matdlov, Tout étpepev 7) Anuntnp waparaBovoa* 
Bovropévn 5 avTd a0avatoy Trotiaal, TAS VUKTAS 
els ip KkateTiOe. TO Bpépos Kal mepinper Tas 
Ovntas cdpkas avtod. Kal’ jpépav dé Tapadoeas 
avéavopévov tod Anpuopdytos (TodTo yap Hv 

1 naréAimev Zenobius, Cent. i. 7, Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 785 : améAumev A, ; 





(Strabo, ix. 6. 12, p. 373). Apparently they thought that 
it would be a waste of money to pay Charon for ferrying 
them across to hell when they could get there for nothing 
from their own backdoor. 

1 Compare Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 98 sqq., who says 
that Demeter, sad at heart, sat down by the wayside at the 
Maiden’s Well, under the shadow of an olive-tree. Later in 
the poem (vv. 270 sqq.) Demeter directs the people of Eleusis 
to build her a temple and altar ‘‘ above Callichorum”—that 
is, the Well of the Fair Dances. Apollodorus identifies the 
well beside which Demeter sat down with the Well of the 
Fair Dances. But from Pausanias (i. 38. 6, i. 39. 1) we learn 
that the two wells were different and situated at some 
distance from each other, the Well of the Fair Dances being 
close to the Sanctuary of Demeter, and the Maiden’s Well, 
or the Flowery Well, as Pausanias calls it, being outside 
Eleusis, on the road to Megara. In the course of the modern 
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she was wroth with the gods and quitted heaven, 
and came in the likeness of a woman to Eleusis. 
And first she sat down on the rock which has been 
named Laughless after her, beside what is called the 
Well of the Fair Dances! ; thereupon she made her 
way to Celeus, who at that time reigned over the 
Eleusinians. Some women were in the house, and 
when they bid her sit down beside them, a certain 
old crone, Iambe, joked the goddess and made her 
smile.2 For that reason they say that the women 
break jests at the Thesmophoria.® 

But Metanira, wife of Celeus, had a child and 
Demeter received it to nurse, and wishing to make 
it immortal she set the babe of nights on the fire and 
stripped off its mortal flesh. But as Demophon—for 


excavation of the sanctuary at Eleusis, the Well of the Fair 
Dances was discovered just outside the portal of the sacred 
precinct. Iv is carefully built of polygonal stones, and the 
mouth is surrounded by concentric circles, round which the 
women of Eleusis probably tripped in the dance. See 
Tpaxtina ths “Apxaodoyixijs ‘Era:plas, Athens, 1892, pp. 33 sq. 
In antiquity solemn oaths were sworn by the water of the 
well (Alciphron, iii. 69). 

2 As to the jesting of the old woman with Demeter, see 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 194-206 ; Scholiast on Nicander, 
Alexipharmaca, 130, who calls Demeter’s host Hippothoon, 
son of Poseidon, 

’ The jests seem to have been obscene in form (Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 4. 6), but they were probably serious in intention ; 
for at the Thesmophoria rites were performed to ensure the 
fertility of the fields, and the lewd words of the women may 
have been thought to quicken the seed by sympathetic 
magic. See Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. Rabe (Leipsic, 
1906), pp. 275 sq.; Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 
62 sq., 116, ii. 17 sqq. 
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dvoua TO Tact) éwetypnoev » IpakWéa,' Kat 
KaTtadaBovca eis Tip éyxexpuppévov aveBonoe 
Sudmrep TO pev Bpéhos bd Tod mupds avndoOn, 
» Oca Sé avtiv e&éhnve. Tpirtoréum 6é TO 
mpecButépo tav Mertaveipas? maidwov didpov 
KaTacKevdcaca TTNnVaV SpakovT@v Tov TupoOV 
ewer, 6 tiv Snv oixovpervny Sv obpavod aipo- 
pevos xatéorrespe. Llaviacis d¢ Tpimrorepov 
’"Erevoivos Aéyer: byot yap Anuntpa mpos avTov 
éMOectv. Depexvdns 5é pnow adtov ‘Okeavod 
kal Ij. 

Aves 88 IldodTw@u tiv Kopny avaréuyvar wedev- 
cavtos, 6 novtov, iva py ToddY Ypovoy Tapa 
Th pyntpt Katapelvy, potas axev adtH paryeiv 

1 4 Mpatibéa A, Bekker: Merdveipa, ri mpdte: ded Heyne, 
Westermann: Merdveipa, ti mpdooe: 7 Oecd Miiller: 4 Mera- 
vepa Hercher, Wagner. 


2 Meravelpas Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Her- 
cher, Wagner: Ipati@éas A. 





1 See Appendix, ‘‘ Putting Children on the Fire.” 

2 Compare Cornutus, T'heologiae Graecae Compendium, 28, 
pp. 53 sq. ed. C. Lang ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 559 sqq.; id. Tristia, 
iii. 8. (9) 1 sg.; Hyginus, Fab. 147; id. Astronom. ii. 
14; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 19 and 163; Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statius, Theb. ii. 382; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 3, 107 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 8; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 97). The dragon-car of Triptolemus was mentioned 
by Sophocles in his lost tragedy T'riptolemus. See T'ragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, p. 262, frag. 
539; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. 
p. 248, frag. 596. In Greek vase-paintings Triptolemus is 
often represented in his dragon-car. As to the representa- 
tions of the car in ancient art, see Stephani, in Compte 
Rendu (St. Petersburg) for 1859, pp. 82 sgq.; my note on 
Pausanias, vii. 18. 3 (vol. iv. pp. 142 sqg.); and especially 
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that was the child’s name—grew marvellously by 
day, Praxithea watched, and discovering him buried 
in the fire she cried out; wherefore the babe was 
consumed by the fire and the goddess revealed her- 
self. But for Triptolemus, the elder of Metanira’s 
children, she made. a chariot of winged dragons, and 


he sowed the whole inhabited earth. 2 But Panyasis 
affirms that Triptolemus was a son of Eleusis, for he 
says that Demeter came to him. Pherecy des, how- 
ever, says that he was a son of Ocean and Earth.* 
But when Zeus ordered Pluto to send up the Maid, 
Pluto gave her a seed of a pomegranate to eat, in 
order that she might not tarry long with her mother.* 


A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 211 sqqg., who 
shows that on the earlier monuments Triptolemus is repre- 
sented sitting on a simple wheel, which probably represents 
the sun. Apparently he was a mythical embodiment of the 
first sower. See Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 72 sq. 

® The accounts given of ae parentage of Triptolemus were 
very various (Pausanias, 14. 2 sq.), which we need not 
wonder at when we seeunben that he was probably a purely 
mythical personage. As to Eleusis, the equally mythical hero 
who is said to have given his name to Eleusis, see Pausanias, 
viii. 38.7. He is called Eleusinus by Hyginus (Fab. 147) 
and Servius (on Virgil, Georg. i. 19). 

4 The Maid (Kore) is Persephone. As to her eating a seed 
or seeds of a pomegranate, see Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
371 sqq., 411 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 333 sqq.; id. Fasti, 
iv. 601 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 39 and Aen. iv. 462; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 511; Secriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 3, 108 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 7; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 100). There is a widespread belief that if a living 
person visits the world of the dead and there partakes of 
food, he cannot return to the land of the living. Thus, the 
ancient Egyptians believed that, on his way to the spirit 
land, the soul of a dead person was met by a goddess (Hathor, 
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Nouit, or Nit), who offered him fruits, bread, and water, and 
that, if he accepted them, he could return to earth no more. 
See G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de ?Orient 
Classiques, les Origines (Paris, 1895), p. 184. Similarly, the 
natives of New Caledonia, in the South Pacific, say that when 
a man dies, messengers come from the other world to guide 
his soul through the air and over the sea to the spirit land. 
Arrived there, he is welcomed by the other souls and bidden 
to a banquet, where he is offered food, especially bananas. 
If he tastes them, his doom is fixed for ever: he cannot 
return to earth. See the missionary Gagniére, in Annales 
de la Propagation de la Foi, xxxii. (Lyons, 1860), pp. 439 sq. 
The Eastern Melanesians believe that living people can go 
down to the land of the dead and return alive to the upper 
world. Persons who have done so relate how in the nether 
world they were warned by friendly ghosts to eat nothin 

there. See R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians (Oxford, 
1891), pp. 277, 286. Similar beliefs prevail and similar tales 
are told among the Maoris of New Zealand. For example, a 
woman who believed that she had died and passed to the 
spirit land, related on her return how there she met with her 
dead father, who said to her, ‘‘ You must go back to the earth, 
for there is no one now left to take care of my grandchild. 
But remember, if you once eat food in this place, you can 
never more return to life; so beware not to taste anything 
offered to you.” See E. Shortland, Traditions and Super- 
stitions of the New Zealanders (London, 1856), pp. 150-152. 
Again, they tell of a great chief named Hutu, who performed 
the same perilous journey. On reaching the place of departed 
spirits he encountered a certain being called Hine nui te po, 
that is, Great Mother Night, of whom he inquired the way 
down to the nether world. She pointed it out to him and 
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Not foreseeing the consequence, she swallowed it ; 
and because Ascalaphus, son of Acheron and Gorgyra, 
bore witness against her, Demeter laid a heavy rock 
on him in Hades.!_ But Persephone was compelled 
to remain a third of every year with Pluto and the 
rest of the time with the gods.” 


gave him a basket of cooked food, saying, ‘‘ When you reach 
the lower regions, eat sparingly of your provisions that they 
may last, and you may not be compelled to partake of their 
food, for if you do, you cannot return upwards again.” See 
R. Taylor, Te Ika A Maui, or New Zealand and its Inhabi- 
~ fants, 2nd ed. (London, 1870), p. 271. And the same rule 
holds good of fairyland, into which living people sometimes 
stray or are enticed to their sorrow. ‘‘ Wise people. recom- 
mend that, in the circumstances, a man should not utter a 
word till he comes out again, nor, on any account, taste fairy 
food or drink. If he abstains he is very likely before lon 

dismissed, but if he indulges he straightway loses the wil 
and the power ever to return to the society of men.” See 
J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland (Glasgow, 1900), p. 17. See further E. 8. Hart- 
land, The Science of Fairy Tales (London, 1891), pp. 40 sqq. 

1 As to the talebearer Ascalaphus, below, ii. 5. 12. Ac- 
cording to another account, Persephone or Demeter punished 
him by turning him into a screech-owl. See Ovid, Meta- 
morph. v. 538 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 39 and on 
Aen. iv. 462; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 511 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
p- 108 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 100). 

2 Apollodorus agrees with the author of the Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter (vv. 398 sqq., 445 sqq.) that Persephone was to 
spend one-third of each year with her husband Pluto in the 
nether world and two-thirds of the year with her mother and 
the other gods in the upper world. But, according to another 
account, Persephone was to divide her time equally between 
the two regions, passing six months below the earth and six 
months above it. See Ovid, Fasti, iv. 613 sq.; id. Metamorph. 
v. 564 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 146; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 
39; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. p. 108 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 100). 
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1 otpavdy Ei: ovpavois A. 





1 According to Hesiod (T’heog. 183 sqq.), Earth was im- 
pregnated by the blood which dropped from heaven when 
Cronus mutilated his father Sky (Uranus), and in due time 
she gave birth to the giants. As to the battle of the gods 
and giants, see J. Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 63; Horace, 
Odes, iii. 4. 49 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 150 sqq.; Claudian, 
Gigantomachia ; Sidonius Apollinaris, Carm., xii. 15 sqq., ed 
Baret; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 92 (First Vatican Mythographer, 11 ; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 53). The account which 
Apollodorus here gives of it is supplemented by the evidence 
of the monuments, especially temple-sculptures and vase- 
paintings. See Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie, i. 
67 sqq. Compare M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, 
(Berlin, 1887). The battle of the gods and the giants was 
sculptured on the outside of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
as we learn from the description of Euripides (Jon, 208 
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VI. Such is the legend of Demeter. But Earth, 
vexed on account of the Titans, brought forth the 
giants, whom she had by Sky.1_ These were match- 
less in the bulk of their bodies and invincible in 
their might; terrible of aspect did they appear, with 
long locks drooping from their head and chin, and 
with the scales of dragons for feet.2 They were 
born, as some say, in Phlegrae, but according to others 
in Pallene.6 And they darted rocks and burning 
oaks at the sky. Surpassing all the rest were 
Porphyrion and Alcyoneus, who was even immor- 
~tal so long as he fought in the land of his birth. 
He also drove away the cows of the Sun from 
Erythia. Now the gods had an oracle that none of 
the giants could perish at the hand of gods, but that 
with the help of a mortal they would be made an 
end of. Learning of this, Earth sought for a simple 
to prevent the giants from being destroyed even by 


sqq.). On similar stories see Appendix, ‘‘ War of Earth on 
Heaven.” 

2 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. i. 184, Tristia, iv. 7. 17; 
Macrobius, Sat. i. 20. 9; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 578 ; 
Claudian, Gigant. 80sq.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 92 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 
53). Pausanias denied that the giants were serpent-footed 
(Pausanias, viii. 29. 3), but they are often so represented on 
the later monuments of antiquity. See Kuhnert, in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rém. Mythologie, i. 1664 
8qq.; M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, pp. 274 sqq. 

* Phlegra is said to have been the old name of Pallene 
(Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. bAéypa). The scene of the battle 
of the gods and giants was laid in various places. See 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 71; Strabo, v. 4. 4 and 6, pp. 243, 245, 
vi. 3, 5, p. 281, vii. p. 330, frag. 25 and 27, x. 5. 16, p. 489, 
_ xi. 2. 10, p. 495; Pausanias, viii. 29. 1, with my note. Vol- 
canic phenomena and the discovery of the fossil bones of 
large extinct animals seem to have been the principal sources 
of these tales. 
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8 adrevrav haivew Hoi te cat Yerrjvy cal “Ari 
\ \ s, > \ ” 1 / ¢ / 
TO pev Padppaxov avTos éreue! POdoas, Hpaxhéa 
Sé cvppayor 8.’ “AOnvas érexarécato. Kakeivos 

n \ - ines 3 > / / bes Sas 
mp@tov pev érofevoev "Adxvovéa twimtav Oé él 
Ths yhs padrov aveOddreto: "AOnvas Sé bro- 
Oewévns wo ths Iaddjvns? efrxvoev avdrov. 

> vad \ ef > a / \ 
KaKeivos ev ovTas éTereUTa, Llopdupiwv dé 
¢€ n \ \ 4 > 4 d 
Hpakret cata tiv paxynv épopunce cai “Hpa. 
Zevs S& ad’t@ modov “Hpas évéBarev, ris Kab 
KaTappnyvivtTos avTod Tovs mémdous Kal Bud- 
LecOar Oérovtos BonOods émexareito: Kal Atos 
Kepavvecavtos avtov “Hpaxdis tofevoas améx- 
reve. Tov dé Ao-TaV ATrodAA@Y pév "EdiddTOU 
Tov apiatepov érokevoey dpOarpov, ‘Hpakris Sé 

\ , ” \ fol , »” 
tov de€tov' Kiputov 5é Ovpa@ Aovucos éxtewe, 
Knutiov 8¢ Saclv ® “Exdrn, Mivavta* dé Hdac- 
atos Barwv pvdpos. "AOnva bé EyKeddd@ pev- 
yovtt Luxediav éréppipe tiv vicov, Ild\NavTos 
Sé tiv Sopav éxtewotoa TavTn KaTa THY maynV 

1 greue HE: drape A. 

2 TadaAhvns Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Her- 


cher, Wagner: cednvns A. 
8 daclv M. Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen (Berlin, 


1887), pp. 204 sq. : gaol A. 
4 Miuaytra M. Mayer, op. cit. pp. 204 sq. comparing Clan- 
dian, Gig. 85, and Sidonius Apollinaris, Carm. xv. (Migne, 


xii. Baret), 25: uaddov MSS. and editors, including Wagner. 





1 Compare Pindar, Nem. iv. 27 (43) sqq-, Isthm. vi. 31 (45) 
sqq. with the Scholia; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 63. 
The Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. vi. 32 (47), mentions, like 
Apollodorus, that Alcyoneus had driven away the oxen of 
the Sun. The reason why Hercules dragged the wounded 
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a mortal. But Zeus forbade the Dawn and the Moon 
and the Sun to shine, and then, before anybody else 
could get it, he culled the simple himself, and by 
means of Athena summoned Hercules to his help. 
Hercules first shot Aleyoneus with an arrow, but 
when the giant fell on the ground he somewhat 
revived. However, at Athena’s advice Hercules 
dragged him outside Pallene, and so the giant died.! 
But in the battle Porphyrion attacked Hercules and 
Hera. Nevertheless Zeus inspired him with lust for 
Hera, and when he tore her robes and would have 
forced her, she called for help, and Zeus smote him 
with a thunderbolt, and Hercules shot him dead with 
an arrow.’ As for the other giants, Ephialtes was 
shot by Apollo with an arrow in his left eye and by 
Hercules in his right; Eurytus was killed by Diony- 
sus with a thyrsus, and Clytius by Hecate with torches, 
and Mimas by Hephaestus with missiles of red-hot 
metal.? Enceladus fled, but Athena threw on him 
in his flight the island of Sicily*; and she flayed 
Pallas and used his skin to shield her own body in 





giant from Pallene before despatching him was that, as 
Apollodorus has explained above, the giant was immortal 
so long as he fought on the land where he had been born. 
That, too, is why the giant revived when in falling he 
touched his native earth. 

2 Compare Pindar, Pyth. viii. 12 (15) sqg., who says that 
the king of the giants (Porphyrion) was shot by Apollo, not 
Hercules. Tzetzes agrees with Apollodorus (Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 63). 

® According to Euripides (Ion, 215 sq.), Mimas was killed 
by Zeus with a thunderbolt ; according to Apollonius (Argon. 
ili. 1226 sq.) and Claudian (Gigant. 87 sq.), he was slain by 
Ares. 

* Compare Virgil, Aen. iii. 578 sqq. The combat of Athena 
with Enceladus was sculptured on the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. See Euripides, Zon, 209 sq. 
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TO ldtov émécKetre copa, TloruBerns dé dua Tis 
Oardoaons Siwyels bd Tob Tlocewdavos HKev els 
Ko: Tocedav be THS vngou pépos dmoppijEas 
émré ppeyvev avT@, TO ey opevov Nicupov. “Epyhs 
éé THV “AiSos ui EXOY KATA THY naxny 
‘Inrarodutov dm éxtewer, "A preps dé {Tpatiava, 
poipat oS “Aypioy Kat Qdova Naruéous pomdnots 
paxopevas ” TOUS dé ddXous Kepavvots Zevs Barov 
dep erpe mavtas 5é “Hpaxdfs amod\dupévous 
érofeucer. 

‘Os & éxparnoav oi Geol tav Tvyavtor, Ph 
parXov xorwbeioa piryvuTaL Taprapy, Kab yevva 
Tudava ev Kidexia,® pepery evn éxovTa piow 
avdpos Kal Onpiov. ovTOS _ bev Kar peyéGer Kal 
duvaper mavT@v Sujveykev cous éyevynoe IH, Hv 
dé avT@ Ta pev aypt pnpa@v ardeTov péryebos 
avdpopoppov, OOTE Umepéxew wey Tay TOV TOV 
oper,  O€ Keparn Todas Kal Tov dor pov 
eave: Xetpas: dé eixe THY pev ért THY éomepav 
éxrewwopuevny Tip O€ él Tas avatonds éx TovT@y* 

1 +fparlwva probably corrupt. Various emendations have 
been suggested, as Aiyalwva (Heyne, M. Mayer, op. cit. 
Pp. 201 sq.), Eiputlwva, ‘Palwva (Hercher). 

2 waxduevat Heyne, Westermann, M. Mayer, op. cit. 
p. 203: paxouévas A: paxouevovs RR* Heyne (in the text), 
Miller, Bekker, Hercher. 

3 KiAucla Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher : 
Serle A. 

4 For é« rodrwy we should perhaps read é€ dpwv OF éx TOV 

épwv. See Hesiod, Theog. 824 sq. e« 5€ of uwv | hy 


éxardy xeparal Udios, dervoio Spdxovros. Compare M. Mayer, 
op. cit. p. 227. 





1 According to one account the Pallas whom Athena Bayes 
and whose skin she used as a covering, was her own father, 
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the fight.! Polybotes was chased through the sea by 
Poseidon and came to Cos; and Poseidon, breaking 
off that piece of the island which is called Nisyrum, 
threw it on him.2, And Hermes, wearing the helmet 
of Hades,® slew Hippolytus in the fight, and Artemis 
slew Gration, And the Fates, fighting with brazen 
clubs, killed Agrius and Thoas. The other giants 
Zeus smote and destroyed with thunderbolts and all 
of them Hercules shot with arrows as they were 
dying. 

When the gods had overcome the giants, Earth, 
still more enraged, had intercourse with Tartarus and 
brought forth Typhon in Cilicia, a hybrid between 
man and beast. In size and strength he surpassed 
all the offspring of Earth. As far as the thighs he 
was of human shape and of such prodigious bulk 
that he out-topped all the mountains, and his head 
often brushed the ‘stars. One of his hands reached 
out to the west and the other to the east, and from 


who had attempted her chastity. See Clement of Alexandria, 
Protrept, ii. 28, p. 24, ed. Potter; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 355; Cicero, De natura deorum, iii. 23. 59. 

2 Compare Strabo, x. 5. 16, p. 489. 

3 The helmet of Hades was thought to render the wearer 
invisible. Compare Homer, Iliad, v. 844 sq.; Hesiod, Shield 
of Hercules, 226 sq. 

* As to Typhon, or Typhoeus, as he is also called, who was 
especially associated with the famous Corycian cave in 
Cilicia, see Hesiod, Theog. 820 sqq.; Pindar, Pyth. i. 15 sqq.; 
Aeschylus, Prometheus Vincius, 351 sqq.; Antoninus Liberalis, 
Transform. 28; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 321 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 152; Mela, i. 76, ed. G. Parthey ; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 4, 29, 92 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 11 and 86; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 53). As to the Corycian cave, see Adonis, 
Altis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 152 sqqg. According to Hesiod (T'heog. 
821), Typhoeus was the youngest child of Earth. 
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dé éfeiyov Exatov xeparal Spaxdvtav. ta 6é 
amd pnpOv orreipas elyev bTreppeyebes éxyLdvar, 
e 
@v oAKol mpos avTny éxTervopevo. Kopudnpy 
cupiypov TONY éEiecav. av S€ avToD TO Tapa 
KaTeTTEpwToO, avxynpal Sé éx Kepadfs Kal yevv@v 
tpixes €Envéuwvto, mip Sé édépxeTo Tots Oupact. 
totodtos av o Tudwyv Kal rndtKodTOS jupévas 
Badrrxov tétpas én’ avtov Tov ovpavoyv pEeTa 
cupLypav opuod Kal Bots ébépeto: modrdnv bé ex 
TOU oTopaTtos mupos é&éBpacce Cadnv. Oeol S 
@s eloov avTov ém’ ovpavov opumpevor, eis AiyuTr- 
tov duyddes éfépovto, cal Stwxdpevor tas idéas 
/ 1 > na ve \ be “ \ v 
petéBarov! eis Cha. Zeds Sé moppw peéev dvTa 
Tuddva éBarre Kepavvois, wAnaiov dé yevomevov 
adapavtivn KatérAnttTev? apy, Kai pevyovta 
adypt ToD Kaciovu dpous cvvedim€e: todto 5é uTép- 
KetTat Lupias. KeiOr dé adtov KaTaTeTp@pévory 
Oo \ 3 a / 4 \ n 7 
id@v eis yelpas cuvéBare. Tudar 6€ tals oel- 
pais TepiTACYOels KaTéayev adTov, Kal THY ApTrnv 
TEpleNOmEevos TA TE TOV KELpOV Kal Today SvéTEme 
veipa, apdpevos b€ emi Tov Bpov Svexopucev 
> \ p>) \ an 6 / > K / 8 i 
avTov ola THS Caraoons es tAuKkiav” Ka 
mapeNav eis TO Kwpixiov adyvtpov Kxatébero. 
opotws 5é Kal Ta vedpa xpivas év apKtov Sopa 
a > / \ / , 4 / 
KetOs atréBeTo, Kal KatéoTtnoe HUAaKa * Aedpuvny 
Spaxawav: HutOnp Sé hv abryn 4 Kopn. “Eppijs be 
1 weréBadroy EK: weréBaddAov A. 
2 karémAnttey EX: xarémrnoey A: karémrnocey Heyne, 


Westermann, Miiller: «arémrntev Bekker: xarémAnocev 
Hercher. 

3 KiAuclay Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: SixeAiavy AE. 


4 karéornoe pvdaca E: katéatnoce A: <pbAaka> xaréornce 
Bekker, Hercher. 
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them projected a hundred dragons’ heads. From the 
thighs downward he had huge coils of vipers, which 
when drawn out, reached to his very head and 
emitted a loud hissing. His body was all winged !: 

unkempt hair streamed on the wind from his head 
and cheeks; and fire flashed from his eyes. Such 
and so great was Typhon when, hurling kindled 
rocks, he made for the very heaven with hissings 
and d_ shouts, spouting a great jet of fire from his 
mouth. But when the gods saw him rushing at 
heaven, ney made for Egypt in flight, and being 


ee vn 


with thunderbolts, and at close quarters struck him 
down with an adamantine sickle, and as he fled pur- 
sued him closely as far as Mount Casius, which over- 
hangs Syria. There, seeing the monster sore wounded, 
he grappled with him. But Typhon twined about him 
and gripped him in his coils, and wresting the sickle 
from him severed the sinews of his hands and feet, 
and lifting him on his shoulders carried him through 
the sea to Cilicia and deposited him on arrival in the 
Corycian cave. Likewise he put away the sinews there 
also, hidden in a bearskin, and he set to guard them 
the she-dragon Delphyne, who was a half-bestial 
maiden. But Hermes and Aegipan stole the sinews 


1 Or ‘‘ feathered.” But Antoninus Liberalis (Transform. 
28) speaks of Typhon’s numerous wings. 

* Compare Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 28; Ovid, 
Metamorph. v. 319 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 152 ; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 29 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 86). The story of the transformation of the 
gods into beasts in Egypt was probably invented by the 
Greeks to explain the Egyptian worship of animals, as Lucian 
shrewdly perceived (De sacrificiis, 14). 
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kat Aivitray éxxkréxpavtes TA vedpa Hppocav TO 
Al AaGovtes. Zevds dé rHv idiav AvaKopig dpevos 
toxuv, eLaiduns é& ovpavod éml mrnvav oxoupevos 
immov appare, Badrwv Kepauvots én’ dpos ediw€e 
Tuddva 7d evydmevov Nocap, 6 oou oipar avTov 
diwyPévra ymarnoay: meta bels yap 6Tt poaOr- 
GETAL MaAXOP, éryevoaTO TOV epnuépav KapTOv. 
SuoTrep émrLOte@Kopevos avdis Heev eis Opaeny, | Kab 
pay omevos mepl TOV Alpov dda éBadnev dpn. 
TovT@v O¢ én avrov ome Tov Kepauvovd Tahu 
@0ovpévwv ToAv éml Tod dpous éEexAvoEV aia: 
Kab pac éx TovTov TO dpos KAnOAvat Aipov. 
pevryew 6é opyndevre avT@! dua THs Kets 
Jaracons ZLevs err éppuypev Airyny 6pos ev uKe- 
ria tovTo oe dmeppéyebés éotiv, €& ob HEXpt 
Seipé pacw amo tov BAnOévtav Kepauvav ryive- 
bat mupos davapvonpara. GAA Tepl ev TOv- 
T@V pméxpl TOD Sebpo 7 npiv rNErex Ow. 

VII. ITpopunGeds 5é ef vdarTos Kab yhs avOpa- 
Tous mrdoas édwxev avrots Kal Top, AaOpa Awos 
év vapOnks xptrpas. ws dé ya0eto Leds, émératev 


1 6pundévri abt@ KE: dpundévros abrod A. 





1 According to Nonnus (Dionys. i. 481 sqq.), it was Cadmus 
who, disguised as a shepherd, wheedled the severed sinews 
of Zeus out of Typhon ty pretending that he wanted them 
for the strings of a lyre, on which he would play ravishing 
music to the monster. The barbarous and evidently ver. 
ancient story seems to be alluded to by no other Gree 
writers. 

2 This story of the deception practised by the Fates on 
Typhon seems to be otherwise unknown. 

> Haemus, from haima appre hence ‘‘ the Bloody Moun- 
tain.” It is said thata city of Egypt received the same name 
for the same reason (Stephanus Breasitins, 8.v. Hp). 
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and fitted them unobserved to Zeus.! And having 
recovered his strength Ze _from heaven, 
riding in a chariot of winged horses, pelted Typhon 
with thunderbolts and pursued him to the mountain 
called Nysa, where the Fates beguiled the fugitive ; 
for he tasted of the ephemeral fruits in the persuasion 
that he would be strengthened thereby.” So being 
again pursued he came to Thrace, and in fighting at 
Mount Haemus he heaved whole mountains. But 
when these recoiled on him through the force of the 
thunderbolt, a stream of blood gushed out on the 
mountain, and they say that from that circumstance 
the mountain was called Haemus.* And when he 
started to flee through the Sicilian sea, Zeus cast 
Mount Etna in Sicily upon him. That is a huge 
mountain, from which down to this day they say that 
blasts of fire issue from the thunderbolts that were 
thrown. So much for that subject. 

VII. Prometheus moulded men out of water and 
earth® and gave them also fire, which, unknown to 
Zeus, he had hidden in a stalk of fennel. But when 


4 As to Typhon under Mount Etna see Aeschylus, Pro- 
metheus Vinctus, 363 sqq.; Pindar, Pyth. i. 17 (382) sqq.; Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 491 sq., Metamorph. v. 352 sq. 

® As to the creation of the human race by Prometheus, 
compare Philemon in Stobaeus, Florilegium, ii. 27; Pausa- 
nias, x. 4.4; Lucian, Dialogi deorum, i. 1; Libanius, Orat. 
xxv. 31, vol. ii. p. 552, ed. R. Foerster ; Ovid, Metamorph. 
i. 82 sqq.; Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 35. It is to be observed that in 
the earliest versions of the legend (Hesiod, Theog. 510 sqq., 
Works and Days, 48 sqq.; Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus) 
Prometheus appears only as the benefactor, not the creator, 
of mankind. 

® Compare Hesiod, Works and Days, 50 sqq., Theog. 565 
sqq.; Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, 107 sqq.; Plato, 
Protagoras, 11, p.321; Hyginus, Fab. 144; id. Astronom. ii. 15. 
According to Servius (on Virgil, Ecl. vi. 42), Prometheus 
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¢ f n 4 yy \ A > nr 
Hdaiotm 7@ Kavedow opet TO capa avTov 
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mupos xKNatrévtos Sixny érwe TavTny, pméxypts 

akXns avTov Uotepov Ervaev, ws év Tots Kal” 
“Hpakry r s «al 
“Hpakréa Snra@copev. 
, \ a / ; pay a 

IIpounOéws 5é mais Aevxadiov éyévero. ovTos 
Bacitevov tev rept tiv DOiav ToT@V yapel 
Ilvppav tHv ’Emipnbéas cal Llavddpas, iv emda- 

\ , a Ee , 

cav Veo mpetnv yuvaixa. érel 5€ adavioa Leds 

1 tov tjmaros avtavouévouv Heyne, Hercher, Wagner: rar 
Andrey aviavouevwy AK, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 





stole the fire by applying a torch to the sun’s wheel. Stories 
of the original theft of fire are widespread among mankind. 
See Appendix, ‘‘ Myths of the Origin of Fire.” The 
plant (vdp@nt) in which Prometheus is said to have carried 
the stolen fire is commonly identified with the giant fennel 
(Ferula communis). See L. Whibley, Companion to Greek 
Studies* (Cambridge, 1916), p. 67. Tournefort found the 
plant growing abundantly in Skinosa, the ancient Schinussa, 
a small deserted island south of Naxos (Plin. Nat. Hist. iv. 
68). He describes the stalk as about five feet high and three 
inches thick, with knots and branches at intervals of about 
ten inches, the whole being covered with a tolerably hard 
rind. ‘‘ This stalk is filled with a white pith, which, being 
very dry, catches fire just like a wick; the fire keeps alight 
perfectly in the stalk and consumes the pith only gradually, 
without damaging the rind; hence people use this plant to 
carry fire from one place to another; our sailors laid in a 
supply of it. This custom is of great antiquity, and may 
serve to explain a passage in Hesiod, who, speaking of the 
fire which Prometheus stole from heaven, says that he carried 
it away in a stalk of fennel.” He tells us, further, that the 
Greeks still call the plant nartheca. See P. de Tournefort, 
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Zeus learned of it, he ordered Hephaestus to nail his 
body to Mount Caucasus, which is a Scythian moun- 
tain. On it Prometheus was nailed and kept bound 
for many years. Every day an eagle swooped on 
him and devoured the lobes of his liver, which grew 
by night. That was the penalty that Prometheus 
paid for the theft of fire until Hercules afterwards 
released him, as we shall show in dealing with 
Hercules.! 

And Prometheus had a son Deucalion.? He reign- 
ing in the regions about Phthia, married Pyrrha, the 
daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora, the first wo- 
man fashioned by the gods. And when Zeus would 


Relation @un Voyage du Levant (Amsterdam, 1718), i. 93. 
The plant is common all over Greece, and may be seen in - 
particular abundance at Phalerum, near Athens. See W. G. 
Clark, Peloponnesus (London, 1858), p. 111; J. Murr, Die 
Pflanzenwelt in der griechischen Mythologie (Innsbruck, 1890), 
. 231. In Naxos Mr. J.T. Bent saw orange gardens divided 
3 hedges of tall reeds, and he adds: ‘‘ In Lesbos this reed 
is still called vdp@nra (vdp@nt), a survival of the old word for 
the reed by which Prometheus brought down fire from 
heaven. One can understand the idea well: a peasant to-day 
who wishes to carry a light from one house to another will 
ut it into one of these reeds to prevent its being blown out.” 

e J. Theodore Bent, The Cyclades (London, 1885), p. 365. 
Perhaps Bent mistook fennel for a reed. The rationalistic 
Diodorus Siculus explained the myth of the theft of fire by 
saying that Prometheus was the inventor of the fire-sticks, by 
the friction of which against each other fire is kindled. See 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 67. 2. But Greek tradition attributed 
the invention of fire-sticks to Hermes. See the Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes, 108 sqq. 

1 As to the release of Prometheus, see ii. 5. 11. 

2 The whole of the following account of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha is quoted, with a few trifling verbal changes, by the 
Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, i. 126, who cites Apollodorus as 
his authority. 

® As to the making of Pandora, see Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 60 sqq., Theog. 571 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 142. 53 
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TO xar«oby nOeknoe ; yévos, tobe wévov II po- 
pnbéws Aeveariov TEKTNVG[HEVOS Adpvaca, Kal TA 
émitndera evOéwevos, eis TavTnv peta Ildppas 
eiaéBn.? Leds Sé wodvv verov am ovpavod yéas 
Ta TAEloTA pépn Ths ‘EXXdbos Katéxdveer, doe 
Stag Papiva TAaVTAS av porous, OMy@v xepis ov 
ouvéduyov ® els TA TAqotov vynrd 6 opn. Tore 6é 
Kai Ta Kata Ococariay dpy diéoTy, Kal Ta eros 
"TcOuod Kat Tedorovyncov guvexéOn 4 qdvTa. 
Aeveariov dé év TH Adpvaxe Sua Tis ardo ons 
hepopevos <é€p’> nuépas evvéa xal vdetas <tTas> 
icas T@ Ilapvac® tpocicye, Kaxel Tov 6uBpav 
mavArav AaBovtwv éxBas Over Ari dukio. Leds 
d¢ méuwas ‘Epufv mpos avrov érétpe wer aipet- 
aOar® 671 BovrAeTatr oO S€ aipeitar avOpwrous 
avT@ yevéoOar. Kai Atos cirrovtos Urép Keharis 
éBarrev aipov iBous, Kal ods pev Bare Aecv- 
KaNiov, dv0pes € éyévovto, ods Sé Iluvppa, yuvaixes. 
dev Kal aol petahopiKas wvouacOncav a amo TOU 
Adas 0 AiOos. 

Tivovrar dé é« Ilvppas Aeveadriove aides 


neérnoe EK, Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 126 (citing Apollo- 
dorus): #@cAe A. 

2 eiaéBn A: cicédu E: évé8n Scholiast on Homer, JJ. i. 126. 

3 cuvépvyov KE, Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 126; cvvepiter 
Ré: suvepolray A. 

4 cuvexé6n A, Westermann, Bekker: ouvexdén Heyne, 
Miiller, Hercher, Wagner. But the passive aorist cvvexé6n 
of xéw is recognized by the Hiymologicum Magnum, s.v. 
xéw, p. 809, 46, and rightly defended by Lobeck, Phry- 
nichus, pp. 731 sq. 

5 aipeiaOat E: airetr@a: A, Scholiast on Homer, JJ. i. 126: 
éAéoGa: Hercher. 
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destroy the men of the Bronze Age, Deucalion by 
the advice of Prometheus constructed a chest,! and 
having stored it with provisions he embarked in it 
with Pyrrha. But Zeus by pouring heavy rain from 
heaven flooded the* greater part of Greece, so that 
all men were destroyed, except a few who fled to 
the high mountains in the neighbourhood. It was 
then that the mountains in Thessaly parted, and that 
all the world outside the Isthmus and Peloponnesus 
was overwhelmed. But Deucalion, floating in the 
chest over the sea for nine days and as many nights, 
drifted to Parnassus, and there, when the rain ceased, 
he landed and sacrificed to Zeus, the god of Escape. 
And Zeus sent Hermes to him and allowed him 
to choose what he would, and he chose to get men. 
And at the bidding of Zeus he took up stones and 
threw them over his head, and the stones which 
Deucalion threw became men, and the stones which 
Pyrrha threw became women. Hence people were 
called metaphorically people (/aos) from laas, “a 
stone.’ 2 

And Deucalion had children by Pyrrha, first 

1 As to Deucalion’s flood, see Lucian, De dea Syria, 12 sq.; 
Ovid, Metamorph. i. 125-415; Hyginus, Fab. 153; Servius, 
on Virgil, Eelog. vi. 41; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 57 sq., 99 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 189; Second Vatican Mythographer, 73) ; 
Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i. 146 sqq. Another person 
who is said to have escaped alive from the flood was a certain 
Cerambus: the story ran that the nymphs wafted him aloft 
on wings over the Thessalian mountains. See Ovid, Meta- 


morph. vii. 353 sqq. 
2 Compare Pindar, Olymp. ix. 41 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 153. 
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“EAAnv pév mp@tos, dv é« Ards yeyevvic Oar! 
<émoi> éyovot, <SevTepos Sé>? ’Awdixtiov oO 
peta Kpavadv Baciretoas ths Artixns, Ouyarnp 
3 6é IIpwroyévera, €& a5 kal Avos "AéOdu0s. “EX- 

Anvos bé Kal viudns ‘Opanidos* Adpos BodOos 
Aiodos. avtTos pév ody ad’ avtod Tods Kadov- 
pévous I‘patxovs mpoonyopevoev” EXXnvas, Tois dé 
Tao éuépioe THY YOpav: Kal Bov0os wev Na Bov 
tHv Ilerorovyncov é« Kpeovons tis Ep 
’"Axaov éyévvnce cai “lwva, ap av’ Ayatol Kab 
“loves Kadovdvtar, Adpos S& tiv mépav ye@pay 
IleXotrovvyicov AaBa@v Tovs KaToixovs ad’ éavTod 
Awpueis éxddecev, Aiodos 5€ Bacihevov Tov Trepl 
THY Occcariav toT@v Tors évoixodvTas Aiondels 
Tpoonyopevae, Kal yjuas’ Evapérny thv Aniuayov 
maidas pv éyévynoev émtd, KpnOéa Xiovdov 
"A@dpavta Larpwvéa Aniova Mayvnra Tepinpny, 
Ouyatépas 5é mévte, Kavakny Adx«vovnv Tetoe- 
dicny Karvenv Tepiprjdnv. 

Tlepiundns pév odv cat’ Ayeroov ‘Imamoddpas 
kat "Opéorns, Iesordixns 5é xat Muppsdovos 

4”Avtigpos cat”"Axtop. “Ad«vovnv dé Kijvé éynwev 

} yeyevvijc6a: A, Scholiast on Homer, J/. xiii. 307 (citing 
Apollodorus) : yeyerfic@a Ra. 

2 10... dedrepos 5¢ in Scholiast on Homer, /.c. 


3 dponldos PR&: *Operddos Heyne: ’*OPpnidos Scholiast on 
Plato, Sympos. p. 208 p, Hercher. 





1 This passage as to the children of Deucalion is quoted by 
the Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, xiii. 307, who names Apollo- 
dorus as his authority. 

2 As to Hellen and his sons, see Strabo, viii. 7. 1, p- 383 ; 
Pausanias, vii. 1.2; Conon, Narrat. 27. According to the 


Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, i. 2, Xuthus was ason of Aeolus. 
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Hellen, whose father some say was Zeus, and second 
Amphictyon, who reigned over Atticaafter Cranaus ; 
and third a daughter Protogonia, who became the 
mother of Aethlius by Zeus.! Hellen had Dorus, 
Xuthus, and Aeolus? by anymph Orseis, Those who 
were called Greeks he named Fellenes after himself,3 
and divided the country among his sons. _Xuthus 
received Peloponnese and begat Achaeus and Ion by 
Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, and from Achaeus 
and Ton the Achaeans and Ionians derive their names. 
“Dorus received the country over against Peloponnese 
and called the settlers Dorians after himself.‘ 
Aeolus reigned over the regions about Thessaly and 
named the inhabitants Aeolians.® He married 
Enarete, daughter of Deimachus, and begat seven 
sons, Cretheus, Sisyphus, Athamas, Salmoneus, Deion, 
Magnes, Perieres, and five daughters, Canace, Alcyone, 
Pisidice, Calyce, Perimede.® 

Perimede had Hippodamas and Orestes by Ache- 
lous; and Pisidice had Antiphus and Actor by Myr- 
midon. Aleyone was married by Ceyx, son of Lucifer.’ 














3 According to the Parian Chronicle, the change of the 
national name from Greeks (@raikoi) to Hellenes took place 
in 1521 p.c. See Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. - 
C. Miiller, i. 542 sg. Compare Aristotle, Meteorologica, i. 14, 

352; Htymologicum Magnum, p. 239, s.v. Tpaucds ; 
Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Tpauds ; Pausanias, iii. 20. 6, with 
my note; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
vol. ii. p. 160. 

* As to the early seats of the Dorians, see Herodotus, i. 56. 

5 As to the Aeolians of Thessaly, compare Pausanias, x. 
8. 4; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 2. 

6 As to Aeolus, his descendants, and their settlements, see 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 2-7; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iv. 
107 (190). 

7 According to Ovid (Metamorph. xi. 271 sq.), Ceyx re- 
flected his father’s brightness in his face. 
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¢ / a \ 
Ewodopov mais. ovror dé 8: vrepnpaverav 
, e al 
am@XovTO' 6 ev yap THY yuvatka édeyev “Hpayr, 
\ 
4 8é Tov dvdpa Aia, Zeds dé adtods atapvéwce, 
Kal THY wey aNKvOVa éTOinae TOV Oé KHUKA. ; 
Kavan Sé éyéervncev! éx Tlocesdavos ‘Omdéa 
kat Nipéa xai’Exwréa xal’AdXwéa xal Tpiora. 
> j 
Arweds pev ody &ynpev “Idipédecay tHv Tpioros, 
Hris Ilocedavos npacOn, cai cuvexas portaca 
emt tiv Oddaccay, yepolv apvouévn Ta KUpaTa 
Tois KONTroLs evepoper. auveOwr dé avtH Llocer- 
Sav S00 éyévynce Taidas, ’Otov Kat Edeadrny, 
tovs "AXwddas Aeyopuévous. ovTOL KaT évvavTov 
nitavov TATOOS pev TNXVAloV phKosS Sé Opyviatov* 
évvéa Sé éTav yevopevot, Kal TO wev TAATOS THKOV 
éyovtes evvéa TO dé péyeOos dpyurav évvéa, mpos 
Geovs? waxecOat Sievoodvto, Kal Thy pev”"Oocav 
> \ \ wv »” b] \ \ \ v 
él tov “Odvpurrov Cecav, él dé tHv “Oocav 
Oévtes Td I1Hdcov Sia Tov OpOv TovT@Y 7IrEihouY 
> > \ > / \ \ \ / 
eis ovpavov avaByncecOat, Kal tiv pev Pddaccay 
xooavtes Tois dpeot Troimce *® EXeyov irretpor, 
\ be n 6 A > lal be at) / \ 
THv O¢ yhv Odrdaccav éuva@vTo de Kdiadtns ev 
“Hpav Qos 5¢ "Aptemv. enoav dé cat” Apny. 
1 eyévvnoev Scaliger, Heyne (in text), Westermann, 
Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: érolnoey A. Heyne 


conjectured éxincer. 2 @eovs KH: Oedyv A. 
3 rorhoew A: éxmorhoey EK, Wagner. 





1 Compare Scholiast on Aristophanes, Birds, 250; Schol. 
on Homer, Jl. ix. 562; Eustathius on Homer, /.c. p. 776. 
The story may be a reminiscence of an ancient Greek custom, 
in accordance with which kings are said to have been regu- 
larly called Zeus. See J. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 102 sq.; 
id., Chiliades, i. 474; A.B. Cook, ‘‘ The European Sky-god,” 
Folk-lore, xv. (1904), pp. 299 sqq. 

2 Compare Lucian, Halcyon, 1; Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Birds, 250; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 410 sqq., especially 710 sqq.; 
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These perished by reason of their pride; for he said 
that his wife was Hera, and she said that her hus- 
band was Zeus.!_ But Zeus turned them into birds; 
her he made a kingfisher (alcyon) and him a gannet 
(ceyx).? 

Canace had by Poseidon Hopleus and Nireus and 
Epopeus and Aloeus and Triops. Aloeus wedded 
Iphimedia, daughter of Triops; but she fell in love 
with Poseidon, and often going to the sea she would 
draw up the waves with her hands and pour them 
into her lap. Poseidon met her and begat two sons, 
Otus and Ephialtes, who are called the Aloads.® 
These grew every year a cubit in breadth and a 
fathom in height; and when they were nine years 
old,t being nine cubits broad and nine fathoms high, 
they resolved to fight against the gods, and they set 

/ Ossa on Olympus, and having set Pelion on Ossa 
they threatened by means of these mountains to 
ascend up to heaven, and they said that by filling up 
the sea with the mountains they would make it dry 
land, and the land they would make sea. And 
Ephialtes wooed Hera, and Otus wooed Artemis ; 
moreover they put Aresin bonds.> However, Hermes 
Hyginus, Fab. 65. The identification of the sea-bird ceyx 
is doubtful. See D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of 
Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), p. 81. 

% As to the Aloads, see Homer, Od. xi. 305 sqq.; Virgil, 
Aen. vi. 582 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 28. 

4 This answers to the évvéwpo. of Homer (Od. xi. 31), the 
meaning of which has been disputed. See Merry, on Homer, 
Od. x. 19. Hyginus (Fab. 28) understood évvéwpo: in the 
same way as Apollodorus (‘‘ cwm essent annorum novem”). 

5 They are said to have imprisoned him for thirteen months 
in a brazen pot, from which he was rescued, in a state of 
great exhaustion, by the interposition of Hermes. See 
Homer, Jl. v. 385 sqqg. Compare my note, ‘‘Ares in the 
brazen pot,” The Classical Review, ii. (1888) p. 222. 
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tovrov pev oov ‘Epuis é&éxdewev, aveide 5€ Tods 
Andwdbas ev Nad€m “Aptemis 80° amdrns: adda- 
Eaca yap thy idéav eis EXadov Sia pécwv' avTav 
émndnaev, of Sé BovrAdpmevor evoToXiaat TOD 
Onpiov? éf éavtovs HKdvTicav. 

Kaniens 5é cal ’AcOXiov rais Evdupior yive- 
tat, doTis é« Beccarias Aiodéas ayayov “Hw 
@Kioe. éyouar 56 adTov Ties é« Avos yevéoOat. 

/ / / > / / \ 
TovTou Kddrev SveveyKovtos npadaOn Leryvyn, Leds 
Sé aiT@ Sidwaw d BovrcTar EdécOau 0 dé aipeirat 
xorpacbar Sia mavtos A0dvatos Kal ayipws Mévor. 

> / be \ iS 4 3 Xx ef a 

Evdupiovos 6¢ cal vidos vipdys,® } @s Ties 
> , > / 4 > / 3 \ 
Igsavdoons, Aitwd0s, 65 atoxteivas Ami Tov 
Dopwvéws cal puyav eis tiv Koupytida yopayr, 

/ \ ¢ / / \ / 
KTelvas tovs vrobeEapévous DOias wai “Amrod- 
Aewvos viovs, Adpov kal Aaddoxov kai Tlovvtroirny, 
ad’ éavtod tiv xopav Aitwdiav éxdrecev. 

Aitwrod Sé Kai Tpovens tis PopBov UWrevpav 

\ \ > / > > e e > > / 
kal Kadvédov éyévovto, af av ai év Aitwdia 
mores @vondcbncav. Tdevpov pev ody yijpas 
Eavbinmrny tiv Aw@pou raida éyévynoev Ayivopa, 
Ouyatépas 6¢ Lrepomny Kal Stpatovinny Kai Mao- 

) + Kadvéa 6é «kal Aionri ns Amu- 
dovTnv advba@vos 6€ Kai Atodkias THs Apu 
Odovos ’Emixdotn <xal> Ipwrtoryévera, €& is Kab 

e lal 
“A peos "OfvaAos. "Aryrjvwp 5é o INevpavos yypas 
"Exixdotny tiv Kadvddvos éyévynoe Tlop@aova 


1 uéowy ER®, Hercher, Wagner: uécov A: pécov Heyne, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 

2 rod Onptov Heyne, Hercher, Wagner: 7d @nploy AH, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 

3 ynldos viudns Hercher, Wagner: onldos R®: onfdos viu- 
ons h vnlios A. 

4 Aaopdvrny Heyne: Acoddvrny A: Acwpdyrny Hercher. 
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rescued Ares by stealth, and Artemis killed the 
Aloads in Naxos by a ruse. For she changed herself 
into a deer and leaped between them, and in their 
eagerness to hit the quarry they threw their darts 
at each other.! 

Calyce and Aethlius had a son Endymion who led 
Aeolians from Thessaly and founded Elis. But some 
say that he was a son of Zeus. As he was of surpas- 
sing beauty, the Moon fell in love with him, and Zeus 
allowed him to choose what he would, and he chose 
to sleep for ever, remaining deathless and ageless.? 

Endymion had by a Naiad nymph or, as some say, by 
Iphianassa, a son Aetolus, who slew Apis, son of 
Phoroneus, and fled to the Curetian country. There 
he killed his hosts, Dorus and Laodocus and Polypoe- 
tes, the sons of Phthia and Apollo, and called the 
country Aetolia after himself.% 

Aetolus and Pronoe, daughter of Phorbus, had sons, 
Pleuron and Calydon, after whom the cities in Aeto- 
liawere named. Pleuron wedded Xanthippe, daughter 
of Dorus, and begat a son Agenor, and daughters, 
Sterope and Stratonice and Laophonte. Calydon 
and Aeolia, daughter of Amythaon, had daughters, 
Epicaste and Protogonia, who had Oxylus by Ares. 
And Agenor, son of Pleuron, married Epicaste, 
daughter of Calydon, and begat Porthaon and 

1 Compare Hyginus, Fab. 28. 

2 As to Endymion and the Moon, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. iv. 57 sq., with the Scholiast ; Pausanias, v. 1. 4; 
Mythographi Graeci, ed Westermann, pp. 319 sq., 324; 
Hyginus, fab.271. The present passage of Apollodorus is 
quoted almost verbally by Zenobius, Cent. iii. 76, but as 
usual without mention of his authority. The eternal sleep 
of Endymion was proverbial. See Plato, Phaedo, 17, p. 720; 
Macarius, Cent. iii. 89; Diogenianus, Cent. iv. 40: Cicero, 
De finibus, v. 20. 55 ; compare id. Tuscul. Disput. i. 38. 92. 

® Compare Pausanias, v. 1. 8 ; Conon, Narrat. 14. re 
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kai Anpovixny, is Kat "Apeos Etnvos Mé@xXos 
Ilvros Oéotuos. 

Einvos pév ody éyévvnce Madpryocav, iy 
>? , / v eres / 
AmroAdwvos pvnotevouévouv “Idas o ’Adapéws 
Hptace, kaBov mapa Llocevddvos apya wtrd- 
mtepov. Stoxwv dé Kvnvos ep’ Apyatos émt tov 
Avkoppav i\Oe trotamov, cataraBeiv § od duvd- 
fevos Tovs pev imous aécdakev, éavtov 8 eis 
TOV ToTauov éBare: Kal Kareltar Kinvos 6 
motamos am éxeivov. “das 6 eis Meoonvnr 
mTapayivetat, Kal avT@ 6 ’Amdd\N@Y TepiTUYaV 
adatpetrar THY KOpHY. paxopévwv dé ad’Tay Tepl 
TOV THS Tatoos yduwv, Leds Svadvoas érétpewev 
avTn Th wap0évm édécOat orotépw BovreTat 
cvvoikeiy’ 1 O€ Seicaca, ws av un) ynp@cav avTny 
"AmoAXwv Katarimn, Tov "ldav eireTo dvdpa. 

Bcecrtip dé €& Eipudéusdos ths KreoBotias éyé- 
vovto Ouyartépes ev ’AdNOaia Anda “Treppvjotpa, 
dppeves dé "Idixdos Kiurmos IdyjEvmmos Kupo- 
TUNOS. 

Ilop@dovos 5é kai Kdpitns <tis> ‘Immoddpuav- 
Tos éyévovto traides Oiveds “Ayptos "AXKdOo0g5 
Méras Aevxwreds, Ouyatnp S& Yreporn, && Hs 
kat Ayedwou Lecphvas yevécOar Néyovow. 

VIII. Oiveds 5€ Bacidkedwv Kadvddvos rapa 





1 As to Evenus and Marpessa, see Scholiast on Homer, 
Iliad, ix. 557; Kustathius, on Homer, l.c. p. 776 ; Plutarch, 
Pardliela, 40; Hyginus, Fab. 242 (who calls Evenus a son of 
Hercules). According to the first two of these writers, 
Evenus, like Oenomaus, used to set his daughter’s suitors to 
run a chariot race with him, promising to bestow her on the 
winner ; but he cut off the heads of his vanquished competi- 
tors and nailed them to the walls of his house. This seems 
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Demonice, who had Evenus, Molus, Pylus, and 
Thestius by Ares. 

Evenus begat Marpessa, who was wooed by Apollo, 

but Idas, son of Aphareus, carried her off in a winged 

chariot which he received from Poseidon.!_ Pursuing 
him in a chariot, Evenus came to the river Lycormas, 
but when he could not catch him he slaughtered his 
horses and threw himself into the river, and the 
river is called Evenus after him. But Idas came to 
Messene, and Apollo, falling in with him, would have 
robbed him of the damsel. As they fought for the 
girl’s hand, Zeus parted them and allowed the maiden 
herself to choose which of the two she would marry ; 
and she, because she feared that Apollo might desert 
her in her old age, chose Idas for her husband.? 

Thestius had daughters and sons by Eurythemis, 
daughter of Cleoboea: the daughters were Althaea, 
Leda,*? Hypermnestra, and the males were Iphiclus, 
Evippus, Plexippus, and Eurypylus. 

Porthaon and Euryte, daughter of Hippodamas, 
had sons, Oeneus, Agrius, Aleathous, Melas, Leuco- 
peus, and a daughter Sterope, who is said to have 
been the mother of the Sirens by Achelous. 

VIII. Reigning over Calydon, Oeneus was the 


to be the version of the story which Apollodorus had before 
him, though he has abridged it. 

2? Compare Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, ix. 557 (who cites 
Simonides) ; Eustathius, on Homer, l.c. p. 776; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 561; Pausanias, v. 18. 2. 

* Pausanias (iii. 13. 8) agrees with Apollodorus in saying 
that Leda was the daughter of Thestius, who was a son of 
Agenor, who was a son of Pleuron ; and he cites the epic 
poem of Areus as his authority for the genealogy. 
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Awovicouv dutov aurédou rpdtos+ éxaBe. ynpas 
dé "ANOaiav thy Deotiov yerva Tokéa, bv abtos 
éxtewev UTepTndjcavtTa THY Tappov, Kal Tapa 
tovTov @upéa xal Knrvpevor,? nai Ovyarépa 

/ > / » 
Topyny, iv Avdpaipov éynwe, cat Anudvespay, iv 
> / / s, A ‘ 
AdOaiav Néyovow éx Atovicov yevvncar. avTy 
& jvioyer Kal TA KaTa TOdEMOV HoKEl, Kal Tepl 
nr a ¢ a n 
TOV yapov avThis “HpaxrHs mpds ’Ayed@ov érra- 

: ih 3 \? / lal > 5 ae 
Aatcev. éyévynoe O€ AdNOaia raida €& Oivéws 
Meréaypor, dv é& “Apeos yeyevviicOai pact. Tov- 
tov © dvTos nmepoav éEmTa Tapayevouévas Tas 
potpas hacly eimeiv, <dTi>* roTe TEedXeUTHOEL 
¢ rn 

Menréaypos,* Stay 0 Kalopevos éml ths érydpas 
Sados KaTaxah. TodTO aKxovcaca Tov dadov 
> / ? / \ / > , 
aveteto "ANMaia Kai KxatéPero eis Aadpvaka. 
Menréaypos S¢ avnp adtpwtos Kal yevvaios yevd- 
pevos Tovde TOV TpOTOV ETEXEUTHTEV. éTHTL@Y 
KapTov év TH Xopa yevouévwv Tas amapyxas 

1 «patos ER®: mpara A. 

2 KAdueuov Bekker, Wagner (misprint). 

3 7. omitted in AE, but inserted by Diodorus Siculus in 
the parallel passage, iv. 34. 6. 


4 redevthoe: MeAéaypos AE, Zenobius, Cent. v. 33: TeAev- 
Thoew Medéaypov LN. 





1 Compare Hyginus, Fab. 129. 

2 So Romulus is said to have killed Remus for leaping over 
the rising wall of Rome (Livy, i. 7. 2). 

8 See Apollodorus, ii. 7. 5, with the note. 

4 The whole of the following account of the life and 
death of Meleager is quoted, with a few verbal changes 
and omissions, by Zenobius (Cent. v. 33). The story is 
told by Bacchylides (Hpinic. v. 93 sqq.) and, though 
without any express mention of the burning brand or of 
Meleager’s death, by Homer (Iliad, ix. 529-599). Compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 34; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 270 sqq.; 
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first who received a vine-plant from Dionysus.!_ He 
married Althaea, daughter of Thestius, and begat 
Toxeus, whom he slew with his own hand because he 
leaped over the ditch.2, And besides Toxeus he had 


Thyreus and Clymenus, anda daughter Gorge, whom 
Andraemon married, and another daughter Deianira, | 


who is said to have been begotten on Althaea by 
Dionysus. ‘This Deianira drove a chariot and prac- 
tised the art of war, and Hercules wrestled for her 
hand with Achelous.* Althaea had also a son Melea- 
ger,* by Oeneus, though they say that he was begotten 
by Ares. It is said that, when he was seven days old, 
the Fates came and declared that Meleager should die 
when the brand burning on the hearth was burnt out. 
On hearing that, Althaea snatched up the brand and 
deposited it in a chest.5 Meleager grew up to be an 
invulnerable and gallant man, but came by his end 
in the following way. In sacrificing the firstfruits of 


Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. ii. 481; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 46 sq. 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 146). It was made the theme 
of tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides. See Aug. Nauck, 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta? (Leipsic, 1889), pp. 219 
8q-, 525 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. by A. C. 
Pearson, ii. 64 sqq. 
® For the story of the burning brand on which the life of 
Meleager depended, see also Aeschylus, Choeph. 604 sqq.; 
Bacchylides, Hpinic. v. 136 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 34. 
6sq.; Pausanias, x. 31.4; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 2 ; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. lxvii. vol. ii. p. 231, ed. L. Dindorf ; 
Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, ix. 534; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 
445-525 ; Hyginus, Fab. 171, 174; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. ii. 481; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 47 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
146). The story belongs to a widespread class of tales con- 
cerned with the ‘‘external soul,” or the belief that a person’s 
life is bound up with an animal or object outside of his own 
body. See Balder the Beautiful, ii. 94 sqq. 
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APOLLODORUS 


Oiveds Bevis maou Ovwv povns "Aprémidos é€eXa- 
Gero. 1 68 pavicaca Ka pov epijcen - éEoyvov 
peyée0er TE Kal poun, os THY Te viv domopov 
érider kal Ta Bockyjpata Kal Tous evTuyyavovTas 
Step Oexpev. émt ToUTop TOV nam pov TOUS apiarous 
ex THs “EXddbos mavTas TVVEKANETE, Kat TO 
KTELVAVTL TOV Opa THY Sopav ddcew apiaretov 
emnyyetharo. ot 5é cuvenOdvtes éml tiv Tov 
eam pov Onpav joav olde: Medéaypos Oivéas, 
Apvas ! "A peos, eK Kanuddvos ovta, "ldas ral 
Avykeds ’"Adapéws éx Meoonvns, Kaotap kat 
Tlorvdevens Ards cat Anjdas é« Aaxedaipovos, 
Onceds Alyéws €& "AOnvdv, "Aduntos Pépyntos 
éx Pepav, ’Ayxatos <xal> Kngeds Avxovpyou é& 
’Apxadias, ‘lacwv Aicovos é& lodxod, "Idixdijs 
‘Apditpvovos éx OnBar, Tleepious "TElovos ékx 
Aapions, IUnreds Aiaxod é« POias, Te\apov 
Aiaxod éx Larapivos, Ruputioy “AKTopos éx 
Dias, ’Aradavrn Zxowews é& ‘Apcasdias, ’Ap- 
gudpaos Ouxr€ovs? é& “Apyous: pera TOUT@D 
Kal oi Oeotiov taides. cuveMMovtas Sé avdTtods 
Oiveds émi évvéa Tpepas eFevice: TH Sexatn Oe 
Kydéws cal “Ayxatou Kat TLV@Y adX@v amagvowv- 
TOV MeTa yuvarKos emt thv Onpav * ef vévau, : 
Mehéaypos éyov yuvairca Kyeordtpap thy “Ida 
kal Mapriyoons Ouyarépa, Bovdopevos 5é xal é& 
‘Aradavrns Texvorrowjoac Oat, ocuvnvayKkaceyv av- 
Tous éml tiv Onpav peta tavTns e&révar. Tept- 

1 Aptas Aegius: momas A. 

2 OixAéovs Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: ioxAéovs A. Compare A. C. Pearson, The Frag- 


ments of Sophocles, vol. ii. p. 119. 
3 rhv Onpavy A: roy kampoy HE. 
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the annual crops of the country to all the gods Oeneus 
forgot Artemis alone. But she in her wrath sent a 
boar of extraordinary size and strength, which pre- 
vented the land from being sown and destroyed the 
cattle and the people that fell in with it. To attack 
this boar Oeneus called together all the noblest men 
of Greece, and promised that to him who should 
kill the beast he would give the skin asa prize. Now 
the men who assembled to hunt the boar were 
these !:—Meleager, son of Oeneus; Dryas, son of 
Ares; these came from Calydon; Idas and Lynceus, 
sons of Aphareus, from Messene; Castor and Pollux, 
sons of Zeus and Leda, from Lacedaemon; Theseus, 
son of Aegeus, from Athens ; Admetus, son of Pheres, 
from Pherae; Ancaeus and Cepheus, sons of Lycur- 
gus, from Arcadia; Jason, son of Aeson, from 
loleus ; Iphicles, son of Amphitryon, from Thebes; 
Pirithous, son of Ixion, from Larissa; Peleus, son 
of Aeacus, from Phthia; Telamon, son of Aeacus, 
from Salamis ; Eurytion, son of Actor, from Phthia ; 
Atalanta, daughter of Schoeneus, from Arcadia ; 
Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, from Argos. With 
them came also the sons of Thestius. And when 
they were assembled, Oeneus entertained them for 
nine days; but on the tenth, when Cepheus and An- 
caeus and some others disdained to go a-hunting with 
a woman, Meleager compelled them to follow the 
chase with her, for he desired to have a child also by 
Atalanta, though he had to wife Cleopatra, daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa. When they surrounded the 


1 For lists of the heroes who hunted the Calydonian 
boar, see Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 299 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 
173. 
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APOLLODORUS 


otdvtav 8& adtav tov Kampov, ‘Treds! wey Kat 
*AyKaios t bo tod Onpos SuepOapnoar, Evputiova 
dé [Indeds axov Kxarnkovtice. Tov Oé Kam pov 
mpotn pev “Atadavrn els Ta vata éTokevee, 
SevTepos dé "A ppidpaos eis Tov opOarpov" Me- 
éaypos be avTov els. TOV KEvEOVE meas amé- 
KTEWE, Kat AaBov 7o Sépas ewxev ‘AtahavTy. 
ot O€ @eariou maides, adofobvres et Ta.povT@v 
dvdpésv yur?) Ta dproreta Myperat, TO dépas 
avTns * adethovro, KaTa yévos avtois T™ poonjKetp 
AéeyovTes, eb Mehéaypos Aap Bavew fn) 7 poarpoiTo. 
opytaels dé Mehéarypos Tous pev Oeoriov taidas 
améxtewe, TO bé Sépas eoone TH “Ataddvtyn. 
"ArOala S& ruTnOcica ml TH Tov ddedkPav 
amrwnela Tov Sarov ire, cal 0 Meddaypos éEaid- 
vns atréOavev. 

Oi dé pacwy ovxY ovTw MeAdayypov TENEUTHTAL, 
audio BynrovvTov dé TIS dopas * tav Oeotiov trai- 
S@v ws Ipixdov Tperov Bandovtos, Kovpnor Kal 
Kadvémviors TOhemov evaThvat, éfeNOovtos dé 
Mededypou Kai Tivas TOV Beariov Taide povev- 
cavtos ‘ANOaiav apdcacbar Kat avtod Tov O¢ 
opytGopevov olkot peéverv. Hon O& TOV TodEMioV 
Tots reixert T poomenalovTov Kal TOV TOMTODV 
aEvoww Tov pel? ikeTn plas Bonbeiv, pores mea Oevta 
vmod THs yuvarkos é&eAOciv, Kal Tods Rortrods 

1 ‘yrebs Aegius: midos A. 

2 airfis Wagner (comparing Scholiast.on Aristophanes, 
Frogs, 1238, and Zenobius, Cent. v. 33): a’ri A: airol E: 
avr}v Hercher. 

8 Sopas Frazer (for dopd compare i. 6. 2 and 3, ii. 1. 2, 
ii. 4. 10, ii. 5. 1): ris Ohpas E, Wagner: ris Onpas acl A, 
Bekker: rod Onpts pact Heyne, Miiller: rod Onpds Wester- 
mann. Hercher omits rijs 0qpas paclv. 
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boar, Hyleus and Ancaeus were killed by the brute, 
and Peleus struck down Eurytion undesignedly with 
a javelin. But Atalanta was the first to shoot the 
boar in the back with an arrow, and Amphiaraus was 
the next to shoot it in the eye; but Meleager killed 
it by a stab in the flank, and on receiving the skin 
gave it to Atalanta. | Nevertheless the sons of Thes- 
tius, thinking scorn that a woman should get the 
prize in the face of men, took the skin from her, 
alleging that it belonged to them by right of birth if 
Meleager did not choose to take it. But Meleager 
in a rage slew thesons of Thestius and gave the skin 
to Atalanta. However, from grief at the slaughter 
of her brothers Althaea kindled the brand, and 
Meleager immediately expired. 

But some say that Meleager did not die in that 
way,! but that when the sons of Thestius claimed 
the skin on the ground that Iphiclus had been the 
first to hit the boar, war broke out between the 
Curetes and the Calydonians; and when Meleager 
had sallied out? and slain some of the sons of 
Thestius, Althaea cursed him, and he in a rage re- 
mained at home; however, when the enemy ap- 
proached the walls, and the citizens supplicated him 
to come to the rescue, he yielded reluctantly to his 
wife and sallied forth, and having killed the rest of 


_  } The following account of the death of Meleager is sub- 
stantially that of Homer, JJ. ix. 529 sqq. 
2 From Calydon, then besieged by the Curetes. 
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ktelvavta Tov Ocotiov raidwy arobavelv pay o- 

\ \ \ / A > 7 
joevov. peta d€ TOV Mededypou Cavarov AdOata 
cal KXeordtpa éavtas avnptycar, ai dé Opnvovaat 
TOV vexpov yuvaiKes aTrwpvenO naar. 

"ArOatas S€ aroBavovans éynuev Oiveds Tepi- 
Bovav thv ‘lamovoov. tavtnv Oé 6 pev ypawas 
THhv OnBaisda TworepnOcions ‘Orévov Aver AaPetv 

c a 

Oivéa yépas, ‘Hatodos dé €& "OXEvou ris “Axaias, 
ed0appévny bd ‘Iamoatpdtov Tob ApapuyKéas, 
‘Inrrovouy Tov Tatépa Téuryar wpos Oivéa Topp@ 
ths “EXXddos évta, évTetNdpevov amoxtetvat.* 
celal 8é of Néyortes ‘Immovouv éruyvovta THy idiav 
Ouyatépa ébOappévnv bd Oivéws, &yxvov avTny 
mpos TovTov atroméuwat. éyevvnOn dé éx TavTns 
Oive? Tudevs. Tetcavdpos 5&8 adrov é« Vopyns 
yevéoOar reyes THs yap Ouyatpds Oivéa Kata 
tHv BovAnow Aros épacb vat. 

Tudeds d€ avnp yevopuevos yevvaios épuyadevOn, 
KTelvas, @S mév TIWEs A€yovow, adeAhov Oivéws 
> / ¢ \. \ > / 7 
AnrxdOoor, ws € 0 tiv AXkpatwvida yeypapas, 

\ / a 3 4 > lal / 
Tovs MérXavos twatdas éruBovrevorvtas Oivet, Dnvéea 


1 &woxreiva: Faber, Heyne, Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: a@mooreiAa A. 





1 The birds called in Greek meleagrides, guinea-fowl 
(Numida sp.). See Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 2; 
Aelian, De natura animalium, iv. 42; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 
533-546; Hyginus, Fab. 174; Pliny, Nat. Hist. x.74, xxxvii. 
40. Worshippers of Artemis strictly abstained from eating 
the bird; the reason of the abstention was known to the 
natives of Leros, one of the Sporades (Aelian, i.c.). The 
birds were kept in the sanctuary of the Maiden (Artemis ?) 
in that island, and were tended by the priests (Athenaeus 
xiv. 71, p. 6550). It is said that it was Artemis who turned 
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the sons of Thestius, he himself fell fighting. After 
the death of Meleager, Althaea and Cleopatra hanged 
themselves, and the women who mourned the dead 
man were turned into birds.1 

After Althaea’s death Oeneus married Periboea, 
daughter of Hipponous. The author of the Thebaid 
says that when Olenus was sacked, Oeneus received 
Periboea as a gift of honour; but Hesiod says that 
she was seduced by Hippostratus, son of Amarynceus, 
and that her father Hipponous sent her away from 
Olenus in Achaia to Oeneus, because he dwelt far 
from Greece, with an injunction to put her to death.? 
However, some say that Hipponous discovered that 
his daughter had been debauched by Oeneus, and 
therefore he sent her away to him when she was with 
child. By her Oeneus begat Tydeus. But Pisander 
says that the mother of Tydeus was Gorge, for Zeus 
willed it that Oeneus should fall in love with his 
own daughter.’ 

When Tydeus had grown to be a gallant man 
he was banished for killing, as some say, Alcathous, 
brother of Oeneus; but according to the author 
of the Alcmaeonid his victims were the sons of Melas 
who had plotted against Oeneus, their names being 


the sisters of Meleager into birds by touching them with a 
rod, after which she transferred them to the island of Leros 
(Antoninus Liberalis, lc.) On the birds see D’Arcy Went- 
worth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), 
pp. 114 sq. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 35. 1 sg., according to 
whom Periboea alleged that she was with child by Ares, 
Sophocles wrote a tragedy on the subject ; a few fragments 
of it remain (The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, 
i. 216 sqq.). 

3 Gorge was a daughter of Oeneus. See above, i. 8. 1; 
Pausanias, x. 38. 5. 
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Evptarov Trrépraov’ Avtioxov Edundnv répvorra 
EavOirmov Xevérxaov, ws 6é Pepexvdys gyotr, 
"Oeviav aderp ov iSvov. ’Ayptiov oé Sixas émd- 
yovtos avT@® huyav eis” Apyos Ke mpos "“Adpac- 
Tov, Kal TV ToUTOV ynwas Ouyatépa AnurvrAnv 
éyévuynoe Acoundnv. 

Tudeds pev oby ert OnBas per ‘Adpaorou 
oT paTeva d[Evos tro Medavimmou Tpobels amré- 
Oavev> ot dé "Aypiou maides, Bepairns ‘OyxneTos 
II po@oos Kedevtop Avkwrreds Medaverros, ade- 
Aopevor TI Oivéws Baciretav TO marpl éocar, 
Kal mpooére favra tov Oivéa xabeiptavres nKi- 
Fovro. borepov de Acopndng é& “Apyous Twapa- 
Yyevopevos pet” ‘AAxpatovos * Kptoa Ttovs pev 
“Aypiou maisas, xo pis ‘Oyxnarod Kab @cpoirou, 
mavtas améxrTewwev (obrox yap d0dcavtes eis 
Tedor dvynaov epuyor), Thy Oe Baowretar, €mr€t61) 
ynparos Fv oO Oiveds, *Avdpaipmovt 7 THY Ouyatépa 
tod Oivéws ynpavre dédaxe, tov 6€ Oivéa eis 
TleXorrovynaov iryev. of be Siapuryovres ’Ayptou 
matoes évedpevoarTes mept THY Trégou éotiav 
Tis “Apkadtas TOV mpeaBurny a am éxTEWwar. Auo- 
pons O€ Tov vex pov els “Apyos Kopioas eBarpev 
év0a viv tworts am’ éxetvov Oivon Kkareirat, cal 

1 "AAkuaiwvos Heyne (comparing Strabo, x. 2. 25, p. 462), 


Bekker, Wagner: ’AAxcuéwvos Hercher: %AAov A, Wester- 
mann, Miiller. 





1 Compare Eustathius, on Homer, Iliad, xiv. 122, p. 971; 
Scholia on Homer, Iliad, xiv. 114, 120 ; The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. iii. p. 38, frag. 799; Statius, 
Theb. i. 401 sqq., with the commentary of Lactantius Placidus, 
pp. 47 sg. ed. R. Jahnke. The accounts differ as to whom 
Tydeus killed, but they agree that he fled from Calydon to 
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Pheneus, Euryalus, Hyperlaus, Antiochus, Eumedes 
Sternops, Xanthippus, Sthenelaus ; but as Pherecydes 
will have it, he murdered his own brother Olenias.! 
Being arraigned by Agrius, he fled to Argos and came 
to Adrastus, whose daughter Deipyle he married and 
begat Diomedes. 

Tydeus marched against Thebes with Adrastus,? 
and died of a wound which he received at the hand of 
Melanippus. But the sons of Agrius, to wit, Thersites, 
Onchestus, Prothous, Celeutor, Lycopeus, Melanippus, 
wrested the kingdom from Oeneus and gave it to 
their father, and more than that they mewed up 
Oeneus in his lifetime and tormented him. Never- 
theless Diomedes afterwards came secretly with 
Alemaeon from Argos and put to death all the sons 
of Agrius, except Onchestus and Thersités, who had 
fled betimes to Peloponnese; and as Oeneus was 
old, Diomedes gave the kingdom to Andraemon who 
had married the daughter of Oeneus, but Oeneus 
himself he took with him to Peloponnese. Howbeit, 
the sons of Thestius, who had made their escape, 
lay in wait for the old man at the hearth of 
Telephus in Arcadia, and killed him. But Diomedes 
conveyed the corpse to Argos and buried him in the 
place where now a city is called Oenoe after him.‘ 


Adrastus at Argos, and that Adrastus purified him from 
the murder (Eustathius and Scholia on Homer, U.cc.) and 
gave him his daughter to wife. Compare Apollodorus, i ili. 6.1. 

2 See below, iii. 6. 3 sqq. 

3 With this and what follows compare Pausanias, ii. 25. 2; 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, Acharn. 418 ; Antoninus Liberalis, 
Transform. 37; Hyginus, Fab. 175. The story furnished 
Euripides with ‘the theme of a tragedy called Oeneus. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fraymenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 536 
8qq. 

* Compare Pausanias, ii. 25. 2. 
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ynpas Aiyiddecav tv’ Adpdotov, <i> os evtot 
pace thv Aiytaréos, eri te OnBas kai Tpoiav 
éoTpaTevoe. 

IX. Tév dé Aldrov traidwv ‘A@dyas, Bowwrias 
duvactevor, é« Nedérns texvot maida pev Ppigov 
Ouyarépa dé “EXXqy. avbus dé ‘Ive ryapel, && Hs 
avT@ Aéapxos Kal Medixéprns éyevovTo. Tr l- 
Bovrevouca éé ‘Te Tots Negénays TEKVOLS CTTELOE 
Tas yuvaixas TOV mMuUpOV ppuyew. AapBavoveat 
bé Kpupa TOV avdpav TOUTO émpacaov. yh dé 
med purywévous Tupous dexopevn KapTous érnalous 
ovuK avedidov. O10 TeLTOV 6 ’A@dpas eis Aerdovs 
amanraynv éruvO dvero THS adopias. Ive 5é Tous 
meppbevtas dvérreuoe éyeuv os ein KeXpno pLevov 
mavaoco bau | TH dxapriay, éav ohayn Au o 
Ppifos. TobTo aKxovoas ’"AOdpas, cvvavaryKato- 
pevos vmod TOV THY yh KATOLKOUVTOD, TO Bone 
TapéoTnoe Ppi€ov. Negedy ¢ dé pera THS Guyarpos 
avTov avijprace, Kal Tap Eppod AaBodoa Xpv- 
comaddov kpuov éwxev, vp” od pepopevor be 
ovpavod yiv urepéBnoav kal Odraccav. as be 


1 ravoecGa: KE, Hercher, Wagner: ravoac@a A. 


2 bp’ E: eg’ A 





1 For the story of Athamas, Phrixus, and Helle, see Zeno- 
bius, Cent. iv. 38; Apostolius, Cent. xi. 58 ; Scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Clouds, 257; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
22; Eustathius, on Homer, Iliad, vii. 86, p. 667 ; Scholiast 
on Homer, Iliad, vii. 86 ; Diodorus Siculus, i iv. 47; Hyginus, 
Fab. 1-3; id. Astronomica, ii. 20; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, geet i. 65; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 8, 120 sq. (First Vatican Mytho- 

grapher, 23 ; Second Vatican M ythographer, 134). According 

erodotus (vii. 197), it was a rule among the descendants 
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And having married Aegialia, daughter of Adrastus 
or, as some say, of Aegialeus, he went to the wars 
against Thebes and Troy. 

IX. Of the sons of Aeolus, Athamas ruled over 
Boeotia and begat a son Phrixus and a daughter 
Helle by Nephele.! And he married a second wife, 
Ino, by whom he had Learchus and Melicertes. 
But Ino plotted against the children of Nephele 
and persuaded the women to parch the wheat ; 
and having got the wheat they did so without the 
knowledge of the men. But the earth, being sown 
with parched wheat, did not yield its annual crops; 
so Athamas sent to Delphi to inquire how he might 
be delivered from the dearth. Now Ino persuaded 
the messengers to say it was foretold that the 
infertility would cease if Phrixus were sacrificed to 
Zeus. When Athamas heard that, he was forced by 
the inhabitants of the land to bring Phrixus to the 
altar. But Nephele caught him and her daughter 
up and gave them a ram with a golden fleece, 
which she had received from Hermes, and borne 
through the sky by the ram they crossed land and 


of Phrixus that the eldest son of the family should be sacri- - 
ficed (apparently to Laphystian Zeus) if ever he entered the 
town-hall ; hence, to escape the risk of such a fate, many of 
the family fled to foreign lands. Sophocles wrote a tragedy 
called Athamas, in which he represented the king himself 
crowned with garlands and led to the altar of Zeus to be 
sacrificed, but finally rescued by the interposition of Hercules 
(Scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 237; Apostolius, Cent. 
xi, 58; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 
1 sqq.). These traditions point to the conclusion that in the 
royal line of Athamas the eldest son was regularly liable to 
be sacrificed either to prevent or to remedy a failure of the 
crops, and that in later times a ram was commonly accepted 
as a substitute for the human victim. Compare The Dying 
God, pp. 161 sqq. 
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éryévovTO Kara Thy peTtaev Kerpevny Garaccav 
Xuyeiouv Kal Xeppovjcov, aorua Bev eis Tov BvOov % a) 
“EAA, KaKel Javovans auThs am éxeivns “EXMjo- 
movTos €kAnOn TO TéXayos. Dpi€os dé 7rOev eis 
Korxous, av Ainrns éBacinreve mats ‘HXiov Kal 
Tepanidos, adedpos Oé Kipens Kal Haoupdns, iy 
Mivas éynuev. odtos avTov Drodéxerat, Kat play 
TOV Ouyatépov Xadrkeorny Sidwow. o 6é Tov 
xpvcoparrov Kprov Au Ove puéio, TO be TovToU 
d€pas Ainry didmaww'  éxeivos dé avo mept Spoy 
év “Apeos adoeu Kabirocev. éyévovto bé éx 
Xarxiorns Dpl—&w maides "Apyos Médas Dpovtes 
Kuticwpos. 

"AOdpas 5é batepov dia pip “Hpas wal TOV e& 
*Tvods éarepnOn Tatswv: avTos pev yap pavels 
érokevoe Aéapyov, Ivo dé Medixéptnv pel” Eauths 
els méNayos Eppeypev. EKTET OV oe Ths Bowwtias 
emuvOavero Tov Oeod mod KATOLKI TEL xpna Gevros 
be auT@ KaTOLKEly éy orep dv tTom@ vmod Sav 
dry pov Eevic Oh, TONAaD xNopav SueOcv é évéTuye 
AUKOLS TpoBatwv poipas VE MLO MEVOLS" ot Oé, Gewpn- 
CAaVTES AUTOV, a SunpodvTo \aTONTOVTES epuyov. 
‘AOduas 6é KTio as THY Xepav "A@apavtiav ag’ 
éauTov T poonyopeuce, Kab ynpas Ocwicta® THV 
‘Tyréws eyévvnce Aevxova “EpvOpiov Xxowéea 
II raov. 





1 Compare Zenobius, Cent. iv. 38; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 229 ; Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, vii. 86 ; Eusta- 
thius on Homer, Iliad, vii. 86, p. 667 ; id. on Homer, Od. y. 
339, p. 1543 ; Pausanias, i. 44. 7 8q., ix. 34.7; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iv. 481-542 ; Hyginus, Fab.4 and 5. Euripides wrote 
a tragedy, Ino, of which a number of fragments remain. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 482 
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sea. But when they were over the sea which lies 
betwixt Sigeum and the Chersonese, Helle slipped 
into the deep and was drowned, and the sea was 
called Hellespont after her. But Phrixus came to 
the Colchians, whose king was Aeetes, son of the 
Sun and of Perseis, and brother of Circe and 
Pasiphae, whom Minos married. He received 
Phrixus and gave him one of his daughters, Chalciope. | 
And Phrixus sacrificed the ram with the golden fleece 
to Zeus the god of Escape, and the fleece he gave 
to Aeetes, who nailed it to an oak in a grove of 
Ares. And Phrixus had children by Chalciope, to 
wit, Argus, Melas, Phrontis, and Cytisorus. 

But afterwards Athamas was bereft also of the 
children of Ino through the wrath of Hera; for he 
went mad and shot Learchus with an arrow, and Ino 
cast herself and Melicertes into the sea. Being 
banished from Boeotia, Athamas inquired of the god 
where he should dwell, and on receiving an oracle 
that he should dwell in whatever place he should be 
entertained by wild beasts, he traversed a great 
extent of country till he fell in with wolves that 
were devouring pieces of sheep; but when they saw 
him they abandoned their prey and fled. So 
Athamas settled in that country and named it 
Athamantia after himself ;? and he married Themisto, 
daughter of Hypseus, and begat Leucon, Erythrius, 
Schoeneus, and Ptous. 
sqq. It is said that Hera drove Athamas mad because she 
was angry with him for receiving from Hermes the infant 
Dionysus and bringing him up as a girl. See Apollodorus, 
iii. 4.3; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron. 22. 

* Compare Scholiast on Plato, Minos, p. 315c; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 22; Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. *>A0a- 


udvrioy, p. 24.10. According to the last of these writers, 
Athamantia was a plain in Thessaly. 
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Sicugos 5é 6 Alddov xticas ’Eqdvpay tiv viv 
Neyouevnv KopivOov yapwet Meporny thv”AtAav- 
tos. €& adtav mais yiverar PRadKos, 6 Tais 
Berrepodovtns && Evpupédns éyevvnOn, 05 Extewe 
Ti Tupimvouv Xipaipav. Kordberar dé Licupos 
év “Avdov métpov tais yepol Kal TH Kepary 
KUM@v, Kat ToUTov iTepBarrew OédXwv ovTOS 
8é mOovpevos br’ avTod MOEiTa: TAadLY eis TOUTIC®. 
river S€ tavtTny tHv Sikny Sa tHv ’Aowrod 
Ouyatépa Aiywav: aptdcavta yap avThy Kpida 
Aia’Acor® pnvica Sntobvtse Néyerau. 

Aniwv 6& Bacitievov ths Baxidos Arvopydnv 
THv Bovdou yapel, kal advT@ yivetar Ovyarnp pev 
"Aotepodia,! maides 6¢ Aivetos "Axtap Pvrakos 
Kédados, ds yapet IIpoxpw * rip *Kpexdéos. 
adOis Sé 4 "Has avrov aprate: épacbeica. 

Tlepijpns 8& Meconvnv catacyav Vopyodovny 
tiv Iepoéws eynuev, e& ts Adapeds avT@ Kal 
Aedximros kat Tuvdapews éts Te Ixdpios raides 

l *Agrepodia Preller (comparing Scholiast on Homer, J/. 
ii. 520, Scholiast on Euripides, J’roades, 9), Hercher, 


Wagner: ’Aoreporia A. 
2 Tipdxpw Aegius: mpdxvny A. 





1 Compare Homer, Iliad, vi. 152 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 1. 1. 

2 As to Bellerophon and the Chimera, see Apollodorus, ii. 
3. 1, with the note. 

3 As to Sisyphus and his stone, see Homer, Od. xi. 593-600. 
Homer does not say why Sisyphus was thus punished, but 
Pausanias (ii. 5. 1) and the Scholiast on Homer (Iliad, i. 180) 
agree with Apollodorus as to the crime which incurred this 
punishment. Hyginus assigns impiety as the cause of his 
sufferings (Fab. 60). The picturesque story of this cunning 
knave, who is said to have laid Death himself by the heels, 
so that nobody died till Ares released Death and delivered 
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And Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, founded Ephyra, which 
is now called Corinth,! and married Merope, daughter 
of Atlas. They had a son Glaucus, who had by 
Eurymede a son Bellerophon, who slew the fire- 
breathing Chimera.? But Sisyphus is punished in 
Hades by rolling a stone with his hands and head in 
the effort to heave it over the top; but push it as he 
will, it rebounds backward.? This punishment he 
endures for the sake of Aegina, daughter of Asopus ; 
for when Zeus had secretly carried her off, Sisyphus 
is said to have betrayed the secret to Asopus, who 
was looking for her. 

Deion reigned over Phocis and married Diomede, 
daughter of Xuthus; and there were born to him a 
daughter, Asterodia, and sons, Aenetus, Actor, 
Phylacus, and Cephalus, who married Procris, 
daughter of Erechtheus.* But afterwards Dawn fell 
in love with him and carried him off. 

Perieres took possession of Messene and married 
Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, by whom he had 
sons, to wit, Aphareus and Leucippus,° and Tyndareits, 


Sisyphus himself into his clutches (Scholiast on Homer, Iliad, 
vi. 153), was the theme of plays by Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?, pp. 74 sqq., 251,572; The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 184.8q. Critias, one of the Thirty 
Tyrants at Athens, is credited with a play on the same 
theme, of which a very striking fragment, giving a wholly 
sceptical view of the origin of the belief in gods, has come 
down tous. See Sextus Empiricus, ed. Im. Bekker, pp. 402 
sqq.; Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, 
pp. 771 sqq. 

4 Compare ii. 4. 7, iii. 15.1. As to the love of Dawn or 
Day for Cephalus, see Hesiod, Theog. 986 sqq.; Pausanias, i. 
3. 1; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 41 ; Ovid, Metamorph. 
vii. 700-713 ; Hyginus, Fab. 189, 270. 

5 Compare Pausanias, iv. 2. 2 and 4. 
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éyévovto. roddXol dé Tov Lepunpnv Aéyouvow ovK 
Aiddov maida adda Kuvopta! rod “Apixra 

“ an n 
duorep ta mepl tov Ilepujpous éxyovav ev TO 
"ATAaVTLK@ yéver SnrAO@copeD. 

/ . \ 2 a 4 / \ / 

Mayns 6€* yapet viudny vnida, kai yivortat 
avT@® taides Lodvdéxtns*® kal Aixtus: obdtot 
Lépipov wxicav.! 

\ \ \ \ a \ 7 

Larpovers 6 Td pev TPATov rept Oeccadiav 
KaT@KEL, Tapayevouevos O& adOis eis "HAw exel 

/ ” G \ 8e x \ a ee a 
Tow exticev. UBpiaTns Oe Ov Kal TO Ati e&tcod- 
Oat Oérov dia tHY acéBeray éxoracOn: édeye 
yap éavtov eivat Aia, kal tas éxeivov Oucias 
adbeopevos Eavt@ wpocétacce Ovew, kal Bipoas 
pev é€Enpappévas && &pyatos weta AeBHjToOV yad- 
KV cUpav édeye BpovTady, BddXov 6é eis ovpavov 
aidopuévas Nautrdbas EXeyev aotpartew. Leds Se 
avTov Kepauvvecas THY KTLGOEicay iT avTOD TOAD 
Kal Tovs olxnTopas nhavice TayTas. 

Tup@ 5é ) Larpovéws Ovyarnp kat Ard«diens 

\ a fal / > fol / 

Tapa Kpnbet [ro Larpovéws aderpo| tpehopéevyn 
épwta loyer Kvitéws Tod Totapod, Kal cvvexas 
éml Ta TovTOU pEelOpa hortaoa TovToLs émwdupeTo.® 

1 Kuvdpra Aegius: kuvdvrov A. 

_* 8. The MSS. add Aidéaov, which is retained by Miiller 
and Bekker, bracketed by Westermann, and deleted by 
Hercher and Wagner. 

3 TloAvdéxrns Aegius: moAvdedvuns A. 
4 @éxioav Heyne: @xnoay A. 
5 érwddpero Faber, Bekker, Wagner: a&xwdvpero A, Heyne, 


Westermann, Miiller: érevxero Hercher (comparing Philo- 
stratus, Hpist. 47, ) 5¢ Tupd 7G ’Eviwe? érevitaro). 





! See below, iii. 10. 3. 
2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 68. 1. His city was called 
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and also Icarius. But many say that Perieres was 
not the son of Aeolus but of Cynortas, son of 
Amyclas;! so we shall narrate the history of the 
descendants of Perieres in dealing with the family 
of Atlas. 

Magnes married a Naiad nymph, and sons were 
born to him, Polydectes and Dictys; these colonized 
Seriphus. 

Salmoneus at first dwelt in Thessaly, but after- 
wards he came to Elis and there founded a city.? 
And being arrogant and wishful to put himself on an 
equality with Zeus, he was punished for his impiety ; 
for he said that he was himself Zeus, and he took 
away the sacrifices of the god and ordered them to 
be offered to himself; and by dragging dried hides, 
with bronze kettles, at his chariot, he said that he 
thundered, and by flinging lighted torches at the ~ 
sky he said that he lightened. But Zeus struck him 
with a thunderbolt, and wiped out the city he had 
founded with all its inhabitants.® 

Now Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus and Alcidice, 
was brought up by Cretheus, brother of Salmoneus, 
and conceived a passion for the river Enipeus, and 
often would she hie to its running waters and utter 
Salmone. See Strabo, vii. 3. 3l and 32, p. 356; Stephanus 
Byzantius, 8.v. Sadudvn. 

3 Compare Virgil, Aen. vi. 585 sgqg. with the commentary 
of Servius; Hyginus, Fab. 61; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 28, 93 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 82; Second Vatican Mythographer, 56). In 
the traditions concerning Salmoneus we may perhaps trace 
the reminiscence of a line of kings who personated the Sky-god 
Zeus and attempted to make rain, thunder and lightning by 
means of imitative magic. See The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, i. 310, ii. 177, 180 sg. Sophocles composed 
a Satyric play on the subject (The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 177 sqq.). es 
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APOLLODORUS 


Ilogedav Sé eixacbels “Evie? ovynatexridn 
avTh 1 O€ yevyjcaca Kpida didvmous maidas 
éxtiOnow. éxxepévov 5é Trav Bpehov, TapiovTav 
immobopBav? imos pia mpocawrapuévn TH X¥NAH? 
Oarépov trav Bpedpav rédtov TL TOU mpocwToU 
pépos érroincev. 0 5€ immodopBos apuporépous 
Tovs Taidas avedopevos EOperve, Kal TOV meV TEMO- 
Oévra Ilediav éxddeoe, Tov Sé Erepov Nyréa. 
Terermbévtes 5€ aveyrapioay THY unTépa, Kai THY 
pntpulrav améxtewvay Xiwo0npo* KaKkovpévny yap 
yvovtes UT avTHs THY UNTEpa W@punoav én’ avTnp, 
n 6€ POdcaca eis TO THs “Hpas Téuevos ratépvye, 


1 qrapisvtwy immopopBay MSS. and editors: wapidvros immo- 
gopBot Hercher. But compare Scholiast on Homer, J/. x. 
334, éereAOdvtes obv of immopopBol averdouevol te Ta maidia 
érpepov. On the other hand Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 
253, p. 1681, has the singular: rodrov pév immopopBds dvedd- 
Mevos KTA, 

2 @maq A. Wagner ascribes the correction xq to Aegius ; 
but in his text Aegius reads @mAj and translates it so 
(*‘mamma casu quodam tetigisset”). Commelinus and Gale 
read xnAf, and so Heyne, :Westermann, Miller, Bekker, 
Hercher, and Wagner. 





1 As to the passion of Tyro for the river Enipeus, see 
Homer, Od. xi. 235 sqq.; Lucian, Dial. Marin. 13 ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 68. 3; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 234, p. 1681. 
Sophocles wrote two plays, both called T'yro, on the romantic 
love and sorrows of thisheroine. See Z'ragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck®, pp. 272 sqq.; The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 270 sqq. 

2 As to the exposure and discovery of the twins Pelias and 
Neleus, see Menander, Lpitrepontes, 108-116 (Four Plays of 
Menander, ed. E. Capps, pp. 60 s9.); Scholiast on Homer, JZ. 
x. 334; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xi. 253, p. 1681. Accord- 
ing to Eustathius and the Scholiast on Homer (Ul.ce.), Pelias 
was suckled by a mare and Neleus by a bitch. Compare 
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her plaint to them. But Poseidon in the likeness of 
Enipeus lay with her,t and she secretly gave birth 
to twin sons, whom she exposed. As the babes lay 
forlorn, a mare, belonging to some passing horse- 
keepers, kicked with its hoof one of the two infants 
and left a livid mark on its face. The horse-keeper 
took up both the children and reared them; and the 
one with the livid (pelion) mark he called Pelias, 
and the other Neleus.2, When they were grown up, 
they discovered their mother and killed their 
stepmother Sidero. For knowing that their mother 
was ill-used by her, they attacked her, but before 
they could catch her she had taken refuge in the 
precinct of Hera. However, Pelias cut her down 


Aelian, Var. Hist. xii.42. Aristotle says (Poetics, 16, p. 1454, 
b 25) that in Sophocles’s play T'yro the recognition of the 
forsaken babes was effected by means of the ark (gxd@y) in 
which they were found. Menander seems to have followed 
a somewhat different tradition, for he says that the children 
were found by an old goatherd, and that the token by which 
they were recognized was a small scrip or wallet (mypld:o0v). 
The legend of the exposed twins, the children of a divine 
father by a human mother, who were suckled by animals, 
reared by a peasant, and grew up to quarrel about a kingdom, 
presents points of resemblance to the legend of Romulus and 
Remus; and it has even been suggested that the Greek tale, 
as dramatized by Sophocles, was the ultimate source of the 
Roman story, having filtered to the early Roman historian 
Q. Fabius Pictor through the medium of the Greek historian 
Diocles of Peparethus, whom Fabius Pictor appears to have 
followed on this and many other points of early Roman 
history (Plutarch, Romulus, 3). The same word cxdégyn which 
Sophocles seems to have applied to the ark in which Pelias 
and Neleus were exposed, is applied by Plutarch (l.c.) to 
the ark in which Romulus and Remus were exposed. See 
C. Trieber, ‘‘ Die Romulussage,” Rheinisches Museum, N.F. 
xliii. (1888), pp. 568. 
3 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175, who seems 
to have copied Apollodorus. 
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Iledias 6¢ er abtav Tov Ropar avtny Katéohake, 


9 kal KaOorou Sietérer THY” Hpav atiudlov. éota- 


10 


1] 


aiacav 5& votepov mpos adArjdous, Kal Nyrevds 
pev EKTETOV HKEV ELS Meoonyny cat Ildrov xrifer, 
kat ryapet Xrwpida THY "Apdiovos, é& is avT@ 
iver at Ouyarnp pev IInpo, appeves dé Tadpos 
"Aa téptos IIlvAdwv Anipaxos | EvpvBros "Exridaos 
Ppacros Evpupévys Evaryopas ‘Ahaorwp Néotwp 
Tlepuhvpevos, ¢ @ 6) Kal Hooedav didwor peTa- 
Badrew Tas poppas, Kal Haxopevos bTe ‘Hpakdijs 
éerropber TI vXor, yevopevos. OTe pev Aéwy ore 6€ 
ddus ore O€ pérAtooa, Ud’ ‘Hpaxdéous peta TOV 
adK@v N»réws Tatowy arré@avev. éo@On 6é 
Néorop HOVOS, émret?) mapa Tepnvious érpépero: 
os yas “AvagkiBiay THY Kpatvéws Ouyarépas 
pev Tlecovdienv cal Worvedotny éyévynoe, maidas 
6é Ilepoéa Xtpatiyov "Apntrov ’Kyéppova leoio- 
tpatov ‘Aytitoxyov Opacupndnv. 

Tledtas dé mept Oeccariay KAT@KEL, Kal ynpas 
"AvateBiav THY Biavtos, ws 66 éviot 3 Dvropaxny 
thv "Apdiovos, éyévynoe traida pev “Axaoror, 
Ouyarépas 8@ Tevordienv Teddrecav ‘Iaobdnv 
"AXKnoTw. 

Kpnets 5€ xticas “lwrKov yaped Tupm trav 

1 G10. R, Wagner : évio Aéyouor A, 





1 Compare Homer, Od. xi. 281 sqq.; Pausanias, iv. 2. 5, 

® See below, ii. 7. 3, and compare Homer, Jl. xi. 690-693, 
with the Scholia ; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 549 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 10. As to Periclymenus, see the verses of Hesiod 
quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 156, 
according to whom Periclymenus received from Poseidon the 
power of turning himself into an eagle, an ant, a bee, or a 
snake; but Hercules, so says the scholiast, killed him with 
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on the very altars, and ever after he continued to 
treat Hera with contumely. But afterwards the 
brothers fell out, and Neleus, being banished, came 
to Messene, and founded Pylus, and married Chloris,! 
daughter of Amphion, by whom he had a daughter, 
Pero, and sons, to wit, Taurus, Asterius, Pylaon, 
Deimachus, Eurybius, Epilaus, Phrasius, Eurymenes, 
Evagoras, Alastor, Nestor and Periclymenus, whom 
Poseidon granted the power of changing his shape. 
And when Hercules was ravaging Pylus, in the fight 
Periclymenus turned himself into a lion, a snake, and 
a bee, but was slain by Hercules with the other sons 
of Neleus. Nestor alone was saved, because he was 
brought up among the Gerenians.?, He married 
Anaxibia, daughter of Cratieus,’ and begat daughters, 
Pisidice and Polycaste, and sons, Perseus, Stratichus, 
Aretus, Echephron, Pisistratus, Antilochus, and 
Thrasymedes. 

But Pelias dwelt in Thessaly and married Anaxibia, 
daughter of Bias, but according to some his wife was 
Phylomache, daughter of Amphion; and he begat 
a son, Acastus, and daughters, Pisidice, Pelopia, 
Hippothoe, and Alcestis.* 

Cretheus founded Ioleus and married Tyro, 


a blow of his club when he had assumed the form of a fly. 
According to another account, it was in the form of a bee 
that Periclymenus was slain ‘by Hercules (Eustathius, on 
Homer, Od. xi. 285, pp. 1685 sq.; Scholiast on Homer, JU. ii. 
336). But Ovid (l.c.) says that Hercules shot him in the 
shape of an eagle, and this version is followed by Hyginus 
(Fab. 10). Periclymenus is also reported to have been able 
to change himself into any animal or tree he pleased. (Eusta- 
thius, /.c.; Scholiast on Homer, Od, xi. 286). 

8 According to Homer (Od. iii. 452), the wife of Nestor 
was Eurydice, daughter of Clymenus. 

* Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Tyeophron, 175. 
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Larpovews, é& 5 avT@ yivovtar taides Aicwv 
"ApvOd@v Pepys. "Apvddov bev ovr olKey 
TIvXop ! Eidopevny yapet thv Pépntos, Kar ryivov- 
TOL maides auT@ Bias Kal Meddymous, 6 Os émi TOV 
Xeopiov duaredey, ovons ™po THS olKnae@s avTod 
Opuds € év  pwreos pewy U UTHPXEV> don TewvayT@y 
TOV Oeparrovtev TOUS dpeus Ta pev éptreTa Eva 
cuppopnoas éxauoe, Tous b€ TOY Opewy veoo Tous 
EO pewev. ot Oé ryevopevor TENELOL Tapacravres * 
avTo KOLLCO LEV Tov opov é€& éxatépou Tas acoas 
rais yAoooas éFexdOarpov. 6 6é dvac ras ral 
yevouevos mepudens TeV UTEpTETOMEVOY opvéwy 
TAS povas ouviel, Kal Tap éxeivov pavOdvev 
Tpouneye ToS avO pwrots Ta péddovTa. mpooéhaBe 
dé cal thv dia TOV lep@v aVvTLK HY, Tept be TOV 
"Ardevov cuvTvya@v AmoAAwVL TO LoLTrOV ApLaTOS 
qv paves. 

Bias 6é% euvnotevero Inpw Ty Nnréws: 0 
S€ ToAABY avTO pvnoTevoMévov THY OuyaTépa 


1 rbrov EF: mbAnv A. 2 wapaordytes EH: mepioravres A. 

3 Blas 5€ 6 "Auv@dovos A: the words 6 ’Auvédovos were con- 
demned as a gloss by Heyne and are omitted by Hercher 
and Wagner. 





1 Compare Homer, Od. xi. 258 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 175. 

2 As to the mode in which Melampus learned the language 
of birds, and with it the art of divination, from serpents in 
return for the kindness which he had shown to their species, 
see Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 118 ; compare 
Eustathius on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
x. 137. Helenus and Cassandra are said to have acquired their 
prophetic power in like manner. As children they were left 
overnight in a temple of Apollo, and in the morning serpents 
were found licking their ears. See Scholiast on Homer, JI. 
vii. 44; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, Introd. vol. i. pp. 
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daughter of Salmoneus, by whom he had sons, 
Aeson, Amythaon, and Pheres.1 Amythaon dwelt 
in Pylus and married Idomene, daughter of Pheres, 
and there were born to him two sons, Bias and 
Melampus. The latter lived in the country, and 
before his house there was an oak, in which there 
was a lair of snakes. His servants killed the 
snakes, but Melampus gathered wood and burnt the 
reptiles, and reared the young ones. And when 
the young were full grown, they stood beside him 
at each of his shoulders as he slept, and they 
purged his ears with their tongues. He started up 
in a great fright, but understood the voices of the 
birds flying overhead, and from what he learned 
from them he foretold to men what should come 
to pass.? He acquired besides the art of taking the 
auspices, and having fallen in with Apollo at the 
Alpheus he was ever after an excellent soothsayer. 
Bias wooed Pero, daughter of Neleus.* But as 
there were many suitors for his daughter’s hand, 


266 sq.,ed. C. G. Miiller. Porphyry said that perhaps we and 
all men might have understood the language of all animals 
if a serpent had washed our ears (De abstinentia, iii. 4). In 
the folk-tales of many lands, men are said to have obtained 
a knowledge of the language of animals from serpents, either 
by eating the flesh of serpents or in other ways. See my 
article, ‘‘ The Language of Animals,” The Archaeological 
Review, i. (1888), pp. 166 sgq. 

% The following romantic tale of the wooing of Pero is 
told also by the Scholiast on Homer (Od. xi. 287). It is 
repeated also in substantially the same form by Eustathius, 
on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685. Compare Scholiast on 
Theocritus, iii. 43 ; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 118 ; 
Propertius, ii. 3.51 sqqg. A summary of the story, shorn of 
its miraculous elements, is given by Homer (Od. xi. 287-297, 
xv, 225-238) and Pausanias (iv. 36. 3). See Appendix, 
«* Melampus and the kine of Phylacus.”. 
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SHcev ébn Te Tas PurAadKov' Boas Kopi- 
cavTe avtT@. avrar 5é hoav év Duddy, Kal 
vA 9 / > \ e ” A BA 
Kkvov épvraccev avTas ov ote avOpwios ovTE 
“Onpiov Twédas édXOeiv HdvvaTO. TavTas aduvvaTav 
Bias tas Boas Krérat twapexdre Tov adedApov 

/ 4 \ e / 
avrr\aBécbar. Merddurovs 5é tmrécyeto, Kal 
mpocitev OTe Pwpabycetar KréTTwV Kal Sees 
éviavTov ovTw Tas Boas An erat. peta bé THY 
imoayerw eis Duradknvy anne Kai, Kabdrep 
mpoeite, popabels él 7H KArAoTH Séopios? eév 
oixnpate épurdoceto. RevTrowévov dé TOD évt- 

fa) / an ad 

avtod Bpaxéos ypovov, Tav Kata TO Kpudaiov® 
THS TTEYNS TKOANKOV AKOvEL, TOD meV EpwT@VTOS 

, + / ae a / n \ 
mocov On épos TOD Soxod SvaBéSparat, Tov Sé 
amokpwopevwv* Rowtov édAdyiotov elvat. Kal 
Taxéws éxéXevoev avrov eis Erepov oiknua peta- 
yayeiv, yevouevov b€ TovUTOU peT ov TOAD cuve- 
mece TO olknua. Oavydcas S€ Pirakos, Kal 
padov Ott éoti pavtis apioTtos, AUoas TapeKd- 
ANecev eitrety OTrws aVTOD TO Tradl Idixr@ raises 

/ ¢ \ ¢e / 33? e »* , , 
yévovtar. o 6& brécxeto ef @ Tas Boas r1j- 
wera. Kal Katadvoas tavpovs S00 Kal pedoas 
TOVS oiwVOvs TpoTEKarécaTo: Tapayevouevou bé 

a tA , 
aiyuT.od, mapa TovTov pavOdver by 6tt DvrAaKOS 
mote Kplovs Téuvwv érl tov alidoiwv® Tapa TO 
Idikrto tiv payarpav nuaypyevnv ett KatéOero, 
Seicavtos 5é Tod maidos Kal duyovtos adOis Kata 
Ths lepas Spvos adtny érnke, Kal tavTnv apdt- 

1 @uvadcouv A, Westermann, Miiller: “IpfxAov Aegius, 
Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 

2 Séouios Bekker: deapuois A. 

5 kpupaiov RR®B: xopupatey OC, PR° in the margin: dpo- 
giatov Faber, Hercher. ‘* dmoxpivonévwv R: droxpwapever A, 

5 aidotwy R: aiBlwy A: éypév Heyne, Westermann, Bekker. 
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Neleus said that he would give her to him who 
should bring him the kine of Phylacus. These 
were in Phylace, and they were guarded by a dog 
which neither man nor beast could come _ near. 
Unable to steal these kine, Bias invited his brother 
to help him. Melampus promised to do so, and 
foretold that he should be detected in the act of 
stealing them, and that he should get the kine after 
being kept in bondage for a year. After making 
this promise he repaired to Phylace and, just as 
he had foretold, he was detected in the theft and 
kept a prisoner in a cell. When the year was nearly 
up, he heard the worms in the hidden part of the 
roof, one of them asking how much of the beam 
had been already gnawed through, and others an- 
swering that very little of it was left. At once 
he bade them transfer him to another cell, 
and not long after that had been done the cell 
fell in. Phylacus marvelled, and perceiving that 
he was an excellent soothsayer, he released him 
and invited him to say how his son Iphiclus might 
get children. Melampus promised to tell him, 
provided he got the kine. And having sacrificed 
two bulls and cut them in pieces he summoned the 
birds; and when a vulture came, he learned from 
it that once, when Phylacus was gelding rams, he 
laid down the knife, still bloody, beside Iphiclus, 
and that when the child was frightened and ran 
away, he stuck the knife on the sacred oak,! and the 


' According to the Scholiast on Homer (Od. xi. 287 and 
290) and Eustathius (on Homer, Od. xi. 292, p. 1685), the tree 
was not an oak, but a wild pear-tree (&xepdos). 
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APOLLODORUS 


Tpoxacas * éxauwpev O provos. edeyev ovv, 
evpebeians TIS paxatpas et Evwv tov tov emt 
Tipepas déxa ‘Tpicro 60 meiv, matoa yevunoew. 
radra pabav Tap airyurrvod Medaurrous THY pev 
paxarpav evpe, TO Oe ‘Ipixhe TOV tov Evoas ert 
Typépas: déxa dédcoxe mui, Kal mais avr Tloédp- 
KNS éyéveto. tas bé Boas eis IldXov Hrace, cal 
TO deh TV Nmréos Ouyatépa haBav edwxe. 
Kal Exp pév Tivos ev Meoonvn KataKet, @s € 
Tas év “Apyet yuvaicas eféunve Avdvuaos, él * 
pépee Tis? Bacirsias lagdpevos avtas éxel peta 
Biavtos KaToxKnee. 

Biavros dé cal II npods Taraos, 00 kal Avot- 
paxns THs "ABavtos Tov Meddprobos "Adpacros 
TapOevorraios II pavak Myxurrevs "A pio romaxos 
"Epipvrn, hv ‘Apdidpaos yapel. Tap@evorratov 
dé Ipouayos éyévero, ds peta TaY érvyovav emt 
OnBas éotpatevOn, Mnxtotéws dé Evpvanos, os 
Rev eis Tpotav. Tpevaxros dé éyéveo Avkodp- 
yos, ‘Adpdotov dé cal "Aug iiéas THS TIpwvaxros 
Ouyarépes bev "Apyeta Anirvrn Aiyidreva, trai- 
des 5€ Aiyiareds <Kal> Kudverros. 

Déons dé 0 Kpn8éws Pepas év Beooanria xti- 
oas éyévinoev "Aduntov Kal Avxodpyov. Avnodp- 
ryos ev obv Tepl Nepéay KATOKNGE, yiHas oe 
Evpudixny, @s O€ evict hacw "Apugibeav, éyev- 
vnoev ‘Og errny <rov tarepov>* Krevra "Apyé- 
jeopov. "Adunjrov de Bacihevovros TOV _ Pepav, 
eOntevoev “ATroAXK@Y a’T@e pevnoTevopéev@ THV 

} duditpoxdoas R: &upirpoxdoas A. 


2 émi R: bd A. 3 ris Rs rov A. 
4 ov torepov added by Hercher. 
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bark encompassed the knife and hid it. He said, 
therefore, that if the knife were found, and he scraped 
off the rust, and gave it to Iphiclus to drink for ten 
days, he would beget a son. Having learned these 
things from the vulture, Melampus found the knife, 
scraped the rust, and gave it to Iphiclus for ten days 
to drink, and a son Podarces was born to him.! 
But he drove the kine to Pylus, and having received 
the daughter of Neleus he gave her to his brother. 
For a time he continued to dwell in Messene, but 
when Dionysus drove the women of Argos mad, 
he healed them on condition of receiving part of the 
kingdom, and settled down there with Bias.? 

Bias and Pero had a son Talaus, who married 
Lysimache, daughter of Abas, son of Melampus, and 
had by her Adrastus, Parthenopaeus, Pronax, Mecis- 
teus, Aristomachus, and Eriphyle, whom Amphiaraus 
married. Parthenopaeus had a son Promachus, who 
marched with the Epigoni against Thebes;* and 
Mecisteus had a son Euryalus, who went to Troy.‘ 
Pronax had a son Lycurgus; and Adrastus had by 
Amphithea, daughter of Pronax, three daughters, 
Argia, Deipyle, and Aegialia, and two sons, Aegialeus 
and Cyanippus. 

Pheres, son of Cretheus, founded Pherae in Thessaly 
and begat Admetus and Lycurgus. Lycurgus took up 
his abodeat Nemea, and having married Eurydice, or, as 
some say, Amphithea, he begat Opheltes, afterwards 
called Archemorus.2 When Admetus reigned over 
Pherae, Apollo served him as his thrall,® while Admetus 


, ee Apollodorus, Hpitome, iii. 20, with the note. 


2 See below, ii. 2. 2; Diodorus Siculus, ii. 68.4; Pausanias, 
ii. 18. 4. 

® Compare below, iii. 7. 2. * See Homer, J7. ii. 565 sq. 

® See below, iii. 6. 4. 6 See below, iii. 10. 4. 
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APOLLODORUS 


Tledtov Ouyatépa “AXknotw. éxeivov! dé dHcew 
errayyetnapévov” rHv Ovyatépa TO katabevEavte 
appa Réovtos Kat Kxatpov,> ’Arod\rkov ev&as 
” c \ / \ iy yv 
édmxev' 0 O€ Kopicas mpos IledXiavy “AXKnoTw 
AapBave.. Ovwv Sé év tois yadpous é&eXabero 
“Apréwwde Oicatr dua ToUTo Tov OdXapov dvoiEas 
eUpe Spaxovroy ometpapace * TeTAN PO LEVOV. 
"AmoAXowr 6 eir@v efthdoxerOau THv Oeov, 7 TN 
cato mapa poipav iva, dtav “Aduntos pméd\rAyH 
TeXEUTAV, ATrOAVOH Tov Oavdtov, dv éExovgiws TIS 
e \ > n / ¢/ 6 e \ s € 
tmrép avtod Ovncxew Ernta.® ws b€ ArAOev 7 
Tod OvncKev Hpépa, pte ToD TaTpos pHTE THS 
MnTpos Umép ado Bung wet OeXovTa@r, “Adenores 
vrepam eave. Kal avrny Twadw avérreprrev u) 
Kopn, @s 6€ evtot héyouow, ‘Hpaxhijs <mpos 
avTov avexopice>' paxes dpevos “Aton. 

Aicovos 6€ tod KpnOéws xal Tlodupndns TIS 
Adbtorvxov “Idcwv. obtos wxer ev “larAK@, THS 

1 éxelyvov Heyne, Hercher, Wagner: éxelvy MSS., Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker. 

2 émaryyethapeévov. The MSS. add zeaAAfou (TMeAfov), which 
is deleted by Hercher and Wagner, following Heyne. 

* A€ovros Kal kampov Heyne: Acdvtwy nal ndmpwv A. 

4 omeipa wane Heyne: omelpaua A. 
mapa RR&#: ep) A. 
Anta. The MISS. add marhp } uhrnp h yurh. These 
words are retained by Westermann and Miiller, but omitted 
by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner, following Heyne. 


7 <mpbs ‘abrdy avecduire>. Omitted in the MSS. : restored 
by Fischer and Wagner from Zenobius, Cent. i. 18. 


an 





1 Compare Hyginus, Fab. 50 and 51. 

2 That is, Persephone. 

3 This pathetic story is immortalized by Euripides in his 
noble tragedy Alcestis, happily still extant. Compare 
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wooed Alcestis, daughter of Pelias. Now Pelias 
had promised to give his daughter to him who should 
yoke a lion and a boar to a car, and Apollo yoked and 
gave them to Admetus, who brought them to Pelias 
and so obtained Alcestis.!_ But in offering a sacrifice 
at his marriage, he forgot to sacrifice to Artemis ; 
therefore when he opened the marriage chamber he 
found it full of coiled snakes. Apollo bade him 
appease the goddess and obtained as a favour of the 
Fates that, when Admetus should be about to die, 
he might be released from death if someone should 
choose voluntarily to die for him. And when 
the day of his death came neither his father nor his 
mother would die for him, but Alcestis died in his 
stead. But the Maiden? sent her up again, or, as 
some say, Hercules fought with Hades and brought 
her up to him. 

Aeson, son of Cretheus, had a son Jason by 
Polymede, daughter of Autolycus. Now Jason dwelt in 


Zenobius, Cent. i. 18, which to a certain extent agrees 
verbally with this passage of Apollodorus. The tale of 
Admetus and Alcestis has its parallel in history. Once 
when Philip IJ. of Spain had fallen ill and seemed like to 
die, his fourth wife, Anne of Austria, ‘‘in her distress, 
implored the Almighty to spare a life so important to the 
welfare of the kingdom and of the church, and instead of 
it to accept the sacrifice of her own. Heaven, says the 
chronicler, as the result showed, listened to her prayer. The 
king recovered ; and the queen fell ill of a disorder which in 
a few days terminated fatally.” So they laid the dead queen 
to her last rest, with the kings of Spain, in the gloomy pile 
of the Escurial among the wild and barren mountains of 
Castile ; but there was no Hercules to complete the parallel 
with the Greek legend by restoring her in the bloom of life 
and beauty to the arms of her husband. See W. H. Prescott, 
hepa of the Reign of Philip the Second, bk. vi. chap. 2, at 
the end. 
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bé lorxob Tledias éPacinevoe peta Kpnbea, @ 
Xpopery mept Ths Bactreias eBeomioer 6 0 Beds 
Tov wovocavoaroy dvrdEacOar. TO per ody TPA- 
Tov nyvoet TOY ypnoLov, adbis 5é UaTepoyv avTov 
éyvw. TEeAX@V yap éml TH Oardcon Tocerdave 
Ovciav! ddrXovs TE TONS éml TavTn Kal Tov 
*ldcova pereTréunparo. o 6é TOO yewprytas év 
Tots Xwpious SvaTehav ¢ éomevoev etl THD Ouoiav: 
SraBaiven | dé TOTALOV “Avavpov €&nNO€ povocdv- 
dados, TO Erepov aTroneoas év TO petO pep méddov. 
Ocacdpevos 88 Tledas adtov Kal TOV xpngHov 
cupBaror pera TpocehOuy, ti? ay éroinoev 
éEovciay éywv, ef Adylov Hv av’T@ mMpos TLVOS 
hovevOnoccOat TOY TodiTaY. oO Oé, elite érredOov 
adxros, elte Sia pei “Hpas, iy’ €X\Oor KaKov 
Mrjdeca Tledia (Hv yap "Hpav ouK éripa), «T9 
Xpuoopardov “Sépas ” epn “* {TpooéTarrov ay pe 
pe avt@. todto Iledias axoboas evOds € éml TO 
Sépas éciv? exéreucev adtov. todto dé ép 
Kodyows jv <év> “Apeos addoet Kpeuadmevoy éx 
Spvds, €ppoupeito dé bro SpdKovros avmvov. 

°Eml Todo Tweumopevos "lacwv “Apyov twapexa- 
Nece TOV Dpik~ov, Kaxeivos ’AOnvas tmoPeuévns 

1 @uciav ER, Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92: @vaotas A. 


2 ri E, Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92: rls A 
3 éadeiv A, Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92: waeiv HE. 





! For the story of Pelias and Jason, see Pindar, Pyth. iv. 
4 (129) sqq., with the Scholia ; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 

5 8qq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, i. 175; Hyginus, 
Pab. 12 and 13; Servius, on Virgil, Eel. iv. 34; Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 516. The present passage of 
Apollodorus is copied almost literally, but as usual without 
acknowledgment, by Zenobius, Cent. iv. 92. It was the 
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Ioleus, of which Pelias was king after Cretheus.} 
But when Pelias consulted the oracle concerning 
the kingdom, the god warned him to beware of the 
man with a single sandal. At first the king under- 
stood not the oracle, but afterwards he apprehended 
it. For when he was offering a sacrifice at the sea to 
Poseidon, he sent for Jason, among many others, to 
participate in it. Now Jason loved husbandry and 
therefore abode in the country, but he hastened to 
the sacrifice, and in crossing the river Anaurus he lost 
a sandal in the stream and landed with only one. 
When Pelias saw him, he bethought him of the oracle, 
and going up to Jason asked him what, supposing he 
had the power, he would do if he had received an 
oracle that he should be murdered by one of the 
citizens. Jason answered, whether at haphazard or 
instigated by the angry Hera in order that Medea 
should prove a curse to Pelias, who did not honour 
Hera, “ I would command him,” said he, “to bring 
the Golden Fleece.” No sooner did Pelias hear 
that than he bade him go in quest of the fleece. 
Now it was at Colchis in a grove of Ares, hanging on 
an oak and guarded by a sleepless dragon.? 

Sent to fetch the fleece, Jason called in the help of 
Argus, son of Phrixus; and Argus, by Athena’s advice, 


regular custom of Aetolian warriors to go with the left foot 
shod and the right foot unshod. See Macrobius, Sat. v. 18- 
21, quoting Euripides and Aristotle; Scholiast on Pindar, 
Pyth. iv. 133. So the two hundred men who broke through 
the Spartan lines at the siege of Plataea were shod on the left 
foot only (Thucydides, iii. 22). Virgil represents some of the 
rustic militia of Latium marching to war with their right feet 
shod and their left feet bare (Aen. vii: 689 sg.). As to the 
custom, see Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 311 sqq. 

2 See Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 1268-1270, iv. 123 . 
sqq. 163. 
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TEVTNKOVTOpOY vady KaTecKevacEe THY Tpoca- 
yopevOeicay amd tod KatacKevdcavtos “Apya: 
Kata O& Tiyv mpdpav évippocev “AOnva dwvijer* 
dynyod ths Awdwvidos Etrov. ws b€ 4 vads KaTe- 
oxevdoOn, Xpwpuéve o Oeds adt@ rely éwéerpewe 
auva0poicavte tovs apiatouvs Ths ‘EXXdbos. ot 
dé cvvabpoicbévtes ecioly olde Tidus “Ayviou,” 
«a > £ \ n > \ OF 2 / 
ds éxuBépva thy vadv, "Opdeds Oidaypov, ZHrys 

\ s “ , / \ tf 
kat Kdrdais Bopéov, Kdotwp xal LodvdevKns 
Auos, Terxapyov cai Inreds Aliaxod, “Hpakris 
Atos, Onaedts Aiyéws,® "Idas cal Avyxeds “Ada- 
péws, "Audsdpaos ’Oixréous,* Karveds Kopavon,” 
Haraiuov ‘Adaicrtov 7) Airwrod, Kndevds AXeod, 
Aaéptns *Apkesciov, AvtodAveos “Eppod, ‘Ata- 
AdvT™n Yyowéws, Mevoitios “Axtopos, “Axtwp 
€ / »” / wv / 
Immdcov, "Aduntos Pépyntos, "Axaatos IleXtov, 
Evputos “Epuod, Meréaypos Oivéws, *Ayxaios 
Aveotpyou, Eiipnuwos Locedavos, Uotas @av- 
pdxov, Bovrns Teréovtos, Pavos cal Yrapvdos 
Avovicov, “Epyivos Ulocedavos, Iepixdvpevos 
Nyréws, Adyéas “HXiov, “Idixros Beariov, “Ap- 
yos Ppifov, Evptaros Mnxiotéws, IUnverews 
‘Iamdadpou,® Anitos ’Aréxtopos," “Iditos Nav- 

1 gwvjev ER: pwri A. 2 ‘Ayviov Aegius: dyplov A. 

® @noevs Aiyéws Aegius: aivyebs Onoéws A. 

4 ’O1xAé€ous Aegius: ioxAéous A. 

5 Kawéws Képwvos Aegius: Képwros Kawéws Clavier, Hercher. 

8 ‘InrdAuov A: ‘ImmdéAxwov Scholiast un Homer, J/. ii. 494; 
Imradxtuwov Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 7. 


7 *Adextpudvos Homer, Il. xvii. 602, with the Scholiast: 
’HAextpudvos Diodorus Siculus, iv. 67. 7. 





1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 524 sqq., iv. 580 
sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175. The following 
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built a ship of fifty oars named Argo after its builder; 
and at the prow Athena fitted in a speaking timber 
from the oak of Dodona.t_ When the ship was built, 
and he inquired of the oracle, the god gave him 
leave to assemble the nobles of Greece and sail 
away. And those who assembled were as follow :? 
Tiphys, son of Hagnias, who steered the ship; 
Orpheus, son of Oeagrus; Zetes and Calais, sons of 
Boreas ; Castor and Pollux, sons,of Zeus ; Telamon 
and Peleus, sons of Aeacus; Hercules, son of Zeus; 
Theseus, son of Aegeus; Idas and Lynceus, sons of 
Aphareus; Amphiaraus, son of Oicles; Caeneus, 
son of Coronus; Palaemon, son of Hephaestus or of 
Aetolus ; Cepheus, son of Aleus ; Laertes son of Arci- 
sius; Autolycus, son of Hermes; Atalanta, daughter 
of Schoeneus; Menoetius, son of Actor; Actor, 
son of Hippasus ; Admetus, son of Pheres; Acastus, 
son of Pelias; Eurytus, son of Hermes; Meleager, 
son of Oeneus; Ancaeus, son of Lycurgus ; Euphe- 
mus, son of Poseidon; Poeas, son of Thaumacus ; 
Butes, son of Teleon; Phanus and Staphylus, sons 
of Dionysus; Erginus, son of Poseidon; Pericly- 
menus, son of Neleus; Augeas, son of the Sun; 
Iphiclus, son of Thestius; Argus, son of Phrixus ; 
Euryalus, son of Mecisteus ; Peneleus, son of Hippal- 
mus ; Leitus,son of Alector; Iphitus, son of Naubolus; 


narrative of the voyage of the Argo is based mainly on the 
Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius. As to the voyage of the 
Argonauts, see further Pindar, Pyth. iv. 156 (276) sqq.; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 40-49; Orphica, Argonautica; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 175; Hyginus, Fab. 12, 14-23; Ovid, 
Metamorph. vii. 1 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica. 

2 For lists of the Argonauts, see Pindar, Pyth. iv. 171 sqq.; 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 20 sqq.; Orphica, Argonautica, 
119 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. i. 352 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 14. 
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APOLLODORUS 


Bonrov, "Acxddrados cal “Iddpevos ! “Apeos, ’Ac- 
téptos Kopajrou, Llordpnpos *EXdTov. 

Odtot vavapxobrtos lacovos avaxdévres Tpoc- 
isxovor Anpve. éruxe dé % Atjuvos avdpav Tore 
ovoa épnuos, Bactrevopévn Sé bd “TyirvAns 
THs Boavtos Sv aitiav rHvde. ai Anpriar thy 
"Adpoditny ovx étipwv: 7) 5é avtais éuBadres 

vooopiav, Kal dia TovTO Of ynpwavTes aUTaS eK 

THS TAnciov Optixns AaBovtes aixparwridas 
cuvevvatovto avtais. atipalouevar 5é ai An- 
pial Tovs Te TaTépas Kal Tovs avdpas povevovat 
povn b€ écwoev “TyuirtAn Tov éavTis Tatépa 
Kptwaca Odoavta. mpocaxovtes ody TOTE Yu- 
vaikoxpatoupevn Th Anuve ployovtat Talis yuvat- 
Eiv. “TaurtrAn 8é “Idoow ovvevvaferar, kal 
yevva traidas Kivnov cai NeBpoddvor. 

"Ao Anpvouv 5€ mpocicyovor Aodioow,? ov 
éBacineve Kutixos. obtos avtods wtmedéEato 
iroppovas. vuKtos 5é avaybévtes évtedbev Kai 
MEeplTEesOVTEs aVTLTVOLALS, ayvoobYTEs TAAL TOTS 


1 IdAuevos Homer, Il. ii. 512: &Amevos A. 
2 AoAtoow Aegius: dSoAfoas EA. 





1 As to the visit of the Argonauts to Lemnos, see Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, Argon. i. 607 sqq.; Orphica, Argonautica, 473 
sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Ji. vii. 468; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. ii. 77 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 15. As to the massacre of 
the men of Lemnos by the women, see further Herodotus, vi. 
138; Apostolius, Cent. x. 65; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 91; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 609, 615. The visit of the 
Argonauts to Lemnos was the theme of plays by Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. See T'ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?, pp. 79, 215 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. 
A. C. Pearson, ii. 51 sqqg. The Lemnian traditions have been 
interpreted as evidence of a former custum of gynocracy, or 
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Ascalaphus and Ialmenus, sons of Ares; Asterius, 
son of Cometes ; Polyphemus, son of Elatus. 

These with Jason as admiral put to sea and 
touched at Lemnos.1 At that time it chanced that 
Lemnos was bereft of men and ruled over by a queen, 
Hypsipyle, daughter of Thoas, the reason of which was 
as follows. The Lemnian women did not honour 
Aphrodite, and she visited them with a noisome 
smell; therefore their spouses took captive women 
from the neighbouring country of Thrace and bedded 
with them. Thus dishonoured, the Lemnian women 
murdered their fathers and husbands, but Hypsipyle 
alone saved her father Thoas by hiding him. So having 
put in to Lemnos, at that time ruled by women, the 
Argonauts had intercourse with the women, and 
Hypsipyle bedded with Jason and bore sons, Euneus 
and Nebrophonus. 

And after Lemnos they landed among the Do- 
liones, of whom Cyzicus was king.? He received 
them kindly. But having put to sea from there by 
night and met with contrary winds, they lost their 
bearings and landed again among the Doliones. 


the rule of men by women, in the island. See J. J. Bachofen, 
Das Mutterrecht (Stuttgart, 1861), pp. 84 sqqg. Every year 
the island of Lemnos was purified from the guilt of the 
massacre and sacrifices were offered to the dead. The cere- 
monies lasted nine days, during which all fires were extin- 
eee in the island, and a new fire was brought by ship 
rom Delos. If the vessel arrived before the sacrifices to 
the dead had been offered, it might not put in to shore or 
anchor, but had to cruise in the offing till they were com- 
pleted. See Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 24. 

2 As to the visit of the Argonauts to the Doliones and the 
death of King Cyzicus, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
935-1077 ; Orphica, Argonautica, 486 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. ii. 634 sqq., iii. 1 sqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 16. 
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Aorioct mpocicyovetv. of 5é vouifovtes LeXac- 
ytxov elvat oTtpatov (étvxov yap vd LleXacyav 
TUVEXGS TOE“OUpMEVOL) MAaXNY THS vUKTOS TUVa- 
MTOVTL WyVvoovVYTES TPOS ayVoodVTaS. KTELVAaVTES 
dé qoAXovs of "Apyovadta, uel” av kat Kvtixor, 
pe? Huépav, ws &yvwcar, arrodupdpevot Tas TE 
Komas éxeipavto Kal tov Kuvticov modvTed@s 
4 \ xX \ \ 4 / 
COayav. Kal peta THY Tapny TAEVCaYTES Mucia 
mTpociayovaty. 
"Evtavda 6 ‘Hpaxréa nal Torddnuov xaré- 
Merrov. “Tras yap 0 Bevoddpaytos mais, “‘Hpa- 
, 1 ee, TOY > . ¢ vA \ 
Kdéous 5é ép@pevos, Aroctanreis Vdpevoacbar dua 
/ ig \ a e 4 / 
KadddosS vrO vuudov nprrdyn. LlodrAvpynmos Se 
axovoas avtod Boncavtos, ctacduevos TO Eidos 
2O7 1 id \ lal A / i 5 Lal 
edimxev,! bro AnaTav dyec Oat vouifwov. Kal dnrot 
cuvtvxovTs “Hpakret. Sntotvtwv Sé ayporépwv 
Tov" Trap % vais avnxOn, cal Tlorvdnmos pév év 
Muoia xticas rod Kiov*® éBacidevoev, “Hpa- 
TS ry A ‘Hdd 3 52 
KAs O€ UTéotpeWer eis "Apyos. podwpos 
avTov ovde THY apynv dnote TrEDTAaL TOTE, GANA 
,°3 4 P 4 \ > \ > 
map Opuddry Sovrevev. Depexvdns dé avrov év 
’Adetais THs Oeccarias atrorerpOhvar Néyet, THS 
"Apyods pbeyEapévns ur SivacOar pépey TO Tov- 
1 @lwxev Zenobius, Cent. vi. 21, Hercher, Wagner: édfwterv 


: 2 «tov E: klov A, 
3 ‘Hpddwpos Faber: ‘Hpddotos A. 





1 They lamented for three days and tore out their hair; 
they raised a mound over the grave, marched round it 
thrice in armour, performed funeral rites, and celebrated 
games in honour of the dead man. The mound was to be 
seen down to later days, and the people of Cyzicus continued 
to pour libations at it every year. See Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. i. 1057-1077. Compare Orphica, Argonautica, 571 sqq.; 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iii. 332 sqq. 
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However, the Doliones, taking them for a Pelasgian 
army (for they were constantly harassed by the Pelas- 
gians), joined battle with them by night in mutual 
ignorance of each other. The Argonauts slew many 
and among the rest Cyzicus; but by day, when they 
knew what they had done, they mourned and cut off 
their hair and gave Cyzicus a costly burial ;! and after 
the burial they sailed away and touched at Mysia.? 

There they left Hercules and Polyphemus. For 
Hylas, son of Thiodamas, a minion of Hercules, had 
been sent to draw water and was ravished away by 
_ nymphs on account of his beauty. But Polyphemus 
heard him ery out, and drawing his sword gave chase 
in the belief that he was being carried off by robbers. 
Falling in with Hercules, he told him ; and while the 
two were seeking for Hylas, the ship put to sea. So 
Polyphemus founded a city Cius in Mysia and reigned 
as king;* but Hercules returned to Argos. How- 
ever Herodorus says that Hercules did not sail at all 
at that time, but served as a slave at the court of 
Omphale. But Pherecydes says that he was left 
behind at Aphetae in Thessaly, the Argo having de- 
clared with human voice that she could not bear 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1172 sqq.; 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iii. 481 sqq. 

8 As to Hylas and Hercules, compare Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. i. 1207 sqqg.; Theocritus, Id. xiii.; Antoninus Libera- 
lis, Transform. 26; Orphica, Argonautica, 646 sqq.; Valerius 
Flaccus, Argon. iii. 521 sqq.; Propertius, i. 20. 17 sqq.; Hy- 
ginns, Fab. 14; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 

- H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 18, 140 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
49; Second Vatican Mythographer, 199). It is said that 
down to comparatively late times the natives continued to 
sacrifice to Hylas at the spring where he had disappeared, 
that the priest used to call on him thrice by name, and that 
the echo answered thrice (Antoninus Liberalis, l.c.), 

* Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1321 sqq., 1345 sqq. 
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tov Bdpos. Anudpatos 5é avrov eis Kédyxous 
meTrevKOTAa Trapédwxe> Arovictos mev yap avTov 
Kal nyenova pnot Tov “ApyovavTav yevécOat. 
, fal 

"Amro 6&€ Muoias afdOov eis tHv BeBptixav 

a sf > / ” n cad 
ynv, Hs é¢Bacinevev "Apuuxos Ilocevdavos trais Kal 

4 4 B 6 (8 tal be x @ \ 

<vipdns>! BiOvvidos. yevvaios 5é dv obtos Tovs 
mpoaaxovtas Eévous nvdyeate TuKTeve Kal TOD- 
TOV TOV TPOTTOY GVNnpEl. TApayEevopmevos odY Kal TOTE 
emt thv “Apy@ Tov apiotov avTa@v eis muypny 
mpoexaretto.2 Tlovvdedxns 5€ vrrocyopuevos mu- 
KTevoELY Tpos avTOV, TAnEAS KATA TOV ayKaVa 
améxtewe. tov de BeSpixov opuncavtay mpos 
avTov, apTrdacavtes oi apiateis TA OTA TOAOVS 
pevyovtas hovevovaw avTav. 

"Evted0ev avaydévtes KatavTaow eis THY THS 

‘ / 

Opakns Larpvdnooor, &vOa oxer Diveds partis 
Tas dowels memnpwpévos. TovTov of pev *Ayn- 

1 ybugns added by Hercher, comparing Scholiast on Plato, 
Laws, vii. p. 796 a. 2 mpoexadceiro Faber: mpooexadeiro A. 





1 The opinions of the ancients were much divided as to 
the share Hercules took in the voyage of the Argo. See 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1290. In saying 
that Hercules was left behind in Mysia and returned to 
Argos, our author follows, as usual, the version of Apollonius 
Rhodius (Argon. i. 1273 sqq.). According to another version, 
after Hercules was left behind by the Argo in Mysia, he 
made his way on foot to Colchis (Theocritus, Id. xiii. 73 sqq.). 
Herodotus says (i. 193) that at Aphetae in Thessaly the hero 
landed from the Argo to fetch water and was left behind by 
Jason and his fellows. From the present passage of Apollo- 
dorus it would seem that in this account Herodotus was follow- 
ing Pherecydes. Compare Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. ’Ageral. 

As to the visit of the Argonauts to the Bebryces, and the 
boxing-match of Pollux with Amycus, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. ii. 1 sqq.; Theocritus, xxii. 27 sqq.; Orphica, Argo- 
nautica, 661 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 99 sqq.; Hygi- 
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his weight. Nevertheless Demaratus has recorded 
that Hercules sailed to Colchis; for Dionysius even 
affirms that he was the leader of the Argonauts.! 

From Mysia they departed to the land of the 
Bebryces, which was ruled by King Amycus, son of 
Poseidon and a Bithynian nymph.?_ Being a doughty 
man he compelled the strangers that landed to box 
and in that way made an end of them. So going to 
the Argo as usual, he challenged the best man of the 
crew to a boxing match. Pollux undertook to box 
against him and killed him with a blow on the elbow. 
When the Bebryces made a rush at him, the chiefs 
snatched up theirarms and put them to flight with 
great slaughter. 

Thence they put to sea and came to land at 
Salmydessus in Thrace, where dwelt Phineus, a seer 
who had lost the sight of both eyes.2 Some say he 


nus, Fab. 17 ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 353 ; 
. Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
RP: 31, 123 (First Vatican Mythographer, 93; Second Vatican 

ythographer, 140). The name of the Bithynian nymph, 
mother of Amycus, wus Melie (Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
ii. 4; Hyginus, Fab. 17; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. v. 373). 

3 As to Phineus and the Harpies, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. ii. 176 sgq., with the Scholia on wv. 177, 178, 181; 
Scholiast on Homer, Od. xii. 69; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 
422 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 19; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 209 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 9 sq., 124 (First Vatican Mythographer, 27; Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 142). Aeschylus and Sophocles 
composed tragedies on the subject of Phineus. See T’ragico- 
rum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 83, 284 sqq.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 
311 sqq. The classical description of the Harpies is that of 
Virgil (Aen. iii. 225 sqq.). Compare Hesiod, Theog. 265-269. 
In his account of the visit of the Argonauts to Phineus, the 
rationalistic Diodorus Siculus (iv. 43 sg.) omits all mention 
of the Harpies. 
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3 lA e \ a es \ 
vopos elvat Aéyovowy, of dé Tlocedavos vidv: Kat 
mnpwOhvat dacw avTov of pev bro Oedv, StL 

na ‘ 
mpoéreye Tots avOpwTrois Ta pédXovTA, of 5é UrO 
Bopéov kai tov "Apyovautay, Ott trevcbels pn- 
Tpula Tovs ldlous érupAwoe Traidas, Teves Sé V7rd 
* n 4 a , \ Bb] / 
Tlocesd@vos, bts tots Ppi~ov marol tov éx Kor-. 
> \ ¢ / lal > / 4 
xov els THY “EANdSa roby éunvucev. Emeprrav 
dé avT® Kal Tas aprvias of Geol mTepwtal be 
Hoav avtat, Kal émevdn! tO Duvet mapertibeto 
tpateta, é& ovpavod KabimTdpevar Ta ev Tré- 
ova avnptratov, orjiya Sé boa oops avarrea 
KatéheTrov, Wate pu SuvacOa mpocevéyxacbat. 
Bovropévors 5é Ttois ’Apyovavtais Ta mepl Tod 
trod pabeiv broOjncecOar Tov TrOdY Edy, TOV 
apTuav avTov édv amadd\dEwow. of dé tapé- 
Oecav atte tpdmelav eSeoudtwv, aprurar Se 
éEaidyns ovv Boh xatantacar thy Tpodny ip- 
macav.2 Oeacdpevor 5é oi Bopéov traides Zirns 
Kal Kddais, dvtes trepwtol, omacdpevor Ta Eipn 
5: aépos édiwxov. Hv bé tais adpmviaws xpewv 
teOvavat UTO THY Bopéov Tratidwv, tots dé Bopéou 
matol TOTe TEAEUTHCELY Stay Si@KOVTES MI) KATA- 
AdBoot. Siwkonévor b¢ Tov ApTrULOv 1) pev KATA 
IleAorrovyncoy eis Tov Tiypny motapov éumimrer, 
Os viv an’ éxeivns” Aprrus kadeltar: tavTny 6é ot 
pev NixoOony of dé ’AeAXOTrOvY Karodow. % Se 
ee / 0 / ¢ be 54 "20 06 
étépa Karoupévn “Oxvutrérn, ws b€ evioe “OnvO6n 
¢ / \ / > \ > / iA 
(Haiodos 5 rAéyee adtiv “Oxvrddnv), atrn xara 
> 

tv Ilporovrida gevyouoa péxpis “Eywadov 
He vitor, al vdv an’ éxeivns Utpopades Kadodv- 

1 éreid) Bekker: ewesdav EA: éreidav ... maparl@orro (for 
MS. waperl@ero) Hercher. ~ 7 Hpracay E: fpwaCoy A, 
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was a son of Agenor,! but others that he was a son 
of Poseidon, and he is variously alleged to have been 
blinded by the gods for foretelling men the future ; or 
by Boreas and the Argonauts because he blinded his 
own sons at the instigation of their stepmother ;? or 
by Poseidon, because he revealed to the children of 
Phrixus how they could sail from Colchis to Greece. 
e The gods also sent the Harpies to him. These were 
winged female creatures, and when a table was laid 
for Phineus, they flew down from the sky and snatched 
up most of the victuals, and what little they left stank 
so that nobody could touch it. When the Argonauts 
would have consulted him about the voyage, he 
said that he would advise them about it if they 
would rid him of the Harpies. So the Argonauts 
laid a table of viands beside him, and the Harpies 
with a shriek suddenly pounced down and snatched 
away the food. When Zetes and Calais, the sons of 
Boreas, saw that, they drew their swords and, being 
winged, pursued them through the air. Now it was 
fated that the Harpies should perish by the sons of 
Boreas, and that the sons of Boreas should die when 
they could not catch up a fugitive. So the Harpies 
were pursued and one of them fell into the river 
Tigres in Peloponnese, the river that is now called 
Harpys after her ; some call her Nicothoe, but others 
Aellopus. But the other, named Ocypete or, according 
to others, Ocythoe (but Hesiod calls her Ocypode) ® 
fled by the Propontis till she came to the Echinadian 
Islands, which are now called Strophades after her; 


1 So Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. ii. 237, 240) and Hyginus 
(Fab. 19). 

2 See below, iii. 15. 3 note. 

% Hesiod (Z'heog. 267) calls her Ocypete. 
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tar éotpapn yap ws rev éml tavtas, Kal 
YyEvouevn KATA THY HLOVa UT KauaTOU TiTTEL TOV 
T@® StoxovtTt. *Amro\drdr0s 68 év Tots ’Apyovat- 
tats Ews Ytpopddwv vicwv dycly avtas diwyOh- 
vat kal pnoev trabeiv, Sovcas Spxov tov Pivéa 
bnKeTe AOiKjoa. 

’Arradnrayels 5 Tov dpruav Diveds éunvuce 
Tov TAoby Tois "Apyovavtais, Kal Tepl TOV oUP- 
TAnyadov UréVeTo TeTPaV TOV KaTa OadaccaY. 
hoav Se UmeppeyeOers attar, cuyxpovopevat Oé 
GadAnrals UTO THs TOV Tvevpatav Bias Tov dia 
Oardoons wopov améxdevov. éhépeto dé mrodXz) 
pev vmrép! avtav ouixdrAn Todds 5€ matayos, Hv 
8é advvatov Kal Tots meretvois bu avtav diedOeiv.” 
elev obv avTois adetvat Trederdda Sia TOV TeT- 
pav, kal ravTny éav pev idwor cwbeicar, Stat ety 
Katadppovodytas, éav dé amonopévny,® un mheiv 
BidlecOar. tadta axovoartes aviyovTo, Kal ws 
Tryclov Hoav TOY TeTpaY, abiacww ex THs TP@- 
pas Tererdda’ THs Sé imtayévns Ta axpa THs 
ovpas an oUMTTMTLS TOY TeTpav dmrebépicev.* 
dvaxwpovaas ody émurnpnoavres Tas TETPAS MET 
eipeaias évtovov,® cvrAdraBopévns “Hpas, du4dOor, 

1 $xtp Bekker: bx EA: &n’ Clavier, Hercher. 

2 dierOeiv EH: eAdeiv A. 

3 amrodAupévny EA, Wagner: dmrodouéevny Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

4 aweOépiceyv A: awrédpitey E: awéOpioev Wagner. 

5 évrévov A: ebrévov E, Wagner. 





1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 284-298, who 
says that previously the islands were called the Floating Isles 
(Plotai). 

2 The Clashing Rocks are the islands which the Greeks 
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for when she came to them she turned (estraphe) and 
being at the shore fell for very weariness with her 
pursuer. But Apollonius in the Argonautica says that 
the Harpies were pursued to the Strophades Islands 
and suffered no harm, having sworn an oath that they 
would wrong Phineus no more. 

Being rid of the Harpies, Phineas revealed to 
the Argonauts the course of their voyage, and ad- 
vised them about the Clashing Rocks? in the sea. 
These were huge cliffs, which, dashed together by the 
force of the winds, closed the sea passage. Thick 
was the mist that swept over them, and loud the 
crash, and it was impossible for even the birds to 
pass between them. So he told them to let fly a 
dove between the rocks, and, if they saw it pass 
safe through, to thread the narrows with an easy 
mind, but if they saw it perish, then not to force a 
passage. When they heard that, they put to sea, and 
on nearing the rocks let fly a dove from the prow, 
and as she flew the clash of the rocks nipped off the 
tip of her tail. So, waiting till the rocks had recoiled, 
with hard rowing and the help of Hera, they passed 
through, the extremity of the ship’s ornamented 
called Symplegades. Another name for them was the 
Wandering Rocks (Planctae) or the Blue Rocks (Cyaneae). 
See Herodotus, iv. 85; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 317 sq.; 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 561 sq.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 32; 
Merry, on Homer, Od. xii. 61; Appendix, ‘‘ The Clashing 
Rocks,” As to the passage of the Argo between them, see 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 317 sqq., 549-610; Orphica, 
Argonautica, 683-714; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 561-702; 
Hyginus, Fab. 19. According tothe author of the Orphica 
the bird which the Argonauts, or rather Athena, let fly 
between the Clashing Rocks was not a dove but a heron 
(€pwdids). The heron was specially associated with Athena. 


See D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, 
p. 58. 
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Ta dkpa tov adrdotov Tihs vews! meptkorreions. 
ai pe oop oupmryyddes € ExToTe éoTNoaY Xpewv 
yap tw advtais vews! mepatwOetans orhvat 
TAVTENOS. 

Or 6é "Apyovadra Tpos Maptavévvods Tape- 
yévovTo, KaKel prod povess 0 Baavrevs bmedéEaro 
Av«os. évOa OuijoKer pev "Iduov o pares 7 
Eavros avTov Kam pou, Ouija Kes dé xal Tidus, cat 
thy vadv AyKaios bricyvettac xuBepvav. 

Tapamhevoavtes dé Ocpywdovra kal Kavcacov 
éml Pow motapov AAGov: ovTOS Tis Kokyuens 
éotw.2 eyxaboppsabelons dé Tis veas * Ke m™pos 
Ainrny *ldowv, kal Ta emiTayevta vo Tledéov 
Aéyov TApeKanel Sodvas TO dépas avT@: o dé 
dace iméa Xero, éay TOUS adxorrodas Tavpous 
povos katatev&n. oav dé adyptor map’ avTe 
Tavpot dvo, peryeber Siagéportes, ddpov gal 
oTOU, ob xarxods ev elyov modas, mop & 
oToudTov Epicor. TOUTOUS avTe SevEavre érré- 
tacoe® oreipelv Spdxovros odovTas* elye yap 
AaBov map" "AOnvas Tous apices av Kddpos 
éotrespev ev OnBais. amopovvtos 5é tod “ldcovos 

1 yews E: vnds A. 


2 éoriv: eyxabopmobelons KE, Wagner: éor yijs* Kxadoppi- 
oOelons A. ° eréracce E: éwerdocero A. 





1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 720 sqq.; Orphica, 
Argonautica, 715 sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. iv. 733 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 18. 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 815 sqq.; Orphica, 
Argonautica, 725 sqq.; Valerius Flaceus, Argon. v. 1 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 14 and 18. According to Apollonius, the 
barrow of Idmon was surmounted by a wild olive tree, 
which the Nisaeans were commanded by Apollo to worship 
as the guardian of the city. 
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p being shorn away right round. Henceforth 
the Clashing Rocks stood still; for it was fated that, 
so soon as a ship had made the passage, they should 
come to rest completely. 

The Argonauts now arrived among the Marian- 
dynians, and there King Lycus received them 
kindly.! There died Idmon the seer of a wound 
inflicted by a boar ;? and there too died Tiphys, and 
Ancaeus undertook to steer the ship.® 

And having sailed past the Thermodon and the’ 
Caucasus they came to the river Phasis, which is in 
the Colchian land.t When the ship was brought into 
port, Jason repaired to Aeetes, and setting forth the 
charge laid on him by Pelias invited him to give 
him the fleece. The other promised to give it if 
single-handed he would yoke the brazen-footed bulls. 
These were two wild bulls that he had, of enormous 
size, a gift of Hephaestus; they had brazen feet 
and puffed fire from their mouths. These creatures 
Aeetes ordered him to yoke and to sow dragon’s 
teeth; for he had got from Athena half of the 
dragon’s teeth which Cadmus sowed in .Thebes.5 
While Jason puzzled how he could yoke the bulls, 

’ Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 851-898; Or- 
phica, Argonautica, 729 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
onal Flaccus, Argon. v. 13 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 14 
an . 

_4 As to Jason in Colchis, and his winning of the Golden 
Fleece, see Apollonius Rhodius, Avgon. ii. 1260 sqq., iii. 1 sqq., 
iv. 1-240; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 48. 1-5; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. v. 177-viii. 139 ; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 1-158. The 
adventures of Jason in Colchis were the subject of a play by 
Sophocles called The Colchian Women. See The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 15 sqqg.; Tragi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 204 sqq. 

5 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 401 sqg., 1176 
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eS 80 \ s a , 
> 

mas av Sivatto Tovs Tavpous KataledEar, Myndea 

> a 7 > \ LA / >/ 
avdrod épwra icyer Hv 5é avtn Ouydtnp Ainrov 
kai Eiduias tis “Oxeavod, dappaxis.: dedoixvia 
dé pu) Mpos TaV Tavpwv SiapOaph, xpvpa Tod 
TATpOS cuvepynoey avT@ mpos THY KaTalevEw 

n / tal 
TOV Tavpwr éernyyetdato Kal TO Sépas éyxeuptely, 
éav duoon avtny &€ev yuvaixa kal eis “EXAdda 
cUuTAovY aydyntal. ouocavtos dé “lacovos 
pappaxoy Sidwow, 6 Katalevyvivar pédovTa 
Tovs Tavpous éxédXevoe Ypioar THY TE aoTIOa Kal 
TO Sopu Kal TO o@pa* TOUTM yap ypiacVevTa Edy 
Tpos piav iuépay pnt av bd Tupos adicnOyjce- 
Oat unre bro oLdypov. edndwoe 5é av’T@ oTeE- 

opévav Tov ddovTav ex ys avdpas pédew 
> / } PD» | > \ ‘3 / 
avadvecOar én avtov Ka0wrdicpévous, ods? 
éreyev éredav aOpoovs Oedontar, Bdadrrew eis 

, 
pécov riWous amobev, Stay 8é irép TovTOU pa- 
xovTa mpos addzjdous, TOTe KTEelvEel avTOUS. 
ldowv 5é todto adxovcas Kal xpicdpevos TO 
papudko, waparyevopevos eis TO TOD vEew AoOS 
éwagteve Tovs Tavpous, Kal adv TOAAB Tupi 
Oppncavtas avtovs KatélevEe. oreipavtos® Oé 
avTod Tovs ddovTas avéTeAROV ex THS ys avopes 
” ¢ \ iid / er 4 
é€voTrAot’ 0 6€ O7rov Mr€lovas ewpa, Barrov 
adavas* iOouvs, mpos avTods paxopévous mpos 
aAAHAOUS Tpoct@y avnper. Kal KaTefevypévor * 

1 gappakis ER®: papudnos A. 2 obs ERR®: &s A. 

3 gmeipavtos E: omelpovtos A. 4 dpavas E: agaveis A. 

5 xareCevynevwv Faber: naratevyvunéevwy EA. : 





1 As to the yoking of the brazen-footed bulls, compare 
Pindar, Pyth. iv. 224 (399) sqqg.; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
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Medea conceived a passion for him; now she was a 
witch, daughter of Aeetes and Idyia, daughter of 
Ocean. And fearing lest he might be destroyed 
by the bulls, she, keeping the thing from her 
father, promised to help him to yoke the bulls 
and to deliver to him the fleece, if he would swear 
to have her to wife and would take her with him on 
the voyage to Greece. When Jason swore to do so, 
she gave him a drug with which she bade him anoint 
his shield, spear, and body when he was about to 
yoke the bulls; for she said that, anointed with it, he 
could for a single day be harmed neither by fire nor 
by iron. And she signified to him that, when the 
teeth were sown, armed men would spring up from 
the ground against him; and when he saw a knot of 
them he was to throw stones into their midst from 
a distance, and when they fought each other about 
that, he was then to kill them! On hearing that, 
Jason anointed himself with the drug,? and being 
come to the grove of the temple he sought the 
bulls, and though they charged him with a flame 
of fire, he yoked them.* And when he had sowed 
the teeth, there rose armed men from the ground ; 
and where he saw several together, he pelted them 
unseen with stones, and when they fought each other 
he drew near and slew them. But though the bulls 


iii. 1026 sqg. As to the drug with which Jason was to anoint 
himself, see further Pindar, Pyth, iv. 221 (394) sg.; Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 844 sqg. It was extracted from a 
plant with a saffron-coloured flower, which was said to grow 
on the Caucasus from the blood of Prometheus. Compare 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. vii. 355 sqg.; Pseudo-Plutarch, De 
Fluviis, v. 4. 

? Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 1246 sqq. 

% Ibid, 1278 sqq. 4 Ibid. 1320-1398. 
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APOLLODORUS 


TOV TAVpwY OvK edidov TO Sépas Aintns, éBovreTO 
dé tHv te “Apy® KxatapréEat kal xteivar Tovs 
éutréovtas, pOdcaca S& Mydea tov “ldcova 
vUKTOS él TO Sépas Hyaye, Kal TOY Pud\aooovTa 
Spdxovta Katakowpicaca Tois phapydKous peTa 
*ldcovos, éxovca TO Sépas, ért thv “Apyw mape- 
yéveTo. ouveltreto bé ath Kal 0 adedpos “Arrup- 
Tos. ot O€ vUKTOS peTa TOUT@Y avnYOncar. 

Ainrns 5é émuyvods Ta TH Mndela teToApnpeva 
@punoe Tay vadv Swoxew. idotoa Sé avTov 
mrnciov dvTa Mydera Tov aderdov dovever Kal 
péericaca Kata Tod BuOod pimrre. cuvalpoitov 
dé Aintns Ta Tod mado pérn THs SioEEws boré- 

noe OuoTep UTootpéWas, Kal Ta cwOévTa TOD 
maidos médn Odras, Tov Torey mpoonyopevce 
Towous. moAdods 8¢ tov Koryov él trip &y- 
tnow THs “Apyods é&éreurpev, ameidjoas, e pn) 
Mydeav afovow, adtovs meicecOar Ta éxeivys. 
of S€ oxicPévtes! GdAdos aAdAaxYoD lHTHoLW 
€TrOLOUYTO. 

Tots 5€ "Apyovatrais tov "Hpidavoy trotapov 
Hon mapatrAéovar Leds pnvicas vrép tod povev- 
Oévtos “Axyruptov yepava AdBpov éemuimépapas 

1 ¢xicbévres ER, Wagner: oxebévres A: diac xebevres Heyne, 


Westermann, Miiller: diaxeOévres Bekker: diaxvdevres 
Hercher. 





1 Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 123-182. 

2 Here Apollodorus departs from the version of Apollonius 
Rhodius, according to po bask Apsyrtus, left behind by Jason 
and Medea, pursued them with a band of Colchians, and, 
overtaking them, was treacherously slain by Jason, with the 
connivance of Medea, in an island of the Danube. See 
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were yoked, Aeetes did not give the fleece; for he 
wished to burn down the Argo and kill the crew. 
But before he could do so, Medea brought Jason by 
night to the fleece, and having lulled to sleep by her 
drugs the dragon that guarded it, she possessed _ her- 
self of the fleece and in Jason’s company came to the 
Argo.1 She was attended, too, by her brother 
Apsyrtus.2, And with them the Argonauts put to 
sea by night. 

When Aeetes discovered the daring deeds done 
by Medea, he started off in pursuit of the ship ; 
but when she saw him near, Medea murdered her 
brother and cutting him limb from limb threw the 
pieces into the deep. Gathering the child’s limbs, 
Aeetes fell behind in the pursuit; wherefore he 
turned back, and, having buried the rescued limbs 
of his child, he called the place Tomi. But he sent 
out many of the Colchians to search for the Argo, 
threatening that, if they did not bring Medea to him, 
they should suffer the punishment due to her ; so they 
separated and pursued the search in divers places. 

When the Argonauts were already sailing past the 
Eridanus river, Zeus sent a furious storm upon them, 
and drove them out of their course, because he was 


Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv, 224 sq., 303-481. Apollodorus 
seems to have followed the account given by Pherecydes in 
his seventh book (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
iv. 223, 228). The version of Apollonius is followed by 
Hyginus (Fab. 23) and the Orphic poet (Argonautica, 1027 
sqq.). According to Sophocles, in his play The Colchian 
Women, Apsyrtus was murdered in the palace of Aeetes 
' (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 228); and this 
account seems to have been accepted by Euripides (Medea, 
1334). Apollodorus’s version of the murder of Apsyrtus is 
repeated verbally by Zenobius (iv. 92), but as usual without 
acknowledgment. 
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APOLLODORUS 


éuBdrnret mrdvnv. kal adtdav Tas ’Aypupribas 
ynoous mapaT heovTov y] vads pOéyyerar pn 
An Ee THY opyny Too Atos, éav! put topevOévtes 
els THY Advooviay TOV "Aypuprov ovov xabap0acw 
vd Kipens. ot 6€ Tapamdevaavres Ta Auydov® 
kal Kerrav evn, cal 1a Tod LapSoviov mehayous 
Siaxomiabértes,® Tmapaperyrapevor Tuppyviav HA- 
Gov eis Aiainv,* &vOa Kipxns ixérar yevopevot 
Ka0aipovrat. 
25 Tlapamheovtey dé Leiphvas auTav, Opdgevs 
THY évavtiay odcav MEeAX@OOY TOVS ’Apyovavras 
KaTéaXe. Hovos dé Bovrns eLevnEaro pos auras, 
dv dpTacaca ‘Agpoditn € év AuduBaie KATOKICE. 
Mera &é Tas Leuphnvas THY vavuv Xapupbus 
efedéxero Kal XKvAra kal TET pal Thayerat, 
oméep Ov prok TON) kal KATVOS avapepopevos 
Ewpato. adda bia TovTwY Suexopmeoe THY vaov 
adv Nuypniat Béris mrapakdnbeioa t ume “Hpas. 
Tapaperprapevor dé Opivaxiav _vijrov “HAtov 
Bods ® exougay els Thy Pardkov vijcov Képxvpav 
HKov, Hs Bactreds Hv’ AXkivoos. Tav dé Koryov 


1 éay Heyne : ei KA. 
2 Avyiwy Scaliger: A:Biwy EA. 
: diaxomicbevres E: Kopiocbévres A. 
4 aialny ERR®C: Aialay Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker, Hercher, 
5 Bots EA: Béas Wagner. 





1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 576-591; Or- 
phica, Argonautica, 1160 sqq. 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 659-717, who 
describes the purificatory rites. A sucking-pig was waved 
over the homicides ; then its throat was cut, and their hands 
were sprinkled with its blood. Similar rites of purification 
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angry at the murder of Apsyrtus. And as they were 
sailing past the Apsyrtides Islands, the ship spoke, 
saying that the wrath of Zeus would not cease unless 
they journeyed to Ausonia and were purified by Circe 
for the murder of Apsyrtus.1 So when they had 
sailed past the Ligurian and Celtic nations and had 
voyaged through the Sardinian Sea, they skirted 
Tyrrhenia and came to Aeaea, where they supplicated 
Circe and were purified.” 

™ And as they sailed past the Sirens,’ Orpheus 
restrained the Argonauts by chanting a counter 
melody. Butes alone swam off to the Sirens, but 
Aphrodite carried him away and settled him in Lily- 
baeum. | 

After the Sirens, the ship encountered Charybdis 
and Scylla and the Wandering Rocks,* above which 
a great flame and smoke were seen rising. But Thetis 
with the Nereids steered the ship through them at 
the summons of Hera. 

Having passed by the Island of Thrinacia, where 
are the kine of the Sun,° they came to Corcyra, the 
island of the Phaeacians, of which Alcinous was 
king. But when the Colchians could not find the 


for homicide are represented on Greek vases. See my note 
on Pausanias, ii. 31. 8 (vol. iii. p. 277). 

8 About the Argonauts and the Sirens, see Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iv. 891-921 ; Orphica, Argonautica, 1270- 
1297 ; Hyginus, Fab. 14. 

4 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 922 sqqg. These 
Wandering Rocks are supposed to be the Lipari islands, two 
of which are still active volcanoes. 

> Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 964-979, accord- 
ing to whom the kine of the Sun were milk-white, with 
golden horns. 

6 About the Argonauts among the Phaeacians, see Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 982 sqg.; Orphica, Argonautica, 
1298-1354 ; Hyginus, Fab. 23. 
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APOLLODORUS 


THY vad evpety ay) duvapévav ot peD. tois Kepav- 
viows | dpect TApoKnoay, ot b€ eis THY "Trrupiba 
Kopuabevres & EXTLOaY ‘Apuptidas vnoous: eviot dé 
™ pos Daiaxas edOovres THY "Apyo catédaBov Kal 
thv Midevav amntovy map *AdKwoov. o 8é 
elrrev, el pev 778 ouvedjrvev "Tdoovt, dace 
avTny éxeive, et & ere mapOévos éoti, TO marpl 
amotréuabetv.” “Apirn dé 7) “AXKivoou yuri p0a- 
caca Mndevav ‘lacou owvetevtev" d0ev ot pep 
Kodyou pera Paidxkwv cat@xnoar, oi Sé “Apyo- 
vadtar peta Ths Mndeias dviyOnoar. 

IIXéovres 5é€ vuxtos ohodpe mepimimrovet 
xveyov.. “Amrdd\Xwv 8 otras él tas MeAavtiovs*® 
deipds, tokevoas TH BédXeae eis THY Oaddaccay 
KathaTpayen. oi 5€ wAnciov eedcavTo vicoP, 
TO O€ Tapa T poo Soxiav avapavivar* T poo opp 
obévtes’ Avadnv éxddecav: iSpucdpevor 6é Bopov 
"ArroA Novos aiydyrou® Kal Ovovacavtes én 
evoxlay étpatnoav. Sobeioau oS vo "Apijrys 
Mndcia dadexa Ocparawat Tous api réas éoKor- 
Tov meta mavyvias: d0ev Ere Kal viv év tH Ovoia 
ouvnbés ote ox@mrTew Tais yuvarkiv. 


1 Kepauvlors Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 175: kepxu- 
patois A: Kxepxupatwv Hi. 2 amoméuvew EK: dvriméupew A, 

8 Medayttovs Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1707 : pevor- 
thou A. 

4 A participle like natamAayévres seems wanted. Compare 
11,6, Ui 

5 giyAnrov Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1716: aiyatov A. 





1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon, iv. 1106 sgq.; Or- 
phica, Argonautica, 1327 sqq. 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1111-1169; 
Orphica, Argonautica, 1342. sqq. 

® Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1206 sqq. 
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ship, some of them settled at the Ceraunian moun- 
tains, and some journeyed to Illyria and colonized 
the Apsyrtides Islands. But some came to the 
Phaeacians, and finding the Argo there, they de- 
manded of Alcinous that he should give up Medea. 
He answered, that if she already knew Jason, he 
would give her to him, but that if she were still a 
maid he would send her away to her father.! How- 
ever, Arete, wife of Alcinous, anticipated matters by 
marrying Medea to Jason;? hence the Colchians 
settled down among the Phaeacians* and the Argo- 
nauts put to sea with Medea. 

Sailing by night they encountered a violent storm, 
and Apollo, taking his stand on the Melantian ridges, 
flashed lightning down, shooting a shaft into the sea. 
Then they perceived an island close at hand, and 
anchoring there they named it Anaphe, because it 
had loomed up (anaphanenai) unexpectedly. So they 
founded an altar of Radiant Apollo, and having offered 
sacrifice they betook them to feasting ; and twelve 
handmaids, whom Arete had given to Medea, jested 
merrily with the chiefs; whence it is still customary 
for the women to jest at the sacrifice.* 


4 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1701-17303 
Orphica, Argonautica, 1361-1367. From the description of 
Apollonius we gather that the raillery between men and 
women at these sacrifices was of a ribald character (aicxpots 
érecow). Here Apollodorus again departs from Apollonius, 
who places the intervention of Apollo and the appearance of 
the island of Anaphe after the approach of the Argonauts to 
Crete, and their repuse by Talos. Moreover, Apollonius tells 
how, after leaving Phaeacia, the Argonauts were driven by a 
storm to Libya and the Syrtes, where they suffered much 
hardship (Argon. iv. 1228-1628). This Libyan episode in 
the voyage of the Argo is noticed by Diodorus Siculus 
(iv. 56. 6), but entirely omitted by Apollodorus. 
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’Evreddev avaxybévtes kwdvovtar Kpynrn mpoc- 
isxyew trod TaddXo. TovTov of péev Tod YadKov 

/ 4 / sf A ph / / 
ryévous elvat Aéyouow, ot 5é LTO ‘HAdaictrov Mivar 
SoOfvai ds Hv yadKods avijp, ot Sé€ Tadpov avTov 
Aéyouow. elye 5é PrAEBa pilav amd adyévos 
KaTatelvoucay axpr opupav: Kata &€ TO Téppat 

n ‘ nr ° 
ths preBos AAos Sunpecoto yadKods. ovTOS O 
Taras tpis Exdotns uépas THY VRCOV TepLTpo- 

\ > 
xatov érnper 810 Kal TOTe THY “Apy@ mpoc- 
7 ~ a , 2 
mréovoav Oewpav Tois MOos EBarrev. éeEaTraTn- 
Gels 5 trd Mndeias aréCaver, as pév Evior 
Réyouot, Sia happdeov avtd paviav Mndeias 
éuBarotons, ws O€ TLVves, UTOoTYomevns ToLnoeLy 
abdvarov Kal Tov Hrov éFeAovans, ExpvévTos TOU 
mavTos ty@pos avTov amoOaveiv. Tuwes 5€ avTov 
tokevOevta bd Lloiavtos eis TO ohupov TEdev- 
THOaL Néyouct. 
/ ae DO / / Aid / 

Miav 8 évtad0a vixta pelvavtes Aiyivn mpoc- 
iaxovow vdpevoac0at Oérovtes, Kal yiverat mepl 
Ths vdpetas avTois Guirra. €xeiBev dé dia THs 
EvPoias cai tis Aoxpidos mrevcarTes eis "loAKdv 


1 +épua Faber, Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: dépua A, 
Zenobius, Cent. v. 85, Westermann, Miiller. 





1 As to Talos, see Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1639- 
1693 ; Orphica, Argonautica, 1358-1360; Agatharchides, in 
Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 443 b, lines 22-25, ed. Bekker ; Lucian, 
De saltatione, 49 ; Zenobius, Cent. v. 85; Suidas, s.v. Sapdd- 
vos yéAws ; Kustathius, on Homer, Odyssey, xx. 302, p. 1893; 
Scholiast on Plato, Republic, i. p. 3374. Talos would seem 
to have been a bronze image of the sun represented as a man 
with a bull’s head. See The Dying God, pp. 74 sq.; A. B. 
Cook, Zeus, i. 718 sqg. In his account of the death of Talos 
our author again differs from Apollonius Rhodius, according 
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Putting to sea from there, they were hindered 
from touching at Crete by Talos! Some say that 
he was a man of the Brazen Race, others that he was 
given to Minos by Hephaestus; he was a brazen man, 
but some say that he was a bull. He had a single 
vein extending from his neck to his ankles, and a 
bronze nail was rammed home at the end of the vein. 
This Talos kept guard, running round the island 
thrice every day ; wherefore, when he saw the Argo 
standing inshore, he pelted it as usual with stones. 
His death was brought about by the wiles of Medea, 
whether, as some say, she drove him mad by drugs, 
or, as others say, she promised to make him immortal 
and then drew out. the nail, so that all the ichor 
gushed out and he died. But some say that Poeas 
shot him dead in the ankle. if 

After tarrying a single night there they put in to 
Aegina to draw water, and a contest arose among 
them concerning the drawing of the water. Thence 
they sailed betwixt Euboea and Locris and came to 


to whom Talos perished through grazing his ankle against a 
jagged rock, so that all the ichor in his body gushed out. This 
incident seems to have been narrated by Sophocles in one 
of his plays (Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 
1638 ; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 110 
sqq.). The account, mentioned by Apollodorus, which re- 
ferred the death of Talos to the spells of Medea, is illustrated 
by a magnificent vase-painting, in the finest style, which 
represents Talos swooning to death in presence of the Argo- 
nauts, while the enchantress Medea stands by, gazing grimly 
at her victim and holding in one hand a basket from which 
she seems to be drawing with the other the fatal herbs. See 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. p. 721, with plate x11. 

2 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1765-1772, from 
whose account we gather that this story was told to explain 
the origin of a foot-race in Aegina, in which young men ran 
with jars full of water on their shoulders, 
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HrOov, Tov Tavta TRodp év TéTTAPTL nol TEAELO- 
CAaVvTeEs. 

Iledias 8& aoyvods thy troctpodyy Tov 
"Apyovavtav tov Alicova xteivew Oedev: 0 be 
aitnaduevos éavtov avedely Ovoiay émited@v 
adeQs Tod Tavpeiov oTacduevos aipatos! amé- 
Paver. 7 dé “lacovos urnp érapacapévy LeXia,” 
yyTov amoduTodca traida IIpopayov éautnv 
avyptnce: Iledias dé Kal Tov aith Katarepbevta 
maida atéxtewev. 0 5€ lacwy kateMOwv TO pev 
dépas Edmxe, Trept wv 5é HdvKnOn weteOeiv eOéXwv 
Katpov é€edéyeTo. Kal TOTe pep eis “IoOuov peta 
TOV apiotéwy TrEvVCAaS avéOnke THY vadv Ilocet- 
dav, adlis 5 Miydecav wapaxare Enreiv draws 
Iledias atté Sixas trocyn. % Sé eis Ta Bact- 
Reva Tod IleAiovu mapeodca reiber tas Ovya- 
Tépas avTov Tov Tatépa Kpeovpyfjcat Kal Kabe- 
Wijoat, dia dhappdeov avtov émayyeddopéevn 
Touocew véov' Kal TOU mioTedoa yap KpLoV 
pericaca Kai KabeYnjoaca érroincev apva. ai 
dé mictevoacat Tov TaTépa Kpeovpyover Kal 
Kkabérovow. "“Axactos* dé eta Tov THY lwrAKOov 

1 ravpelov oracduevos aluatos E: ravpov alua omacduevos A, 


2 mweAla E: weAlay A. 
3 “Acacros Aegius: &dpacros KA. 





1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 50. 1; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argon. i. 777 sq. The ancients believed that bull’s blood was 
poisonous. Similarly Themistocles was popularly supposed 
to have killed himself by drinking bull’s blood (Plutarch, 
Themistocles, 31), 

2 Her name was Perimede, according to Apollodorus (i. 9. 
16). Diodorus Siculus calls her Amphinome, and says that 
she stabbed herself after cursing Pelias (iv. 50. 1). 
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Ioleus, having completed the whole voyage in four 
months. 

Now Pelias, despairing of the return of the 
Argonauts, would have killed Aeson; but he re- 
quested to be allowed to take his own life, and in 
offering a sacrifice drank freely of the bull’s blood 
and died.1 And Jason’s mother cursed Pelias and 
hanged herself,? leaving behind an infant son 
Promachus; but Pelias slew even the son whom 
she had left behind.? On his return Jason surren- 
dered the fleece, but though he longed to avenge 
his wrongs he bided his time. At that time he sailed 
with the chiefs to the Isthmus and dedicated the ship 
to Poseidon, but afterwards he exhorted Medea to 
devise how he could punish Pelias. So she repaired 
to the palace of Pelias and persuaded his daughters 
to make mince meat of their father and boil him, 
promising to make him young again by her drugs; 
and to win their confidence she cut up a ram and 
made it into a lamb by boiling it. So they believed 
her, made mince meat of their father and boiled 
him. But Acastus buried his father with the help 


8 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 50. 1. 

4 With this account of the death of Pelias compare Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 51 sg.; Pausanias, viii. 11. 2 sq.; Zenobius, 
Cent. iv. 92; Plautus, Pseudolus, Act iii. vv. 868 sqq. ; Cicero, 
De senectute, xxiii. 83; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 297-349 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 24. The story of the fraud practised by Medea 
on Pelias is illustrated by Greek vase-paintings. For example, 
on a black-figured vase the ram is seen issuing from the 
boiling cauldron, while Medea and the two daughters of Pelias 
stand by watching it with gestures of glad surprise, and the 
aged white-haired king himself sits looking on expectant. See 
Miss J. E. Harrison, Greek Vase Paintings (London, 1894), 
plate ii; A. Baumeister, Denkmédiler des klassischen Alter- 
tums, ii. 1201 sg., with fig. 1894. According to the author of 
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oixovvTwy Tov tatépa Bante, tov & "ldcova 
peta ths Mndcias ths Iw@dKod éxBarrew. 

Oi dé Heov eis KopuOov, cat Séea pev ern 
duetéXovv edvtuyodvtes, adOus 5é Tod THs Kopiv@ov 
Bacthéws “Kpéovtos tiv Ovyatépa Trav«env 
‘Tdcou éyyvavtos, Tapatreurydapevos "Idowv Mi- 
decay éydper. 1% b¢, ods Te wpuocev “ldcwy Oeods 
émikarecauévn Kat tHv “lacovos daYapioTtiav 
Heprpapévn TOMAKLS, TH meV yamoupévyn TéTAov 
Hewaypévov! dapydxos® éreurev, dv apdieca- 
pévn peta Tod BonOodvtos Tatpos Tupl AdBpe 
KaTepréxOn,® tovs dé matdas ods elyev €& ldcovos, 
Méppepov xal Dépynta, aéxteve, cai KaBodca 
mapa “Hriov adpya mrnvav't Spaxovtwy én 
Tovtov pevryovoa AOev eis “AOjvas. Réyerar dé 
<xai> 6Tt hevyovca tos traidas ert various 
évtas Kxatédurrey, ixétas Kabicaca éri Tov Bopmov 

1 weparyuévoy Ei: meuaryevpévoy A. 
2 papudcos ER: pdpyaror A, 


3 narepréxOn EL: xarapréye: A. 
4 arnvav EC. Some MSS. read arnydv. 





the epic Returns (Nostoi), Medea in like manner restored to 
youth Jason’s old father, Aeson ; according to Pherecydes and 
Simonides, she applied the magical restorative with success 
to her husband, Jason. Again, Aeschylus wrote a play called 
The Nurses of Dionysus, in which he related how Medea 
similarly renovated not only the nurses but their husbands by 
the simple process of decoction. See the Greek Argument to 
the Medea of Euripides, and the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 1321. (According to Ovid, Metamorph, vii. 251— 
294, Medea restored Aeson to youth, not by boiling him, but 
by draining his body of his effete old blood and replacing it by 
a magic brew.) Again, when Pelops had been killed and 
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of the inhabitants of Ioleus, and he expelled Jason 
and Medea from Iolcus. 

They went to Corinth, and lived there happily 
for ten years, till Creon, king of Corinth, betrothed 
his daughter Glauce to Jason, who married 
her and divorced Medea. But she invoked the 
gods by whom Jason had sworn, and after often 
upbraiding him with his ingratitude she sent the 
bride a robe steeped in poison, which when Glauce 
had put on, she was consumed with fierce fire along 
with her father, who went to her rescue. But 
Mermerus and Pheres, the children whom Medea had 
by Jason, she killed, and having got from the Sun 
a car drawn by winged dragons she fled on it to 
Athens.2 Another tradition is that on her flight she 
left behind her children, who were still infants, 
setting them as suppliants on the altar of Hera of the 


served up at a banquet of the gods by his cruel father Tanta- 
lus, the deities in pity restored him to life by boiling him in 
a cauldron from which he emerged well and whole except for 
the loss of his shoulder, of which Demeter had inadvertently 
partaken. See Pindar, Olymp. i. 26. (40) sqg., with the Schol- 
iast; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 152-153. For similar 
stories of the magical restoration of youth and life, see 
Appendix, ‘‘ The Renewal of Youth.” 

1 See Euripides, Medea, 1136 sqq. It is said that in her 
agony Glauce threw herself into a fountain, which was 
thenceforth named after her (Pausanias, ii. 2. 6). The fountain 
has been discovered and excavated in recent years. See 
G. W. Elderkin; ‘‘ The Fountain of Glauce at Corinth,” 
American Journal of Archaeology, xiv. (1910), pp. 19-50. 

2 In this account of the tragic end of Medea’s stay at 
Corinth our author has followed the Medea of Euripides. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 54; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 
391 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 25. According to Apuleius (Meta- 
morph. i. 10), Medea contrived to burn the king’s palace and 
the king himself in it, as well as his daughter. 
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ths “Hpas ths axpaias: KopivOsor 5é avtods ava- 
OTHTAVTES KATETPALLATLCAY. 

Mydaa dé fev eis “AOnvas, xaxel yaunbeioa 
Aiyei maida yevva Midov. émiBovrevovoa 8é 
totepov Once’ puyas é& "AOnvadv peta Tod rads 
éxBarreTat. add’ ovTOS pev TOAROY KpaTHoas 

, AA ene ve \ , ¢ , 
BapBdpwv thy bd’ éavrov yopav dracav Mydiav 
> 
éxareoe, Kal otpatevopevos él Ivdods améBave: 
Mydea Sé eis Koryous iAOev adyvwotos, Kal 
fal td id \ fo > fol / 

katardaBovoa Ainrny bo tod aderdod Iépcov 
THs Bactheias éotepnpévor, ktelvaca TodTOv TO 
matpl tiv Bacirelav aroxatécTycev. 





1 Compare Pausanias, ii. 3.6; Aelian, Varia Historia, v. 
21; Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 9 and 264. Down to a 
comparatively late date the Corinthians used to offer annual 
sacrifices and perform other rites for the sake of expiating the 
murder of the children. Seven boys and seven girls, clad in 
black and with their hair shorn, had to spend a year in the 
sanctuary of Hera of the Height, where the murder had been 
perpetrated. These customs fell into desuetude after Corinth 
was captured by the Romans. See Pausanias, ii. 3. 7; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 264; compare Philostratus, 
Heroica, xx. 24. 

? According to one account, Medea attempted to poison 
Theseus, but his father dashed the poison cup from his lips. 
See below, Hpitome, i. 5 sq.; Plutarch, Theseus, 12; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 55. 4-6 ; Pausanias, ii. 3. 8 ; Scholiast on Homer, 
Zl. xi. 741; Eustathius, Comment. on Dionysius Perieg. 
1017 ; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 406-424. According to Ovid, 
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Height; but the Corinthians removed them and 
wounded them to death.! 

Medea came to Athens, and being there married 
to Aegeus bore him a son Medus. Afterwards, 
however, plotting against Theseus, she was driven 
a fugitive from Athens with her son.2 But he con- 
quered many barbarians and called the whole 
country under him Media,’ and marching against 
the Indians he met his death. And Medea came 
unknown to Colchis, and finding that Aeetes had 
been deposed by his brother Perses, she killed Perses 
and restored the kingdom to her father.* 


the poison which Medea made use of to take off Theseus was 
aconite. 

8 For the etymology, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 55. 5 
and 7, iv. 56.1; Strabo, xi. 13. 10, p. 526; Pausanias, ii. 3. 
8; Eustathius, Comment. on Dionysius Perieg. 1017; Hygi- 
nus, Fab. 27. 

4 According to others, it was not Medea but her son Medus 
who killed Perses. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 56.1; Hyginus, 
Fab. 27. Cicero quotes from an otherwise unknown Latin 
tragedy some lines in which the deposed Aeetes is repre- 
sented mourning his forlorn state in an unkingly and 
unmanly strain (Tusculan. Disput. iii. 12. 26). The narrative 
of Hyginus has all the appearance of being derived from a 
tragedy, perhaps the same tragedy from which Cicero quotes. 
But that tragedy itself was probably based on a Greek 
original ; for Diodorus Siculus introduces his similar account 
of the assassination of the usurper with the remark that the 
history of Medea had been embellished and distorted by the 
extravagant fancies of the tragedians. 
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I. ’Errevdy) dé 70 TOU Aevcadiovos dveEeAnrv- 
Papev yévos, exopuevans Aéyouen * TO "Ivdxevov. 

‘Oxeavod Kai Tn Ov0s yiverat trais “Ivaxos, ap 
ov “TOTapos év “Apyet “Ivayos kanreitat. TovTov 
kal Medias? rijs ‘Oxeavod Dopaveds Te Kal 
Aiyiareds traides éyévovTo. Aiyvaréos fev ovv 
atravbos amolavovtos iu) XGpa dmaca Aiyiddeva 
é€xrAnOn, Dopwreds Sé dtacns THs orepov IleXo- 
Trovinjo ov mpoaaryopevOetans duvacteveov éx Tnre- 
Sixens ® voupns Amu Kab NvoBny éyévynoen. 
"Aris fev ovv els Tupavvioa THY éavtoo Mera 
orioas Sivan Kal Biatos dv TUpavvos, ovopdeas* 
ap éavtod THY TleXomovvnoov ~Amiav, vo 
@crEiovos Kal Tedyivos émuBovrevbels amass 
améVave, Kar vouiabels Beds éxrjOn Ldparis* 
NuoBns 8é kal Aros C7] TpoTy yuvarcl Leds Ounrh 
éuiyn) mais “Apyos éyéveto, ws 8& ’Axovacidaos 

1 Aéywuey Aegius: Aéyouey A. 

2? MeAfas Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 177, Scholiast on 
Plato, J'imaeus, p. 22 A: weAloons A. 

3 Tnrodlkns Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 177, Scholiast 


on Plato, Timaeus, p. 22 a: ex ris Aaodlkns Heyne (in the 
text). ‘ dvaudous Bekker, Wagner (misprint). 





1 As to Inachus and his descendants, see Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 177 (who follows Apollodorus) ; Pausanias, ii. 
15. 5; Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 932; Scholiast on 
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I. Havine now gone through the family of Deu- 
calion, we have next to speak of that of Inachus. 

Ocean and Tethys had a son Inachus, after whom 
a river in Argos is called Inachus.! He and Melia, 
daughter of Ocean, had sons, Phoroneus and Aegia- 
leus. Aegialeus having died childless, the whole 
country was called Aegialia ; and Phoroneus, reigning 
over the whole land afterwards named Peloponnese, 
begat Apis and Niobe by a nymph Teledice. Apis 
converted his power into a tyranny and named the 
Peloponnese after himself Apia; but being a stern 
tyrant he was conspired against and slain by 
Thelxion and Telchis. He left no child, and being 
deemed a god was called Sarapis.2, But Niobe had 
by Zeus (and she was the first mortal woman with 
whom Zeus cohabited) a son Argus, and also, so says 


Homer, Jl. i. 22. According to Apion, the flight of the 
Israelites from Egypt took place sorta, Soe reign of Inachus 
at Argos. See Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelu, x. 10. 10 sq. 
On the subject of Phoroneus there was an ancient epic 
Phoronis, of which a few verses have survived. See Epi- 
corum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 209 sqq. 

2 Apollodorus identifies the Argive Apis with the Egyptian 
bull Apis, who was in turn identified with Serapis \Sarapis). 
As to the Egyptian Apis, see Herodotus, ii. 153 (with Wiede- 
mann’s note), iii. 27 and 28. As to Apia as a name for 
Peloponnese or Argos, see Aeschylus, Suppl. 260 sqq.; Pau- 
sanias, ii. 5. 7; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 22; Tuzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 177 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Ania. 
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gyno, cal Leracyos, ag’ ob KrAnOhvar tods THY 
Tedorovyna ov olxovvTas Tlehacryous. “Haiodos 
dé Tov Tedaoyov avToxGova pnow elvat. adda 
mepl bev TOUTOU TaALWW €podpev" "Apyos dé NaBov 
TH Baordetay ad’ éavtod THY [edomovyncov 
exdderev "Apyos, Kal ynpwas Evdadvny THY =Tpu- 
povos Kat Neaipas é éréxvaog ev “ExBacov Tetpavra 
*Eridavpov Kpiacoy, ds cal thv Bacirelav rapé- 
Aa Bev. 
"ExBdoov é "Ayivep yiverat, ToUTOU 5é”Apyos 
O TavonTns Aeyouevos. eye 5é ob Tos OfParpovs 
pev ev TavtTl TO copaTl, UrepBadrov Sé Suvdpet 
TOV per THY "A pradiay Avpawopevor Tavpov ave- 
dow THY Tovtov Sopav jupierato, Larupov be 
TOUS "Apkdébas aducobyTa Kab adarpotpevov ra 
Bocknpara vroaTas amen Tewe. réyerat Se & ore 
Kab THY Taprapov Kat Dis “Exidvay, 4) TOvS 
mapiovras ouvnprrater, émuTnpyaas Koupen ev ny 
améxtewev. é€edixnoe 5é kai Tov "Amidos hovor, 
Tovs aitiouvs amoKTteivas. 
"Apyov 6€ kal *lounvyns tis “Acwrod mais 
“lacos,? ob dhacw “Im yevéoOar. Kaotwp 8é 6 
> 
ovyypayas Ta Ypovika kal TOAAOL TOY TPAaYyLKaV 
"Ivaxou tiv “le Aéyovow: ‘Hatodos 5é cat ’Axov- 
1 After AaBov the MSS. (A) add mapa opwréws, which is 


omitted by Hercher and Wagner, following Heyne. 
2 “Iacos Aegius: foos A. 





1 See below, iii. 8. 1. 

2 Compare Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 932 ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 145. 

3 As to Argus and his many eyes, compare Aeschylus, 
Suppl. 303 sqq.; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoen. 1116; Ovid, 
Metamorph. i. 625 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 145; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. vii. 790; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latint, 
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Acusilaus, a son Pelasgus, after whom the inhabit- 
ants of the Peloponnese were called Pelasgians. 
However, Hesiod says that Pelasgus was a son of 
the soil. About him I shall speak again.! But 
Argus received the kingdom and called the Pelo- 
ponnese after himself Argos; and having married 
Evadne, daughter of Strymon and Neaera, he begat 
Ecbasus, Piras, Epidaurus, and Criasus,2 who also 
succeeded to the kingdom. 

Ecbasus had a son Agenor, and Agenor had a son 
Argus, the one who is called the All seeing. He had 
eyes in the whole of his body,3 and being exceed- 
ingly strong he killed the bull that ravaged Arcadia 
and clad himself in its hide;* and when a satyr 
wronged the Arcadians and robbed them of their 
cattle, Argus withstood and killed him. It is said, 
too, that Echidna,’ daughter of Tartarus and Earth, 
_ who used to carry off passers-by, was caught asleep 
and slain by Argus. He also avenged the murder ot 
Apis by putting the guilty to death. 

Argus and Ismene, daughter of Asopus, had a son 
Iasus, who is said to have been the father of Io.6 
But the annalist Castor and many of the tragedians 
allege that Io was a daugher of Inachus;? and Hesiod 


ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 5sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 
18). 

* Compare Dionysius, quoted by the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides, Phoeniss. 1116, who says merely that Argus was clad 
in a hide and had eyes all over his body. 

® As to the monster Echidna, half woman, half snake, see 
Hesiod, T'heog. 295 sqq. 

® Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 1; Scholiast on Euripides, 
Orestes, 932. 

7 Compare Aeschylus, Prometheus, 589 sqq.; Herodotus, i. 
1; Plutarch, De malignitate Herodoti, 11; Lucian, Dial. 
deorum, iii.; id. Dial. Marin. vii. 1; Pausanias, iii. 18. 13 ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. i. 583 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 145. 
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cidaos Tlecpivos aut ay hacw evar. TtavTnv 
iepwovrnv ths “Hpas exouray Zevs EpOerpe. 
popabels dé of’ “Hpas tijs pev Kops dnpapevos 
els Boor HETepoppace Aeveny, aTr@moraTo 6é 
TavTnt pn ouvenOeir- d10 onow ‘Haiodos ovK 
émiomaa bat THY amo TOV Jed opyny. Tous yivo- 
pévous SpKous vmép Epwros. “Hea dé airnoapevn 
Tapa Avos Thy Bovuv pvNaKa avTAS KaTéoTnoey 
"Apyov Tov mavorTny, dv Depexvdns ” pev *Apé- 
oTOpos réyet, “Aokdymuddns dé “Ivaxou, Képray® 
dé “Apyou Kat ‘Tomyvns Tis "AcwTov Ouryar pos: 
"Axouvcinaos O€ ynyevh avTov Néyelt. ovTOS ek 
THS édaias édéo pevev avTiy yris év Te Muxy- 
vai@y vmrhjpxev adoet. Avos 8é émiTdtavtos 
“Epp Krérpau THY Bodv, pnvicavtos ‘Lépaxos, 
€T LO?) dabei ovx ndvvato, 0m Badrov aré- 
KTEWe TOV “Apyov, d0ev dpryerovrns exh. 
“Hpa be Th Bot oiaT pov euBadree 1) 5é m™p@rov 
Hycev eis Tov am éxeivns “Idvioy KoNTOV chdévra, 
érecta dia THS “INAvpidos TmopevOeioa Kal Tov 
Aipov imepBadrodoa déBy TOV Tore pev KaXov- 
pevov topov Opaxtov, viv oe an éxeivys Boo- 
Topov. ameOotca* 8é els Xcvdiav Kat THY 
Kuppepioa yhv, worry yépoov trravnOEioa cal 
mTokAny dtavnEapéevn Odraccav Eipwrns te Kal 


1 cairn Wagner: tavtnv E: airhy A: apxhv Hercher. 


2 epexddns . . . "AcxAymddns Heyne (comparing Scholiast 
on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1116), Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : 
*AokAnmiddns . . . bepexvdns A, Westermann. 


® Képxoy Aegius: xéxpoy A, 
4 G@reABotoa EK: éreAOodoa A. 





1 Compare Aeschylus, Swppl. 291 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, 
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and Acusilaus say that she was a daughter of Piren. 
Zeus seduced her while she held the priesthood of 
Hera, but being detected by Hera he by a touch 
turned Io into a white cow! and swore that he had 
not known her; wherefore Hesiod remarks that 
lover’s oaths do not draw down the anger of the gods. 
But Hera requested the cow from Zeus for herself 
and set Argus the All-seeing to guard it. Pherecydes 
says that this Argus was a son of Arestor ;? but Asclep- 
iades says that he was a son of Inachus, and Cercops 
says that he was a son of Argus and Ismene, daugh- 
ter of Asopus; but Acusilaus says that he was earth- 
born.? He tethered her to the olive tree which was 
in the grove of the Mycenaeans. But Zeus ordered 
Hermes to steal the cow, and as Hermes could not do 
it secretly because Hierax had blabbed, he killed 
Argus by the cast of a stone ;* whence he was called 
Argiphontes.® Hera next sent a gadfly to infest the / 
cow,® and the animal came first to what is called 
after her the Ionian gulf. Then she journeyed through 
Illyria and having traversed Mount Haemus she 
crossed what was then called the Thracian Straits but 
is now called after her the Bosphorus.’ And having 
gone away to Scythia and the Cimmerian land she 
wandered over great tracts of land and swam wide 
stretches of sea both in Europe and Asia.until at last 
Il. ii. 103 (who cites the present passage of Apollodorus) ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. i. 588 sqq. 

2 The passage of Pherecydes is quoted by the Scholiast on 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 1116. 

3 So Aeschylus, Prometheus, 305. 

* Compare Scholiast on Aeschylus, Prometheus, 561 ; Scho- 
liast on Homer, J7. ii. 103. > That is, slayer of Argus. 

6 For the wanderings of Io, goaded by the gadfly, see 
Aeschylus, Suppl. 540 sqq., Prometheus, 786 (805) sqqg.; Ovid 
Metamorph. i. 724 sqq. 

Bosporos, ‘‘Cow’s strait” or ‘* Ox-ford.” 
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‘Acias, TeXevTalov HKev | eis Aiyurrop, Grrov THY 
apyaiav poppny aTroraBodoa yevrd Tapa TO 
Netho rotau@"Eragov maida. rtodrov oe “Hpa 
Sefrau Koupitev adavi} Tonga ot 6€ npavicay 
auTov. Kal Zevs pev aia Gopevos Kteivet Kov- 
pyntas, “Im oé éml oro w TOU matd0os eTpaTrEeTo. 
TAavawern dé Kara THY Lupiav anacay (éxet 
yap éunvieto <67L” 4>* Tod BuBrlLov Baciréas 
<yurn>* ériOnver Tov viov) Kat Tov "Emadov ev- 
podca, els Aiyumrov éNModca éyaunOn Tyreyovm 
7 Bactrevovtt TOTE Aiyurrio. iSpdcaro dé 
dyarpa Arjuntpos, 7) my éxdreoav “low Aiyirrrciot, 
kai tTHv lm "low opoiws mpoonyopevoar. 
"Ezrados 5é¢ Bacirtetov AiyuTtiov yayet Méu- 
giv tHv Neidov Ovyatépa, kal aro tavrns Kifer 
Méudw TOM, Kal texvot Ouyatépa ArBuny, 
ad’ As 7) X@pa AtBin éxr7On. AcBons 8é Kat 
Tlocesdavos yivovrae mraides didupor “Ayivep Kal 
Birdos. “Aynvop pev odv eis Powixkny amar- 
ANaryels éBacinevce, KaKEL THS pweyadns pins: éryé- 
veTO yevedpxns” dev drepOnoopeba Tept TOUTOU. 
Bajros dé uTopeivas év Alyirre@ Bacrrever bev 
Aiyirrou, yapet dé ‘Ayxuvony® thv NetrXov 
Ouyatépa, kal avT@ yivovtar matdes didupor, 
2 Load A: fea EK. 2 Sr: inserted by Bekker: &s Heyne. 
3 4 a conjecture of Heyne’s. 4 yuvh inserted by Aegius. 
5 *Ayxwdnv A, Scholiast on Homer, Jl. i. 42 (citing the 
Second Book of Apollodorus) : >Ayxippén Scholiast on Plato, 


Timaeus, p. 25 B: ’Axtpén Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 353, and 
Schol. on Lycophron, 583. 





1 Compare Aeschylus, Prometheus, 846 (865) sqq.; Herodo- 
tus, ii. 153, iii. 27 ; Ovid, Metamorph. i. 748 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 145. 

2 Tsis, whom the ancients sometimes identified with Io (see 
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she came to Egypt, where she recovered her original 
form and gave birth to a son Epaphus beside the 
river Nile.1 Him Hera besought the Curetes to make 
away with, and make away with him they did. When 
Zeus learned of it, he slew the Curetes; but lo set 
out in search of the child. She roamed all over Syria, 
because there it was revealed to her that the wife of 
the king of Byblus was nursing her son ;” and having 
found Epaphus she came to Egypt and was married 
to Telegonus, who then reigned over the Egyptians. 
And she set up an image of Demeter, whom the 
Egyptians called Isis,? and Io likewise they called by 
the name of Isis.* 

Reigning over theEgyptians Epaphus married Mem- 
phis, daughter of Nile, founded and named the city 
of Memphis after her, and begat a daughter Libya, 
after whom the region of Libya was called.’ Libya 
had by Poseidon twin sons, Agenor and Belus.° Agenor 
departed to Phoenicia and reigned there, and there 
he became the ancestor of the great stock ; hence we 
shall defer our account of him.’ But Belus remained 
in Egypt, reigned over the country, and married 
Anchinoe, daughter of Nile, by whom he had twin 


below), is said to have nursed the infant son of the king of 

Byblus. See Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 15 sq. Both stories 
robably reflect the search said to have been instituted by 
sis for the body of the dead Osiris. 

3 For the identification of Demeter with Isis, see Herodo- 
tus, ii. 59, 156 ; Diodorus Siculus, i. 13. 5, i. 25. 1, i. 96. 5. 

4 Herodotus remarked (ii. 41) that in art Isis was repre- 
sented like Io as a woman with cow’s horns. For the identifi- 
cation of Io and Isis, see Diodorus Siculus, i. 24. 8; Lucian, 
Dial. deorum, iii.; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 21. 106, 
p- 382, ed. Potter; Propertius, iii. 20. 17 sq.; Juvenal, Sat. 
vi. 526 sqq.; Statius, Sylv. iii. 2. 101 sq.; Hyginus, Fab, 145. 

5 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 894. 

6 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 349 sq. 

7 See belew, iii. 1. 
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Aiyumros cat Aavads, ws 5é dynow EKdperidns, 
kat Kndeds nal Divels mpocétt. Aavadv peév 
ovv Baros év AvBin xatoxicev,: Aiyurtov 8é év 
"ApaBia, 65 Kal Kataotpelrapevos” tHv Medap- 
Todav® yopav <ad’ éavtod>* wvopwacev AiyuTr- 
Tov. vyivovta: 5é é€x ToddNaV yuvatkav AiyiTrT@ 
bev aides mevtTynxovta, Ovyatépes 5é Aavaw 
TEVTHKOVTA. aTaciacdvTwv O€ avT@Y TEpl THS 
apyis® tortepov, Aavacs tovs Aiyirtov maidas 
Sedorxas, UroPeuévns “AOnvas avT@ vadv Kate- 
oxevace mMpa@Tos Kal Tas Ouyarépas évOéuevos 
épuye. mporcxyav® b€ “Podm 7d Tis Auwédias? 
ayarpa AOnvas idptcato. évTed0ev Sé AKev eis 
"Apyos, kat tHv Baciretay aite rapadidwot 
/ 8 id A 4 > \ ée / 
Texdvap ® 0 toTe Bacidevmv <avTos O€ KpaTHoas 
Ths x@pas ad’ éavtod Tods évotxodvtas Aavaods 
avopace>.® avidpou 5é Tis xopas UTapyxovons, 

1 nar@Kicey R: katénnoev A. 

2 nataotpewduevos Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 42, Scholiast 
on Plato, Timaeus, p. 25 B: xaracrapduevos A, 

3 weraurddwv R, Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 42, Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 25 B, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 6: ev Aaumwadev A. 

4 ap’ Eavrod added by Aegius from the Scholiasts on Homer 
and Plato, dl.cc. 

5 wep) ris apxjs omitted by Heyne and Bekker. Compare 
Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 42, oracidvrwy 5¢ mpds GAAHAovS 
mepl THS apxis. 

8 xpocaxev Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 42: mpoodywv A. 

7 Awdlas R: Avdlas A. 

8 TeAdvwp Heyne; compare Pausanias ii. 16. 1, ii. 19. 3, sq. : 
medkdvwp A: €AAdvwp Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 42. 

9 airds 5€ Kparhaoas Tis xaépas ad’ Eavrod Tovds evoikodyTas 
Aavaods wvéuacev. These words are cited in the present 
connexion by the Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 42, as from the 
Second Book of Apollodorus. They are inserted by Aegius, 
Commelinus, Gale, and Miiller, but omitted by Heyne, 
Westermann, Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner. 
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sons, Egyptus and Danaus,! but according to Euripi- 
des, he had also Cepheus and Phineus. Danaus was 
settled by Belus in Libya, and Egyptus in Arabia; 
but Egyptus subjugated the country of the Melam- 
pods and named it Egypt after himself. Both had 
children by many wives; Egyptus had fifty sons, and 
Danaus fifty daughters. As they afterwards quar- 
relled concerning the kingdom, Danaus feared the 
sons of Egyptus, and by the advice of Athena he built 
a ship, being the first to do so, and having put his 
daughters on board he fled. And touching at Rhodes 
he set up the image of Lindian Athena.? Thence 
he came to Argos and the reigning king Gelanor 
surrendered the kingdom to him;* and having made 
himself master of the country he named the inhabi- 
tants Danai after himself. But the country being 


1 The following account of Egyptus and Danaus, including 
the settlement of Danaus and his daughters at Argos, is 
quoted verbally, with a few omissions and changes, by the 
Scholiast on Homer, J/. i. 42, who mentions the second book 
of Apollodorus as his authority. Compare Aeschylus, Suppl. 
318 sgq. ; Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 886, and Orestes, 
872; Hyginus, Fab. 168 ; Servius on Virgil, Aen. x. 497. 

2 Compare Herodotus, ii. 182; Marmor Parium, 15-17, 
pp. 544, 546, ed. C. Miiller (Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, vol. i.) ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 58. 1; Strabo, xiv. 
2.11, p. 655 ; Eusebius, Praeparatio Hvangelii, iii. 8. As 
to the worship of the goddess, see Cecil Torr, Rhodes in 
Ancient Times (Cambridge, 1885), pp. 74 sqg., 94 sg. In 
recent years a chronicle of the temple of Lindian Athena has 
been discovered in Rhodes: it is inscribed on a marble slab. 
See Chr. Blinkenberg, La Chronique du temple Lindien 
(Copenhagen, 1912). 

3 Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 1, ii. 19. 3 sq. 
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émelon Kal tas myyas €Enpave Llocedav pnviev 
"Ivayp SedTe thy xopav “Hpas! éuaptipnoev 
civat, Tas Ovyatépas Udpevoopevas Ereurve. pula 
6€ avtav Apuuporn Entotca Udwp pimter Bédros 
émt EXadov Kal Kotuwpévov Latvpou Tuyyavet, 
Kakelvos Teptavactas émeOvper acuyyevéo@ar 
Iloce:davos dé érrupavévtos 0 Ldtupos pev Epuyev, 
"Apupovn dé rovt@e cuvevvatetar, Kal avTi 
Ilocendav tas év Aépyn mnyas eunvucev. 

Oi dé Alytarov maides éXOovtes els “Apyos 
THs Te éyOpas Tavcacbat Tapexddouv Kal Tas 
Ouyatépas avtod yapelv nEiovv. Aavaos 5é dua 
fev amictav avTav Tois émayyéAmacwy, Gua oe 
Kal pynoikaxov rep THs duyis, @modoyer Tovs 
yapous Kal Svexdypov tas Kopas. “Trreppyi)- 
oTpav pev odv Thy mperButépay é&ethov Avyxet 
Kat Vopyopovnv? Ipwret- obtos yap éx Bacididos 
yuvarxos Apyudins éyeyovercav AiyirT@. tav Oé 
AoTa@v Elayov Bovorpis péev Kat "EyKédados Kai 
Avros cal Aaippov tas Aavad yevvnbeioas &€ 
Edparns Adtouarny ’Auuporvny’ Ayauny YKamp. 
avdrat dé é« Baciridos éyévovto Aavad, éx dé 
"Eredavtidos Topyopovn Kat “Trreppvnotpa.® 


1 “Hpas Heyne, comparing Pausanias, ii. 15,5: “A@nvas A. 

2 Topyopdvny Aegius: yopyopdyrny A. 

3 After ‘fxepuvjotpa the MSS. (A) add Avyrebs 5& Kadveny 
ZAaxev. These words are rightly omitted by Hercher and 
Wagner, following Heyne: they are bracketed by C. Miiller, 
but retained by Westermann and Bekker. 





1 Compare Pausanias, ii. 15. 5. 
2 Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 187 sqq.; Lucian, Dial, 
Marin. vi.; Philostratus, Imagines, i.8 ; Scholiast on Homer, 
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waterless, because Poseidon had dried up even the 
springs out of anger at Inachus for testifying that the 
land belonged to Hera,! Danaus sent his daughters 
to draw water. One of them, Amymone, in her search 
for water threw a dart at a deer and hit a sleeping 
satyr, and he, starting up, desired to force her; but 
Poseidon appearing on the scene, the satyr fled, and 
Amymone lay with Poseidon, and he revealed to her 
the springs at Lerna.* 

But the sons of Egyptus came to Argos, and exhor- 
ted Danaus to lay aside his enmity, and begged 
to marry his daughters. Now Danaus distrusted 
their professions and bore them a grudge on account 
of his exile ; nevertheless he consented to the marriage 
and allotted the damsels among them.’ First, they 
picked out Hypermnestra as the eldest to be the 
wife of Lynceus, and Gorgophone to be the wife of 
Proteus; for Lynceus and Proteus had been borne 
to Egyptus by a woman of royal blood, Argyphia ; 
but of the rest Busiris, Enceladus, Lycus, and 
Daiphron obtained by lot the daughters that 
had been borne to Danaus by Europe, to wit, 
Automate, Amymone, Agave, and Scaea. These 
daughters were borne to Danaus by a queen; but 
Gorgophone and Hypermnestra were borne to him 


Il. iv. 171; Propertius, iii. 18. 47 sg.; Hyginus, Fab. 169. 
There was a stream called Amymone at Lerna. See Strabo, 
viii. 6. 8, p. 371; Pausanias, ii. 37. 1 and 4; Hyginus, l.c. 

3 For the marriage of the sons of Egyptus with the 
daughters of Danaus, and its tragic sequel, see Zenobius, 
Cent. ii. 6; Scholiast on Euripides, Hecuba, 886, and Orestes, 
872; Scholiast on Homer, J/. iv. 171; Hyginus, Fab. 168 ; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. x. 497. With the list of names of 
the bridal pairs as recorded by Apollodorus, compare the 
list given by Hyginus, Fab. 170. 
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lorpos dé ‘Inmoddpyerav, Xadkxodmv ‘Podiar, 
“Aynvep Knrcoratpay, Xairos Acrepiay, Ato- 
KOpvoTns ‘Irrodapetiav,’ "AXkns? TAavenv, “Ar- 
KENveOp ‘Imrouédovear, ‘Immo0o00s5 Dopyny, Ev- 
xXnvep ‘Ipipedovear, ‘Immodutos ‘Podnp. ovTOL 
pev of Séxa €& ’ApaBias yuvarros, ai oe mapbevor 
é& apadpuddav vULpa, ai pev “AtAavreins, at 
dé éx PoiBys. ’Ayamroreuos 5é éXaye Ilecpyvyv, 
Kepxérns &é Adpuor, Evpudayas Daptw,? Alytos 
Mynorpay, “A pywos Evirany, "Apxéhaos “Ava- 
EcBinv, Mevéuaxos Nyro, of <pev> émta ék 
Powicons YUvaLKds, al be mapBévor AlOtorisos. 
axhnpart de éraxov d: opwvupiay tas Méudidos 
ot é« Tupias, KXeutos Krerrny,, 2Oévehos {Oevé- 
Anv, Xpvowrtos Xpvcitmny. oi dé éx Kariddvns 
vidos vipdns maides dddexa exAnpooravTo Tept 
Tov é« IlodvEods vidos viudns: hoav Sé of pev 
‘qatoes Evptroxos Davrns TepeaOevns * ‘Eppos 
Apvas Tlorapov Kuoceds Aifos "TuBpos Bpopios 
Tlodwxrap XOovios, ai dé xopar Adtovdn Bcava 
"HAEKTpa KXcomdtpa Evpudinn TXaveinan ’Av- 
Onreva Knre0dapn Evinmrn Epato Lrvyyn Bovey. 
ot 6€ <éx> Dopyovos Aiyirrre ryevouevot exAnpar- 


TavTo _Tept tov €« Ilvepias, cal Nayxaves Lepi- - 


gas pev Axtainv, Oivevs dé Tlodapenv, Aiyurros 


1 ‘Inmodduerav. This name has already occurred two 
lines higher up; hence Heyne conjectured KAcodduerav or 
idoddueray, comparing Pausanias, iv. 30. 2 (where the 
better reading seems to be vAcdduera). Wagner conjec- 
tured ‘Imro@énv, comparing Hyginus, Fab. 170. 

2”Arkns R: &Anis A, 

5 bdpriw R: pdprnvy A: bavapérny Hercher. Heyne con- 
jectured bapnyr. 
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by Elephantis. And Istrus got Hippodamia; Chal- 
codon got Rhodia; Agenor got Cleopatra; Chaetus 
got Asteria; Diocorystes got Hippodamia; Alces 
got Glauce; Alemenor got Hippomedusa; Hippo- 
thous got Gorge; Euchenor got Iphimedusa; Hip- 
polytus got Rhode. These ten sons were begotten 
on an Arabian woman; but the maidens were 
begotten on Hamadryad nymphs, some _ being 
daughters of Atlantia, and others of Phoebe. 
Agaptolemus got Pirene; Cercetes got Dorium; 
Eurydamas got Phartis; Aegius got Mnestra ; 
Argius got Evippe; Archelaus got Anaxibia ; 
Menemachus got Nelo. These seven sons were be- 
gotten on a Phoenician woman, and the maidens on 
an Ethiopian woman. The sons of Egyptus by Tyria 
got as their wives, without drawing lots, the daugh- 
ters of Danaus by Memphis in virtue of the similarity 
of their names ; thus Clitus got Clite; Sthenelus got 
Sthenele; Chrysippus got Chrysippe. The twelve 
sons of Egyptus by the Naiad nymph Caliadne cast 
lots for the daughters of Danaus by the Naiad nymph 
Polyxo: the sons were Eurylochus, Phantes, Peri- 
sthenes, Hermus, Dryas, Potamon, Cisseus, Lixus, 
Imbrus, Bromius, Polyctor, Chthonius ; and the dam- 
sels were Autonoe, Theano, Electra, Cleopatra, Eury- 
dice, Glaucippe, Anthelia, Cleodore, Evippe, Erato, 
Stygne, Bryce. The sons of Egyptus by Gorgo, 
cast lots for the daughters of Danaus by Pieria, and 
Periphas got Actaea, Oeneus got Podarce, Egyptus 
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Avo fimmny, Mevadrxns ’Adirny, Adpmos ‘Devind 
TW, “18uev IIlvAdpynv. ovbro.! dé eit vewrartot: 
“léas ‘Inrodixny, Aaid¢ pov ’"Adiavrnv (adrac bé 
€K pNTpOS éryévovTo “Epons), Ilavéiwv Karnudieny, 
“ApBndos Oipnr, ‘TrrépBtos Kerawao, ‘Inmo- 
KopuaTns ‘Lrepinmny: ovtor é& ‘Hoaorivys, at 
dé é« Kpuvods. 

‘Os 5é éxhnpwoavro TOUS yapous, éoTLdoas 
éyxerpiduva didwat Tais Ouyatpacw. at O€ Kowpo- 
feévous Tovs vupdious améxtewayv trHV ‘Trreppvn- 
oTpas® attn yap AvyKxéa b1é0wce map0evov av- 
THY gpurafarta: 510 cabeipEas avtTny Aavaos 
ep pouper. ai 6€ dAXat Tov Aavaod Ouyatépov 
TAS [eV xepanas TOV vuppiov év TH Aépvn xato- 
pugav, Ta d¢ c@pmata T™po THS TOohEws exndevoar. 
Kal avtas éxaOnpav AOnva te Kal “Epuns Aros 
KENEVTAYTOS. Aavaos dé B darepov “‘Trreppviotpav 
Avynet TWVPKLTE, Tas 5€ owas Ovyarépas eis 
yupvecov ayava Tois ViK@oW ewxev. 

"Auuporvn dé é« Tlocedavos éyévvnoe Nav- 
mALov. ovTOS paKpoB.os yevomevos, TAEWV THY 
Odraccar, Tois éuTrimrovow éri Oavatw érupao- 


2 


1 ofro: Heyne (conjecture), Westermann: of 5& vedrarot 
(omitting eio:) Hercher: dxr&a MSS., Aegius, Commelinus, 
Gale, Heyne (in text), Bekker : toured Wagner. 

2 éxAnpooavro EA: éxaAnpéoaro Wagner, comparing Zeno- 
bius, Cent. ii. 6, where, however, we should rather read 
éxAnpocavro instead of deAnpecaro's for the middle voice of 
kAnpovy cannot be used in the sense of *‘ allotting.” 





1 Compare Pindar, Nem. i. 6 (10), with the Scholiast ; 
Pausanias, ii. 19. 6, ii. 20. 7, ii. 21. 1 and 2; Horace, Odes, 
iii. 11. 30 8qq.; Ovid, Heroides, xiv. 

2 Compare Zenobius, Cent. iv. 86. According to Pausanias 
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got Dioxippe, Menalces got Adite, Lampus got Ocy- 
pete, Idmon got Pylarge. The youngest sons of 
Egyptus were these: Idas got Hippodice; Daiphron 
got Adiante (the mother who bore these damsels was 
Herse); Pandion got Callidice; Arbelus got Oeme ; 
Hyperbius got Celaeno; Hippocorystes got Hyper- 
ippe; the mother of these men was Hephaestine, and 
the mother of these damsels was Crino. 

When they had got their brides by lot, Danaus 
made a feast and gave his daughters daggers; and 
they slew their bridegrooms as they slept, all but 
Hypermnestra; for she saved Lynceus because he 
had respected her virginity:1 wherefore Danaus 
shut her up and kept her under ward. But the rest 
of the daughters of Danaus buried the heads of their 
bridegrooms in Lerna? and paid funeral honours to 
their bodies in front of the city; and Athena and 
Hermes purified them at the command of Zeus. 
Danaus afterwards united Hypermnestra to Lynceus; 
and bestowed his other daughters on the victors in 
an athletic contest.® 

Amymone had a son Nauplius by Poseidon.* This 
Nauplius lived to a great age, and sailing the sea he 
used by beacon lights to lure to death such as he fell 


(ii. 24, 2) the heads of the sons of Egyptus were buried on 
the Larisa, the acropolis of Argos, and the headless trunks 
were buried at Lerna. 

3 Compare Pindar, Pyth. ix. 112 (195), with the Scholiasts ; 
Pausanias, iii. 12.2. The legend may reflect an old custom 
of racing for a bride. See The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 299 sqqg. It is said that Danaus instituted 
games which were celebrated every fifth (or, as we should say, 
every fourth) year, and at which the prize of the victor in 
the foot-race was a shield. See Hyginus, Fab. 170. 

+ omar’ Strabo, viii. 6. 2, p. 368; Pausanias, ii. 38. 2, 
iv. 35. 2. 
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, 1 / > \ b Ape an b / 
pope. auvéBn odv Kal adrov TerXevTHoat éxeivp 
T® Oavatm.” mplv dé TedevTHoar eynue® ws ev 
ol Tpaytkol Néyovot, KrAupévnv tiv Katpéws, os 
5€ 6 Tos vootovs ypayas, Pidvpav, ws Se 
Képxay,* “Hovorny, cal éyévyvnoe Tarapdnv 
Oiaka Navoipédorta. 

TI. Avyxeds 6€ peta Aavady "Apyous duva- 

7 2 € / val cal v 
otevov €& Trrepuvnotpas texvot raida “ABavta. 

yrou 6€ Kal “Aydaias® tis M twos 518 
tovtouv € Kal ’Aydalas® ris Mavtivéws Sidupor 
maides éyévovto ’Axpiovos Kal IIpotros. obras 
kal KaTa yaoTpos pév tu dvTes eotaciatoy mpds 
> 4 € Ves Vd \ an / 
addnrous, ws Sé aveTpadyoar, Tepl Ths Bactrelas 
érrohéouv, Kal TrodEwovVTEs eUpov aomidas Tpa- 
Tot. Kal Kpatnoas “Axpicvos Ilpotroy “Apyous 
> / € > @ > / \ > 4 
éfedavver. 0 8 Hxev eis Avxiav pos loBarnv, 
as S€ Tivés hact, mpos “Apdiavanta: Kal yapel 
THv TovTov Ouvyatépa, ws pev “Ounpos, “Avrear, 
a@s 5€ of tpayixoi, YOevéBorav. Kataye Sé 
avTov o KndecTHs peta otpatod Avkiwy, Kal 

1 érupoopdpe: J. Kuhn, on Pausanias, ii. 25. 4: édvepdper 
MSS 


2 diaive 7@ Oavarw. After these words the MSS. add 


Gnrep Tav tAAwy TercvTnTAvTWwY edvepdper, Which appears to 


be a corrupt and ungrammatical gloss on éxelyw r@ Oavdty. 
The clause is retained by Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker, and Wagner, but is rightly omitted by Hercher. 
J. Kuhn (/.c.) proposed to retain the clause, but to alter 
édvopépe: as before into éenvpropdpe:; but this would not 
suffice to restore the grammar and sense. For such a 
restoration a sentence like @aep &AAous TeAeuTnaa érolet 
mupsopopay would be required. 

3 amply 5& reAeuTioa eynue A: mply redrevtica. ynue BE 
Wagner (connecting mply reAevrijica with the preceding sen- 
tence). + Képxwy Aegius: xéxpoy A. 

5 *AyAatas Heyne, comparing Scholiast on Euripides, 
Orestes, 965: ayadkAlas A: ’Q«earelas Aegius, Commelinus, Gale. 
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in with.1 It came to pass, therefore, that he himself 
died by that very death. But before his death he 
married a wife; according to the tragic poets, she 
was Clymene, daughter of Catreus; but according to 
the author of The Returns,? she was Philyra; and ac- 
cording to Cercops she was Hesione. By her he had 
Palamedes, Oeax, and Nausimedon. 

II, Lynceus reigned over Argos after Danaus and 
begat a son Abas by Hypermnestra; and Abas had 
twin sons Acrisius and Proetus* by Aglaia, daughter 
of Mantineus. These two quarrelled with each other 
while they were still in the womb, and when they 
were grown up they waged war for the kingdom,‘ and 
in the course of the war they were the first to invent 
shields. And Acrisius gained the mastery and drove 
Proetus from Argos; and Proetus went to Lycia to 
the court of Iobates or, as some say, of Amphianax, 
and married his daughter, whom Homer calls Antia,® 
but the tragic poets call her Stheneboea.6 His 
father-in-law restored him to his own land with an 


1 See below, Epitome, vi. 7-11. 

2 Nostoi, an epic poem describing the return of the Homeric 
heroes from Troy. See Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 52 sqq.; Hesiod, in this series, pp. 524 sqq.; 
D. B. Monro, in his edition of Homer, Odyssey, Bks. xiii.— 
xxiv. pp. 378-382. 

% With this and what follows compare Pausanias ii. 16. 2, 
ii. 25. 7. 

* So the twins Esau and Jacob quarrelled both in the 
womb and in after life (Genesis, xxv. 21 sqq.). Compare 
Rendel Harris, Boanerges, pp. 279 sq., who argues that 
Proetus was the elder twin, who, as in the case of Esau and 
Jacob, was worsted by his younger brother. 

5 Homer, Jl. vi. 160. 

6 See below, ii. 3. 1, iii. 9. 1. Euripides called her 
Stheneboea (Eustathius, on Homer, Il. vi. 158, p 632). 
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KkaTarapSaver TipurvOa, Tavtny aiT@ Kuxcdor@y 
TeLyloadvT@Y.  pepioauevor Se tay "Apyelav 
amacav Kkato@xovy, kal ’Axpiovos pev “Apyous 
4 lal \ / / 
Baoirever, Ipotros dé TipuyOos. Kal yiverat 
> 7 \ > > / rn / 
Axpiciw péev é& Evpudixns ths Aaxedaipovos 
Aavan, Upoitm 6é ék YOeveBoias Avoirmrn Kal 
> ‘ ae / ® \ . > , 
Igwvon cat “Ididvacca. atta: dé as éreder@- 
“ € 
noav, euavncar, as pev Hoiodds dynow, ote Tas 
Avovicov TedeTas ov KaTEdéxovTO, ws 5é “Axou- 
/, / \ a vA / > / 
aidaos révet, SvdTe TO THS”Hpas Edavov é&nuté- 
Aicav. ‘yevopevar Sé éupaveis émNaVoVTO ava 
\ > / fA s \ \ > / 
thv “Apyelay atracav, avOis dé tiv “ApKadiav 
\ \ , 1 8 6 fa) , > 
kat THhv IleXotrovyncov+ deAPovdoar pet akoo- 


1 kal thy MeAordvynooy omitted by Hercher and Wagner. 
We should perhaps read xa) rhy <Aourhy> TMeAowdvynoov. 





1 Compare Bacchylides, Hpinic. x. 77 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 
25. 8; Strabo, viii. 6. 8, p. 371. 

2? Compare Bacchylides, Zpinic. x. 40-112 ; Herodotus, ix. 
34; Strabo, viii. 3 19, p. 346; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 68 ; Pau- 
sanias, ii. 7. 8, ii. 18. 4, v. 5. 10, viii. 18. 7sg.; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Nem. ix. 13 (30); Clement of Alexandria, Strom. vii. 
4. 26, p. 844, ed. Potter ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. ’ACavia ; 
Virgil, Hel. vi. 48 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. xv. 325 8qq.; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 47; Servius, on Virgil, Eel. vi. 48; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iii. 453; Vitruvius, 
viii. 3.21. Of these writers, Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and, in one passage (ii. 18. 4), Pausanias, speak of the mad- 
ness of the Argive women in general, without mentioning 
the daughters of Proetus in particular. And, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, with whom Pausanias in the same passage 
(ii. 18. 4) agrees, the king of Argos at the time of the affair 
was not Proetus but Anaxagoras, son of Megapenthes. As 
to Megapenthes, see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 4. According to 
Virgil the damsels imagined that they were turned into 
cows; and Servius and Lactantius Placidus inform us that 
this notion was infused into their minds by Hera (Juno) 
to punish them for the airs of superiority which they 
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army of Lycians, and he oecupied Tiryns, which the 
Cyclopes had fortified for him.1 They divided the 
whole of the Argive territory between them and 
settled in it, Acrisius. reigning over Argos and 
Proetus over Tiryns. (Ana Acrisius had a daughter 
Danae by Eurydice, daughter of Lacedaemon, and 
Proetus had daughters, Lysippe, Iphinoe, and Iphi- 
anassa, by Stheneboea. When these damsels were 
grown up, they went mad,? according to Hesiod, 
because they would not accept the rites of Dionysu 

but according to Acusilaus, because they disparaged 
the wooden image of Hera, In their madness they 
roamed over the whole Argive land, and afterwards, 
passing through Arcadia and the Peloponnese, 


assumed towards her; indeed, in one place Lactantius 
Placidus says that the angry goddess turned them into 
heifers outright. In these legends Mr. A. B. Cook sees 
reminiscences of priestesses who assumed the attributes and 
assimilated themselves to the likeness of the cow-goddess 
Hera. See his Zeus, i. 451 sqq. But it is possible that the 
tradition describes, with mythical accessories, a real form of 
madness by which the Argive women, or some portion of them, 
were temporarily affected. We may compare a somewhat 
similar form of temporary insanity to which the women of the 
wild Jakun tribe in the Malay Peninsula are said to be liable. 
** A curious complaint was made to the Penghulu of Piang-gu, 
in my presence, by a Jakun man from the Anak Endau. He 
stated that all the women of his settlement were frequently 
seized by a kind of madness—presumably some form of 
hysteria—and that they ran off singing into the jungle, each 
woman by herself, and stopped there for several days and 
nights, finally returning almost naked, or with their clothes 
all torn to shreds. He said that the first outbreak of this 
kind occurred a few years ago, and that they were still 
frequent, one usually taking place every two or three months. 
They were started by one of the women, whereupon all the 
others followed suit.” See Ivor H. N. Evans, ‘Further 
Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of Pahang,” Journal of the 
Federated Malay States Museums, vol. ix. part 1, January 
1920, p. 27 (Calcutta, 1920). 147 
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, ae) SA nt Oe / ee: M. 
plas amdons S1a THs épnuias érpoyalov. €- 
Adprovs S€ 6 "ApvOaovos Kal Kidopévns ths 
"AB , d ees Sie re , \ 

avros, mavtTis @v Kal THY dia happdKev Kat 
Kabappav Ocparreiay TpATos evpnKws, UTLEXVEITAL 
Oeparrevew tas tapOévous, eb NdBor Td TpiTOV 
uépos THs Suvactelas.  ovK émeTpétrovTos Sé 
IIpoitov Oeparrevew él puoOois THALKOUTOLS, ETL 
padrov éuaivorvto ai mapbévor Kal mpooére pera 
TOUT@Y ai NotTal yuvaikes: Kal yap avdTat Tas 
oiklas atrodTrobaat TOUS idtovs am@AAVOY Traidas 
Kal eis tHv épnulav édoitov. mpoBawotens 6é 
él mdelotov Ths ouphopas, tos aitnOevtas 
ptcbovs 6 Ipoiros édidov. 6 S& iméoyeto Oepa- 
mevey Stav Etepov ToTovTOY THS yhs 0 adedpos 
> n / / Lad \ > \ 
avtod AdBn Bias. Lpoiros S€ edrAaBnOeis py 
Bpasvvovons tis Ocparetas aitnOein Kai meiov, 
eparrevey cuvexopnoev emt tovtots. Meddp- 
mous 5&€ raparkaBwv trois Svvatwtdtouvs Tov 
veaviav per adaraypmod Kai Tivos évOéou Yopelas 
éx TOV Opav avTas eis Luxvdva cuvedioke. Kata 
dé Tov Siwypov » mpecBuTaTn TaV OvyaTépwv 
? / 4 a \ al 4 

Idivon petnrAXrakev: tais 5€ Nowrais TvxXovcats 
kabappoav cwodpovnoat cuvéBn. Kal tadTas peév 
g-/ a / \ / a 
é£éSo0ro0 Ilpottos Meddprods cal Biavts, maida 
8 torepov éyévynoe MeyatrévO nv. 

III. Bedrepodovrns 5¢ 6 TAavKou Tob Leoddou, 

/ > / LO \ 1O 1 e bé é 
Krelvas akovalws aderpov Anrradnv,* ws 0€ TIVES 
dace Ilephva,? ardor dé ’AXkipévnv, mpos Upoi- 

1 Andiddnv J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 812: iAiddny A. 


2 Mepava J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, vii. 812: Melpny A, Zeno- 
bius, Cent. ii. 87. 
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they ran through the desert in the most disorderly 
fashion. But Melampus, son of Amythaon by Ido- 
mene, daughter of Abas, being a seer and the first to 
devise the cure by means of drugs and purifications, 
promised to cure the maidens if he should receive the 
third part of the sovereignty. When Proetus 
refused to pay so high a fee for the cure, the 
maidens raved more than ever, and besides that, the 
other women raved with them; for they also aban- 
doned their houses, destroyed their own children, 
and flocked to the desert. Not until the evil had 
reached a very high pitch did Proetus consent to 
pay the stipulated fee, and Melampus promised to 
effect a cure whenever his brother Bias should re- 
ceive just so much land as himself. Fearing that, if 
the cure were delayed, yet more would be demanded 
of him, Proetus agreed to let the physician proceed 
on these terms. So Melampus, taking with him the 
most stalwart of the young men, chased the women 
in a bevy from the mountains to Sicyon with shouts 
and a sort of frenzied dance. In the pursuit Iphinoe, 
the eldest of the daughters, expired ; but the others 
were lucky enough to be purified and so to re- 
cover their wits.!_ Proetus gave them in marriage to 
Melampus and Bias, and afterwards begat a son, 
Megapenthes. 

III. Bellerophon, son of Glaucus, son of Sisyphus, 
having accidentally killed his brother Deliades or, as 
some say, Piren, or, as others will have it, Alcimenes, 


1 According to Bacchylides (Hpinic. x. 95 sqq.), the father 
- of the damsels vowed to sacrifice twenty red oxen to the Sun, 
if his daughters were healed : the vow was heard, and on the 
intercession of Artemis the angry Hera consented to allow 
the cure. 
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tov €hO@wv Kabaiperar. Kat attod YOevéBora 
épora love, Kal TPOTTEMTEL * Aoyous mept oup- 
ovcias. Tod dé atrapvoupévov, eyes TMpos 
IIpoitov éte BerrXcpopovtns aith tepi pOopas 
mpocerréuyato Aoyous. LIpoitos bé€ mierevoas 
gdwxev emiatoAas avT@ mpos “loBatnv Kopioat,* 
év ais éveyéyparto BedXepodovtny amoxtetvat. 
*ToBdrns 5é avayvols® érérakev ait@ Xiparpav 
KTevat, voullwy avTov Ud Tov Onpiov d:apOapy- 
secbau tv yap ov povov évt aAXA TOAXOIS OK 
evddrwrTov, elye 5é TpoTouiy ev EovTos, ovpav 
S& Spdxovtos, tpitny S& Keharyny péony aiyos, 
bv 4s wip avie. xal thv yopav SiépOetpe, Kai 
ta Booknpata édvpaiveto: pla yap dvots TpL@v 
Onpiwv eiye Sivamw.* Déyerar b€ Kal thy Xi- 
patpav tavTny® tpadhvat pev bd "Apiowdapou, 
Kabdrep elpnxe kat “Opnpos, yevvnOjvar Sé éx 
Tupdvos nai’ Exidvns, xabws “Hoiodos ioropei. 
avaBiBacas odv éavtov 6 BerXepodovTns émt Tov 


1 wpooméume: Faber: mpowéure A. 

2 xouloat Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. ii, 87): 
xouloew A, Heyne, Miiller: xoutfew Westermann, Bekker, 
Hercher. 

3 avayvovs Hercher, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. 
li. 87): émvyvobs A. 

4 pla yap vais Tpiav Onpiwy elxe divauw. Wagner would 
transpose this sentence so as to make it follow immediately 
the words moAdois ovk eiddwrov above, omitting the 
following «lxe 3e. The sentence would then run: jv yap od 
pdvov évl GAAG wodAvis odK evdAwTOV? pla yap dats TpLdv 
Onpiwy elxe Sivauiw, mporouhy pev Adovros xrA. The change 
improves the sense and is confirmed by Zenobius, Cent. 
ii. 87. 

5 «al thy Xiuapay tavtny omitted by Hercher and Wagner, 
following Heyne. 
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came to Proetus and was purified.1_ And Stheneboea 
fell in love with him,? and sent him proposals for a 
meeting; and when he rejected them, she told 
Proetus that Bellerophon had sent her a vicious pro- 
posal. Proetus believed her, and gave him a letter 
to take to Iobates, in which it was written that he 
was to kill Bellerophon. Having read the letter, 
Iobates ordered him to kill the Chimera, believing 
that he would be destroyed by the beast, for it was 
more than a match for many, let alone one; it had the 
fore part of a lion, the tail of a dragon, and its third 
head, the middle one, was that of a goat, through 
which it belched fire. And it devastated the country 
and harried the cattle; for it was a single creature 
with the power of three beasts. It is said, too, that 
this Chimera was bred by Amisodares, as Homer also 
affirms,®? and that it was begotten by Typhon on 
Echidna, as Hesiod relates. So Bellerophon mounted 


1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 17; td. 
Chiliades, vii. 810 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. vi. 155. 
According to one account, mentioned by these writers, 
Bellerophon received his name (meaning slayer of Bellerus) 
because he had slain a tyrant of Corinth called Bellerus. 

2 In the following story of Bellerophon, our author follows 
Homer, Jl. vi. 155 sqq. (where the wife of Proetus is called 
Antia instead of Stheneboea). Compare Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 17; id. Chiliades, vii 816 sqq.; Zenobius, 
Cent. ii. 87 (who probably followed Apollodorus) ; Hyginus, 
Fab. 57 ; id. Astronom. ii. 18 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 24, 119 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 71 and 72; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
131). Euripides composed a tragedy on the subject called 
Stheneboea. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?, pp. 567 sqq. According to Tzetzes (Schol. on 
Lycophron, 17), Lobates refrained from slaying Bellerophon 
with his own hand in virtue of an old custom which forbade 
those who had eaten together to kill each other. 

3 Homer, Jl. xvi. 328 sq. 4 Hesiod, Theog. 319 sq. 
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Iijyacor," ov eixev iarqov ék Medovons. 1TNVOV 
ryeryevyn pevov Kab Ilocevdavos, apbeis els typos 
amo tTovTov Katerogevce THY Xiparpav. peta. 
dé Tov ayava TovTOV érétakev adT@ Yorwvpors 
paxesOjvar.” os 66 éredXeUTNTE cal TOUTOD, 
“Apaloow émérafev ayovioac bat 3 abtov. ws 6é 
Kal TavTas ATEKTELVE, TOUS ryevvatoTnte 4 Avkiov 

Stadépew doxovvtas emdeEas eméragey atro- 
KTeival AOXNTAVTAS. @s 6€ Kal TOUTOUS ATEKTELVE 
mayTas, Oavpacas THY Svvapuy avtod 6 ‘loBarns 
Ta TE ypaupara ederke Kab Tap avT@ pévew 

nEL@oe: Sous dé THY Ouyarépa Dirovenv kab 
OvijcKav THY Bacireiav KATENLTEY auT@. 

LV, “Axptoip dé teph TaLowy ryevérews dppévav 
Xpnornpraloperen 0 Geos® épn yevéoOar" tratda éx« 
THS Ouvyatpos, os avrov atoxtevet® Sdeicas 6é 
0° ’Axpiowos tTotTo, bro yhv Oddapov KaTa- 

1 roy Thyacov Aegius: ras rnyas A. 

2 waxerOjvac MSS.: waxéaacba Heyne, Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher. But for the aorist paxeoOjva: see Pausanias, v. 
4. 9, waxeoOjva:; Plutarch, De solertia animalium, 15, paxe- 
ao$évra; and on such forms of the aorist in later Greek, see 
Lobeck, Phrynichus, pp. 731 sq.; W. G. Rutherford, The 
New Phrynichus, pp. 191 sqq. 

3 dywvicagba. R®BT, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 87: dywviCerOas 
LN, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

« vevvasbrnrt Bekker, Hercher: te vedrnt: A: rére vedrnte 
Gale, Westermann, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent. 
Tous TéTe pwn vedtynTos Siapéporras). 

5 dots 5€ Thy Ouyarépa . .. katédurev aitgG A: dois 5 abtg 
thy Ouyarépa. . . KaréAumey, Wagner (comparing Zenobius, 
Cent. ii. 87). 6 6 Tddo0s E. 

4 yevéodar EA, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41, Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xiv, 319: yerhoerOas Hercher. Perhaps we should read 
yevérbat by. 

8 amoxrevel KE: aroxtetvy A, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41. 

9 §t 6 E, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41, Scholiast on Homer, JJ, 
xiv. 319: oby A. 
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his is winged steed Pegasus, offs wring of Medusa and 
Péseidon, and soaring on high shot down the Chimera 
from the height.! After that contest Iobates ordered 
him to fight the Solymi, and when he had finished 
that task also, he commanded him to combat the 
Amazons. And when he had killed them also, he 
picked out the reputed bravest of the Lycians and 
bade them lay an ambush and slay him. But 
when Bellerophon had killed them also to a man, 
Iobates, in admiration of his prowess, showed him 
the letter and begged him to stay with him; more- 
over he gave him his daughter Philonoe,? and dying 
bequeathed to him the kingdom. 
~—-IV. When Acrisius inquired of the oracle how he 
should get male children, the god said that» his 
daughter would give birth to a son who would kill 
him.’ Fearing that, Acrisius built a brazen chamber 


1 For the combat of Bellerophon with the Chimera, see 
Homer, Jl. vi. 179 sqq.; Hesiod, Theog. 319 sqq.; Pindar, 
Olymp. xiii. 84 (120) sqqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 57. 

2 Anticlia, according to the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. 
xiii 59 (82); Casandra, according to the Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. vi. 155. 

3 The following legend of Perseus (ii. 4. 1—t) seems to be 
based on that given by Pherecydes in his second book, which 
is cited as his authority by the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1091, 1515, whose narrative agrees 
closely with that of Apollodorus. The narrative of Apollo- 
dorus is quoted, for the most part verbally, but as usual 
without acknowledgment, by Zenobius, Cent. i. 41, who, 
however, like the Scholiast on Apollonius (ll.cc.), passes over 
in silence the episode of Andromeda. Compare Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 838 (who may have followed Apollo- 
dorus) ; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xiv. 319. The story of 
Danae, the mother of Perseus, was the theme of plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides. See T'ragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 143 sqq., 168 sqq., 453 sqq.; The 
Fragments of So phocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 38 
89q., 115 8qq, 
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oKkevacas xadKeov THY Aavanv éppovper. tavTnv 
pep, ws Evo réyovow, EpOerpe Ipotros, d0ev 
avtois Kal % otdows éexwwyOn: ws 5é enol pact, 
Zevs petapoppwlels eis ypvoov Kat dia TAS 
opopis eis tovs Aavdns etapuels KoAmrous oup- 
mrGev. aticBouevos Sé “Axpictos tortepov e& 
avThs yeyevynuévoy Ilepoéa, un mietevoas v0 
Atos ébOdp0ar, thv Ovyatépa peta Tod maLdds 
els Adpvaka Barwv Eppirvev eis OdXacoav. Tpoc- 
eveyGeions dé THs Aapvaxos Yepidw Aixtus apas 
avétpepe+ tovtov. Bacirevwv O€ THs Lepidov 
Tlovvdéxtns aderpds Aixtvos, Aavans épacbeis, 
kat nvdpwopévov Llepcéws ur Suvadpevos avTq 
avvenbeiv, cuvexdre. Tovs dirovs, wel ov Kal 
Ilepoéa, Néywv Epavov cvvdyew él tods “Immo- 
dapetas THs Olvoudov yauous. tod bé Lepréws 
eimovtos Kal él TH Kehary tis Topyovos ovK 
avtepeiv,? Tapa pev TOY NoLTaY ATHOEV laTOUS, 
mapa dé tov Ilepcéws od AaBav Tods famous, 
érétake ths Dopyovos xopifew tHv xeparyjv. o 
dé ‘Eppod cal’ AOnvas mpoxaOnyoupéven éml tas 
Popxov tapayiverar® Ovyarépas, "Evu® xal 
Tledpndm* cai Aewo: hoav dé abtat Kynrods te 
kal Popov, Topyovev aderpai, ypatar éx yeveris. 
&va te ofOaruov ai tpeis kai eva odovta elyor, 

1 avéerpepe A, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41: avé@peve KE, Wagner. 

2 évrepeiv Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher : 
avralpew A, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 41 (corrected by Gaisford). 

3 mapayivera: Zenobius, Cent. i. 41: ylverar A. 

4 Tleppni& Heyne (compare Hesiod, Theog. 273): pmeu- 
ppndo A. 





1 Compare Sophocles, Antigone, 944 sqq. Horace repre- 
sents Danae as shut up in a brazen tower (Odes, iii. 16. 1 8qq.), 
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under ground and there guarded Danae.! However, 
she was seduced, as some say, by Proetus, whence 
arose the quarrel between them ;* but some say that 
Zeus had» intercourse» with her in the shape of a 
stream of gold which poured through the roof into 
Danae’s lap. When <Acrisius afterwards learned 
that she had got a child Perseus, he would not 
believe that she had been seduced by Zeus, and put- 
ting his daughter with the child in a chest, he cast 
itinto the sea, The chest was washed ashore on 
Seriphus, and Dictys took up the boy and reared 
him. Polydectes; brother of Dictys, was then king 
of Seriphus and fell in love with Danae, but could 
not get access to her, because Perseus was grown to 
man's estate. So he called together his friends, 
including Perseus, under the pretext of collecting 
contributions towards a wedding-gift for Hippodamia, 
daughter of Oenomaus.* Now Perseus having de- 
clared that he would not stick even at the Gorgon’s 
head, Polydectes required the others to furnish 
horses, and not getting horses from Perseus ordered 
him to bring the Gorgon’s head. So under the 
guidance of Hermes and Athena he made his way 
to the daughters of Phorcus, to wit, Enyo, Pephredo, 
and Dino; tor Phorcus had them by Ceto, and they 
were sisters of the Gorgons, and old women from 
their birth. The three had but one eye and one 

2 That is, between Acrisius and Proetus. See above, ii. 2. 1. 

3 That is, he pretended to be a suitor for the hand of 
Hippodamia and to be collecting a present for her, such as 
suitors were wont to offer to their brides. As to Hippodamia 
and her suitors, see Epitome, ii. 4 sqq. 

* As to the Phorcides, compare Hesiod, Theog. 270 sqq.; 
Aeschylus, Prometheus, 794 sqq.; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 22 ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 774 sqq.; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 12. 


Aeschylus wrote a satyric play on the subject. See T'ragico- 
rum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 83 sq. 
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Kab Tara mapa Hépos jperBov arXrAnraLS. OV 
Kupiedoas O Hlepoevs, ws amyTour, ep dao eu 
av pny jowvrar THY odov Thy éml Tas vuppas 
pépovaar. aura dé ai vipdat mrnva eixov 
media Kal THY KiBrow, Hy pacw eivat Tm pav 
[Ilivdapos dé Kal “Hoiodos év "Aoids éml tod 
Ilepoéws: 


lav 6é per dd pevov eixe <kxdpa> deivoto med@pov 
<Topyods>, audi 5é ww KiBiors Oée. 


elpntar.dé Tapa TO KetoOa éxet éoOATa Kal THY 
tpopyv.| 1 elxov dé cal tHhv <"Aidos> Kuviy.® 
bdyynoapevov dé TeV Popxidor, atrodovs Tov TE 
odovTa Kal Tov opOarpov avrais, cal mapayevo- 
pevos 7 pos Tas vuudas, Kal TUXaY Ov éomovdate, 
THY ev Ki Brow mepueBdnero, Ta d€ Wédtta TOS 
odupois Tpornppoce, THY be Kuviy TH Kepary 
érré0ero. Tauryy éyov avTos pev ods 0erev 
EBrerrev, | vo adddwv Oé odx Ewparo, AaBov 6é 
Kak Tapa “Eppod adapmavtivnv dprny, TET OMEVOS 
els TOV ‘Oxeavov Ke Kal xaTédaBe tas Llopyovas 
Kommopévas. Hnoav oe avtat Leva EKvpuddn 
Mééovca. povn 8é hv Ovytn Médovca: da TovTO 
él Thy TavTns Keparnv Llepaeds érréuhOn. eiyov 
dé ai Topyoves xeparas pev mepieotrerpapévas 
porion SpaKovTov, adovras be peyanXous Os ovav, 
Kal xvelpas Narkas, Kal mTépuyas xpuoas, ée ov 
éméTovTO. TOUS O€ idovras AlOous erroiovy. émurTas 


1 The passage enclosed in square brackets is probably a 
gloss which has crept into the text. 
° thy <"Aidos> xvvijv Wagner (comparing Zenobius, Cent, 
i. 41; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838): thy xuviy A, 
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tooth, and these they passed to each other in turn. 
Perseus got possession of the eye and the tooth, and 
when they asked them back, he said he would 
give them up if they would show him the way to 
the nymphs. Now these nymphs had _ winged 
sandals and the hibisis, which they say was a wallet. 
But Pindar and Hesiod in The Shield say of 


Perseus :— 


« But all his back had on the head of a dread monster, 
The Gorgon, and round him ran the kebisis.” 


The kibisis is so called because dress and food are de- 
posited in it.2 They had also the cap of Hades. 
When the Phorcides had shown him the way, he 
gave them back the tooth and the eye, and coming 
the nymphs got what he wanted. So he slung 
the wallet (Aibisis) about him, fitted the sandals to 
his ankles, and put the cap on his head. Wearing it, 

he saw whom he pleased, but was not seen by 
others. And having received also from Hermes an 
adamantine sickle he flew to the ocean and caught the fi 
Gorgons asleep. They were Stheno, Euryale, and | 
‘Medusa. Now Medusa alone was mortal; for that E 
Yreason Perseus was sent to fetch her head. But the 
| Gorgons had heads twined about with the scales of 
‘dragons, and great tusks like swine’s, and brazen 
| hands, and golden wings, by which they flew; an 
|’ they turned to stone such as beheld them. So Perseu 















1 Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 223 sq. 
2 The word xtf.o1s is absurdly derived by the writer from 
Keio0a and éo@4s. The gloss is probably an interpolation. 
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ovy avtais o Llepoevs KOUpennEvans, KatevOuvovans 
THY elpa ’A@nvas, AT ETTPAMMEVOS Kal Brérov 
els aomioa yarKhy, Ov As THv elkova THs Lop- 
ryovos éBrerev, exaparouncer avTnv. aTroTuNn- 
Geions Sé THs xehanrhs, eK THS Dopyovos €&éOope 
IIjyacos mrnvos immos, kal Xpvodwp o T'npvovou 
marip" TovTous 5é éyévynoer &k Tocedavos. 0 
bev ody Tlepoevs évOépevos eis THY KiBiow THY 
Kepanray THS Mecovons omtow rah ex wpet, ai 
de opyyoves. €K THS KoiTns avac raat" TOV Ilepoéa 
édi@xon, Kal ouvideiv avrov ovK Sbarro dca THY 
KUVHD. aTreKpuTrTeTo yap Um avTis. 
Tlaparyevopevos oY eis Al@totriav, hs éBacineve 
Kndevs, ebpe THY TOUTOU Ouyarépa "Avdpopédav 
TapaKerperny Bopav Oaracciey KNTEL Kago- 
éreva yap 1) Kngéws yun Nupniow ijpure Tept 
xaddovs, Kab Tac av elvat Kpelao wv noxnoer" 
d0ev ai Napnides é éunvicay, Kal Tocesdav avrais 
cuvopytabels TAnwupav Te én THY Xwpav 
emepurpe Kal KATOS. “A MBe@vos 8e XpioavTos THY 
amaddaryny Ths ouppopas, éav y} Kaooveretas 
Guyarnp "Avdpouéda mporeOy 7 KNTEL Bopa, 
TOUTO avaryKaa Gels 0 Keds iro TOV AtOcore@y 
empage, Kal mpooédnoe THY Ouyatépa TET Pa. 
tavTnv Ocacapevos o LIlepoeds Kat épacbeis 


1 @vacraca: A: dvamraca: Wagner, comparing Zenobius, 
Cent. i. 41. 





1 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 782 sq. 


* Compare Hesiod, Theog. 280 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv . 


784 sqq., vi. 119 sq.; ‘Hyginus, Fab. 15). 
%’ For the story of Andromeda, see Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 836; Conon, Narrat. 40 (who rationalizes the 
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stood over them as they slept, and while Athena 


guided his hand and he looked with averted gaze on 


a brazen shield, in which he beheld the image of the 
Gorgon," he beheaded her. | When her head was cut ~ 
off, eae sprang from the Gorgon the winged horse 
Pegasus and Chrysaor, the father of Geryon ; these 
she had by Poseidon.? \So Perseus put the head 
of Medusa in the wallet (Aibisis) and went back 
again ; but the Gorgons started up from their slum- 
ber and pursued Perseus: but they could not see 
him on account of the cap, for he was hidden by it. 
Being come to Ethiopia, of which Cepheus was 
king, he found the king’s daughter Andromeda set 
out to be the prey of a sea monster.* For Cassiepea, 
the wife of Cepheus, vied with the Nereids in beauty 
and boasted to be better than them all; hence the 
Nereids were angry, and Poseidon, sharing their 
wrath, sent a flood and a monster to ‘invade the 
land. But Ammon having predicted deliverance 
from the calamity if Cassiepea’s daughter Andromeda 
were exposed as a prey to the monster, Cepheus was 
compelled by the Ethiopians to do it, and he bound 
his daughter to a rock. When Perseus beheld her, 
he loved her and promised Cepheus that he would 


story); Eratosthenes, Caiaster. 16, 17, and 36; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iv. 665 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 64; id. Astronom. ii. 11 ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 24 sq. (First Vatican Mythographer, 73). According to 
the first two of these writers, the scene of the tale was laid 
at Joppa. The traces of Andromeda’s fetters were still 
pointed out on the rocks at Joppa in the time of Josephus 
(Bell. Jud. iii. 9. 2). Sophocles and Euripides composed 
tragedies on the subject, of which some fragments remain. 
See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck®, pp. 
157 sqq., 392 sqqg.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. 
Pearson, i. 78 sqq. 
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avaipnoew bTécxeto Kndei TO KATos, et wéeArel 
cwbcioay aitny avT@ docew yuvaika. él) Tov- 
Tos yevouévoy Spkav, UToaTas TO KTOS ExTELVE 

\ \ > / bys > 4 : 
kal THV Av6popeday éhucen, émtBoudevovTos 
be avTo Pivéws, os Vy adehpos TOD Kypéws 
éyyeyunpévos t Tp@Tos Thv ’Avdpouéday, pabov 
Thy émiBovrny, THY Topyova deiEas peta TOV 
cuver Bovdevovt@v QuTov eidoce Tapaxphia. 
maparyevopmevos 5é els Xépidov, Kat kaTadaBov 
mpootedevyviav” trois Bwpois peta tod Aixtvos 

\ / \ \ / / >? \ 
Thy pntépa Sia THY Ilodvdéxtov Biav, eioeXOov 
eis TA Bacineta,® cvyxarécavtos Tod LlodAvdéxrou 
Tovs dirous ameotpaupévos THY Keharnv THS 
Topyovos éeke: trav 5é iddvt@v, oTotov ExacTos 
eruxe oyna éywv, atren0oOn. KaTaoThoas be 
THS Lepipov Aixruv Bacthéa, aTéOWKE TA pev 
médira Kal Th KiBiow Kal THv Kuvay “Eppn, TY 
be epariy THS Topyovos *"AOnva. “Epyis pep 
ouv Ta T poerpn Leva. maw amédwKe tais vipopars, 
"AOnva O€ ev péon TH aomlds THs Topyovos tay 

\ r al 4 / \ e > ’ stg ig > 
Keharnv éveOnxe. Néyerar € Ua’ éviwvy Ste bu 
AOnvay % Médouca éxapatounOn pact be Ste 
Kal Tept KadXous 7OéAncEV 1) Topyw avTh avy- 
KpOjvat. 

Tlepoevs dé peta Aavans Kal "Avdpopedas 
éomevoev eis “Apyos, va ’Axpictov edonrat. 0 
5é <rodto palav Kxai>°* dedoinas Tov yYpnopor, 

1 eéyyeyunuévos R: éyyevduevos A: eyyuvduevos Heyne, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

2 mpoomepevyviay Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838: xpo- 
mepevyviay A. 3 ra Bacide R: roy Baordéa A, 

4 évéOnne Heyne: avéOnxe A. 

5 rotro paddy cot. These words, absent in the MSS., are 
restored by Wagner from Zenobius, Cent. i. 41. 
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kill the monster, if he would give him the rescued 
damsel to wife. These terms having been sworn 
to, Perseus withstood and slew the monster and 
released Andromeda. However, Phineus, who was 
-a_ brother of oa dal and aemenemes cheasenetete 
ad been first ed, plottec against him 3 but 
Perseus discove pennneplanpeemhsisy OWE 
Gorgon. turned him and his fellow | - conspirators at 
ce-into’stone. And having come to Seriphus he 
Pound that his mother and Dictys had taken refuge 
at the altars on account of the violence of Poly- 
dectes; so he entered the palace, where Polydectes. 
had gathered his friends, and with averted face he 
showed the Gorgon’s head; and all who beheld it 
were turned to stone, each in the attitude which he 
happened to have struck. Bavong ee Dictys 
king ¢ of F Seriphus. dempenosieael th sand the 
. and the « _ Hermes, an the 
Gorgon’s head he ieedicdaaliahaiohs Peres restored 
the aforesaid things to the nymphs and Athena 
Gorgon’s head in the middle of her 
“But it is alleged by some that. Medusa w 
beheaded for Athena’s sake; and they say that the 
Gorgon was fain to match herself with the goddess 
even in beauty. 
Perseus hastened with Danae and Andromeda to 
Argos in order that he might behold Acrisius. 
But he, learning of this and dreading the oracle,} 














1 That is, the oracle which declared that he would be 
killed by the son of Danae. See above, ii. 4. 1. 
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> \ ” 3 \ a b] , 
atoAitr@v Apyos els tHv llehkaoy@Tw exwpynoe 
yiv. Tevtapisov ! 6é tod Aapiocaiwv® Bacidéws 
éml KaToLrxopéev@ TO Tratpt SiaTiGévTos * yupyiKov 
ayava, Tapeyévero Kal 6 Llepceds ayovicacbat 
Odrav, aywvitopevos S& mévtabXov, Tov dioKxov 
ért tov “Axpiciov moda Bartov mapayphnua 
améxrewev avtov. aic@ouevos 5é Tov xpnomov 
TeTeherwpmeévov * Tov wev Axpictov &€w THs TOAEWS 
»” > / \ ’ ” rd] a 
Carer, aicxuvopevos bé eis “Apyos éravedOetv 
él tov KAnpov ToD &’ avTod TeTENEUTHKOTOS, 
mapayevonevos eis TipyvOa® mpos tov I potrov : 

a / > / / ” 
maiba MeyarévOnv nrAddEaTO, TOUT@ Te TO “Ap- 
yos éveyelpice. kal MeyarrévOns pév éBacidevoer 
"Apyetwv, Iepceds 5é& TipuvOos, mpooreryioas 
Miéderav ® cal Muxjvas. éyévovto dé é& ’Avdpo- 
pédas aides avT@, mply pev édOciv eis THY 
‘Edrdda Ilépons, dv mapa Knydet xarédurev 
(amd tovtov 8& tods Ilepodv Bacihéas éyerat 
yevéo Oar), év Munnvais 6¢ Adkatos kal LOéveos 
kal “ErXetos’?’ Mrotwp te cal “Hdextpvov, Kai 
Ouyarnp Topyodovn, tv Tlepenpns &ynmev. 

1 Tevrauldov E, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838 (com- 
yare Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. i. 28. 3), 
ercher, agner: revtaula A, Westermann: Tevraulov, 
Heyne, Miiller, Bekker. s 
2 Aapicoalwy KA, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838, 
Zenobius, Cent. i. 41: Aapioalwy R*, Bekker, Hercher, 

Wagner. 

% SiariOévros E, Zenobius, Cent. i. 41: diaredévros A. 

4 rereXciwuevoy Ri: rereAcouevoy A, 

5 rlovv0a R: rlovvdov A. 

6 Mideay Aegius: uhSeay A: Mideav Heyne. See below, 
ii, 4. 6, p. 170, note. 

7 “Eres Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 838: tans R: 
éaas R8C: eadas B, 
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forsook Argos and departed to the Pelasgian land. 
Now Teutamides, king of Larissa, was holding 
athletic games in honour of his dead father, and 
Perseus came to compete. He engaged in the 
pentathlum, but in throwing the quoit he struck 
Acrisius on the foot and killed him instantly.! Per- 
ceiving that the oracle was fulfilled, he buried 
Acrisius outside the city,? and being ashamed to 
return to Argos to claim the inheritance of him 
who had died by his hand, he went to Megapenthes, 
son of Proetus, at Tiryns and effected an exchange 
with him, surrendering Argos into his hands. So 
Megapenthes reigned over the Argives, and Perseus 
reigned over Tiryns, after fortifying also Midea and 
Mycenae.* And he had sons by Andromeda: before 
he came to Greece he had Perses, whom he left 
behind with Cepheus (and from him it is said that 
the kings of Persia are descended) ; and in Mycenae 
he had Alcaeus and Sthenelus and Heleus and 
Mestor and Electryon,® and a daughter Gorgophone, 
whom Perieres married.° 


1 Compare Pausanias, ii. 16. 2. 

* According to another account, the grave of Acrisius was 
in the temple of Athena on the acropolis of Larissa. See 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iii. 45, p. 39, ed. Potter. 

* As to this exchange of kingdoms, compare Pausanias, 
ii. 16. 3. 

4 As to the fortification or foundation of Mycenae by Per- 
seus, see Pausanias, ii. 15. 4, ii. 16. 3. 

5 As to the sons of Perseus and Andromeda, compare 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xix. 116; Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. i. 747. The former agrees with Apollodorus 
as to the five sons born to Perseus in Mycenae, except that 
he calls one of them Aelius instead of Heleus; the latter 
mentions only four sons, Alcaeus, Sthenelus, Mestor, and 
Klectryon. 

® See below, iii. 10. 3. 
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ei) \ Ly b] / ), Hae. | la ol 

Ex pev odv ’Adkaiov cal “Aatudapetas THs 

/ ¢ \ 4 ¥ / a 
IléXo7ras, ws Sé Evioe Réyovot Aaovopns THs 

/ e \ ” / € / an 
Touvéws, ws 6& adddXoL wari ‘ItTovopNs TIS 
/, > 4 rd / \ / 
Mevorxéws, “Auditptov éyévero Kal Ouyarnp 
> s > \ / \ / a 
Avako, é« 6& Myortopos nai Avaidixns Tis 
IléXoros ‘IroO0n. tavtnv apracas locedav 
Kat Koploas éml tas “Eywaddas vncous piyvuTat, 
cal yevva Taduov, d5 @xice Tdpov Kal Tovs Kaods 
, > / ¢ n n / 4 
TnreBoas éxardecer, OTs THAOD THS matpidos éBy. 
éx Tadiov S& mais Lrepédaos éyéveto* TodTov 
abavatov éroince Llocedav, ev TH Kehady Ypu- 
anv évOels tpixa. Ireperdw dé éyévovto mratdes 
Xpopios Tupavvos Avtioyos Xepordduas Myorwp 
Ed’npns. 

"Hrextpiov b&€ ynpas thy “AXKalov Ouyatépa 
> al 
Avako, éyévynoe Ovyatépa pev ‘AXkpnvny, Tat- 
Sas 5¢ <ZtpatoBatnv>'! Topyodovoy Pudrdvopov * 
Kerawéa “Apudipayov Avoivopov Xerpipwaxov 
*Avaxtopa Apyédaor, peta 5& tovTous Kal volo 
éx Dovyias yuvaikos Midéas * Accvpnov. 


1 SrparoBdrny added by Aegius from Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 932 ; compare Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp, Vii. 
28 (49). 

2 @vadvonov RR&B, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932: 
pirovépuor C. 

3 Midéas Pindar, Ol. vii. 29 (53), Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: Mndefas A, Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 932, where Miiller, the editor, reads 
Mibéas in the text ‘‘auctoritate Apollodori,” but adds that 
** Nostri Codd. consentiunt in unielas.” 





1 The name Teleboans is derived by the writer from telow 
ebé (rndod %Bn), “he went far.” The same false etymology 
is accepted by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 932), Strabo 
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Alcaeus had a son Amphitryon and a daughter 
Anaxo by Astydamia, daughter of Pelops; but some 
say he had them by Laonome, daughter of Guneus, 
others that he had them by Hipponome, daughter 
of Menoeceus ; and Mestor had Hippothoe by 
Lysidice, daughter of Pelops. This Hippothoe was 
carried off by Poseidon, who brought her to the 
Kehinadian Islands, and there had intercourse with 
her, and begat Taphius, who colonized Taphos 
and called the people Teleboans, because he had 
gone far! from his native land. And Taphius had a 
son Pterelaus, whom Poseidon made immortal by 
implanting a golden hair in his head.2~ And to 
Pterelaus were born sons, to wit, Chromius, Tyrannus, 
Antiochus, Chersidamas, Mestor, and Eueres. 

Electryon married Anaxo, daughter of Alcaeus, 
and begat a daughter Alemena,‘ and sons, to wit, 
Stratobates, Gorgophonus, Phylonomus, Celaeneus, 
Amphimachus, Lysinomus, Chirimachus, Anactor, 
and Archelaus; and after these he had also a 
bastard son, Licymnius, by a Phrygian woman 
Midea.°® 


says (x. 2. 20, p. 459) that the Taphians were formerly called 
Teleboans. 2 See below, ii. 4. 7. 

* Thus Electryon married his niece, the daughter of his 
brother Alcaeus (see above, ii. 4. 5). Similarly Butes is said 
to have married the daughter of his brother Krechtheus (iii. 
15. 1), and Phineus is reported to have been betrothed 
to the daughter of his brother Cepheus (ii. 4. 3). Taken 
together, these traditions perhaps point to a custom of 
marriage with a niece, the daughter of a brother. 

* According to another account, the mother of Alemena 
was a daughter of Pelops (Euripides, Heraclidae, 210 sq.), her 
name being variously given as Lysidice (Scholiast on Pindar, 
Olymp. vii. 27 (49); Plutarch, Theseus, 6) and Kurydice 
(Diodorus Siculus, iv. 9. 1). 

5 Compare Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. vii. 27 (49). 
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LOevérov dé kai Nixiaans ths TédXomos ’ AX- 

U 1 \ M £6 ccd be A E 3 @ ‘ 
xvovn kat Médovoa, taotepov S5é cai EvpuaGeus 
éyéveto, ds kat Muxnvov éBacinevoev. OTe yap 
‘Hpakrjs euerre yevvacOar, Zeds ev Oeots épy 
tov aro Lepcéws yevrvnOnaopevov toTe Bacidev- 
cew Muxnvov, “Hpa 8é dia? Sfrov HidevOvias * 
éreroe Tov pev AXKpunvNS ToKOV éemiayeiv, Kvdpu- 
oGéa 5€ Tov Levérov mwapeckevace yervnOjvat 
émTapnviatov ovTa. 

"Hrextpvovos S€ Bacidrcvovtos Muxnver, meta 
Tadiwv' of Ilrepeddov aides édXOdvtes THY 
Myotopos apxynv [tod untpotatopos|° amntovr, 
Kal pry mpocéyovtos® Hrextpvovos amndavvov Tas 

1 *AdAxudyn Wagner (comparing Diodorus Siculus, iv, 12. 7): 
aAkuvén R: GdAniwén A. 2 ia E: ba roy A. 

3 EiAciOvlas EA, Wagner: EiAeléviay Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

4 Taplwy Heyne: Tadiov MSS., Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 

5 rod untpowdropos (compend.) R: 7@ untpordrwpos R®: 7@ 
untpordrop. A. As Heyne saw, the words are probably a 
gies which has crept into the text. Wagner does not 

racket them. 

6 wpoméxovtos Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932: mpooé- 
xovres A. 





1 According to other accounts, her name was Antibia 
(Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xix. 119) or Archippe (J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 172, 192). 

2 Compare Homer, Jl. xix. 95-133, where (v. 119) the 
llithyias, the goddesses of childbirth, are also spoken of in 
the plural, According to Ovid (Metamorph. ix. 292 sqq.), 
the goddess of childbirth (Lucina, the Roman equivalent 
of Ilithyia) delayed the birth of Hercules by sitting at 
the door of the room with crossed legs and clasped hands 
until, deceived by a false report that Alemena had been 
delivered, she’ relaxed her posture and so allowed the birth 
to take place. Compare Pausanias, ix. 11. 3 Antoninus 
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Sthenelus had daughters, Aleyone and Medusa, by 
Nicippe,! daughter of Pelops; and he had after- 
wards a son Eurystheus, who reigned also over 
Mycenae. For when Hercules was about to be born, 
Zeus declared among the gods that the descendant 
of Perseus then about to be born would reign over 
Mycenae, and Hera out of jealousy persuaded the 
Nlithyias to retard Alemena’s delivery,” and contrived 
that Eurystheus, son of Sthenelus, should be born a 
seven-month child.* 

When Electryon reigned over Mycenae, the sons 
_ of Pterelaus came with some Taphians and claimed 
the kingdom of Mestor, their maternal grand- 
father,* and as Electryon paid no heed to the claim, 


Liberalis, T'ransform. 29, according to whom it was the 
Fates and Ilithyia who thus retarded the birth of Hercules. 
Among the Efiks and Ibibios, of Southern Nigeria, ‘‘ the 
ancient custom still obtains that locks should be undone 
and knots untied in the house of a woman who is about to 
bear a babe, since all such are thought, by sympathetic magic, 
to retard delivery. A case was related of a jealous wife, 
who, on the advice of a witch doctor versed in the mysteries 
of her sex, hid a selection of padlocks beneath her garments, 
then went and sat down near the sick woman’s door and 
surreptitiously turned the key in each. She had previously 
stolen an old waist-cloth from her rival, which she knotted 
so tightly over and over that it formed a ball, and, as an 
added precaution, she locked her fingers closely together and 
sat with crossed legs, exactly as did Juno Lucina of old when 
determined to prevent the birth of the infant Hercules” 
(D. Amaury Talbot, Woman’s Mysteries of a Primitive 
People, the Ibibios of Southern Nigeria (London, etc. 1915), 
p- 22). See further Z'aboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 294 sqq. 

3 Compare Scholiast on Homer, J/. xix. 119; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 172 sqq., 192 sqq. 

4 Taphius, the father of Pterelaus, was a son of Hippothoe, 
who was a daughter of Mestor. See above, ii. 4.5. Thus 
Mestor was not the maternal grandfather, but the great- 
great-grandfather of the sons of Pecrateux Who the maternal 
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, > / \ lal > /, / 
Boas’ auvvopévwr b€ Tov ’Hrextpvovos raidwv, 
€x mpokAnocews! adArjrous arréxtewav. éowoOn 
5é trav “Hrextpvovos traidov Arkdpvios ett véos 
vTdapxov, Tov Sé IIteperdov Einpns, bs Kat Tas 
vads épvrAacoe. Tov 5é Tadiwv oi Svabuyortes 
> , 
anémrevoayv tas édabeicas Boas édOvTEs, Kal 
/ n al n > / / 
mapéJevto Te Baciret tov ’Hrelwy LlorAvEdve: 
> fh: \ \ / / 
Apditptov 6é mapa TodvEévov AvTpwcdpmevos 
avtas nyayev eis Muxyvas.” 6 6€ ’Hrextpvav 
Tov Tov Taldw@v Odvarov Bovrdpevos éxdixHoat, 
\ \ / ? 4 \ ‘ 
mapabovs tHy Bacireiav ’Auditpvove Kal THY 
Ouyatépa “Adcpnvynv, éEopxicas va péype Tis 
émavooou trapOévov avtnv purdkn, otpatevew eri 
TnreBoas Suevoeiro. amodkapBavovtos bé aitod 
\ / a > 7 > / > See | ee. 
tas Boas, pias éxPopovons Auditptwv er’ adr 
apiKxev 0 peta yetpas elye porradov, TO bé amo- 
Kpovabev ard Tov Kepdtav eis THY ’HdexTpvovos 
a bs \ > / > / ied \ 
Keparnv édov aréxtewev avtov. O0ev KaBov 
TavTny THv Tpdpacw LOéveros mavtos “Apyous 


1 rpoxAnoews Gale: mpoBAhoews A. 
2 Muxivas Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932: Muxhyny 
RRB, 





grandfather of the sons of Pterelaus was we do not know, 
since the name of their mother is not recorded. The words 
‘‘their maternal grandfather” are probably a gloss which has 
crept into the text. See the Critical Note. Apart from the 
difficulty created by these words, it is hard to suppose that 
Electryon was still reigning over Mycenae at the time of this 
expedition of the sons of Pterelaus, since, being a son of 
Perseus, he was a brother of their great-great-grandfather 
Mestor, 

1 Compare Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 747-751, with the 
Scholiast on 1. 747; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932; 
whose account seems based on that of Apollodorus. 
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they drove away his kine; and when the sons of 
Electryon stood on their defence, they challenged 
and slew each other.1_ But of the sons of Electryon 
there survived Licymnius, who was still young; 
and of the sons of Pterelaus there survived Everes, 
who guarded the ships. Those of the Taphians 
who escaped sailed away, taking with them the 
cattle they had lifted, and entrusted them to 
Polyxenus, king of the Eleans; but Amphitryon 
ransomed them from Polyxenus and brought them 
to Mycenae. Wishing to avenge his sons’ death, 
Electryon purposed to make war on the Teleboans, 
but first he committed the kingdom to Amphitryon 
along with his daughter Alemena, binding him 
by oath to keep her a virgin until his return.? 
. However, as he was receiving the cows back, one 
of them charged, and Amphitryon threw at her the 
club which he had in his hands. But the club 
rebounded from the cow’s horns and _ striking 
Electryon’s head killed him. Hence Sthenelus 
laid hold of this pretext to banish Amphitryon from 


° Compare Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 14 sqq., where it is 
said that Amphitryon might not go in to his wife Alemena 
until he had avenged the death of her brothers, the sons of 
Electryon, who had been slain in the fight with the Taphians. 
The tradition points to a custom which enjoined an avenger 
of blood to observe strict chastity until he had taken the life 
of his enemy. 

* A similar account of the death of Electryon is given 
by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932, who seems to follow 
Apollodorus. According to this version of the legend, the 
slaying of Electryon by Amphitryon was purely accidental. 
But according to Hesiod (Shield of Hercules, 11 sq., 79 sqq.) 
the two men quarrelled over the cattle, and Amphitryon 
killed Electryon in hot blood. - Compare the Scholiast on 
Homer, J. xiv. 323. 
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e€eBanev ‘Apuditpvova, Kal Thy dpxnv tov Muxky- 
vov Kal THS TipuvOos auros KaTeaXe’ Thy o€ 
Misecar,} peTamrepuyrdpevos TOUS Tlédozros matoas 
"ATpea Kal Ovéorny, mapeBero TOUTOLS. 

"Appit pov dé oop “Ade may kat Atkupvio 
Taparyevouevos ért OnBas bd Kpéovros Hyvia8n, 
Kal didwot THY aderdiav Tleptundnv Aucupvig. 
Neyovons be “Adkpjyns yapnOnces Oat aur? Tov 
aberd av avrhs exdicnoavre TOV Oavaror, 0 UmoaxXo- 
pevos emi TyreBoas otpatever ‘Auditptav, Ka 
maperanret cud\raPerbar Kpéovra. o bé én 
TTPATEVTELW, éav mpotepov éxeivos THY Kadpmetav ® 
TIS adorekos aTarkrakn epOerpe yap Thy * Kasd- 
peta anon’ Onptov. Urootavtos be Guws 
elmappéevov Hv avr ny pnde TWa xataraBeiv. 
adixouperns éé THs yopas, eva TOV aoTov maioa 
ot OnBaior Kara bia mpoetiOecav avTh, TOAKOVS 
aprakovon, TodT’ ei p27) yévorTo. amradrayels 

1 Mideray Bekker, Hercher: Mideavy Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller: puhdemav A. Both forms, MiSera and Mfdea, are 
recognized by Strabo (viii; 6. 11, p. 373) and Stephanus 
Byzantius (s.v. Mie), but Strabo preferred the form Midea 
for the city in Argolis, and the form Mise for the similarly 
named city in Boeotia. In the manuscripts of Pausanias 
the name is reported to occur in the forms Midela, Midéa, 
Madera, Mndela, and Mydéa, of which the forms Midela, Mfdera, 
and Mndecla appear to be the best attested. See Pausanias, 
ii. 16. 2, ii. 25. 9, vi. 20. 7, viii. 27. 1, with the critical 
commentaries of Schubart and Walz, of Hitzig and Bliimner. 
The editors of Pausanias do not consistently adopt any one 
of these forms. For example, the latest editor (F. Spiro) 
adopts the form Midefa in one passage (ii. 16. 2), Madea in a 
second (ii. 25. 9), M:déa in a third (vi. 20. 7), and Midea in a 
fourth (viii. 27.1). 


2 avrg Wagner, following Eberhard and comparing 
Scholiast on Homer, //. xiv. 323; Hesiod, Shield of Her- 
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the whole of Argos, while he himself seized the 
throne of Mycenae and Tiryns; and he entrusted 
Midea to Atreus and Thyestes, the sons of Pelops, 
whom he had sent for. 

Amphitryon went with Alemena and Licymnius to 
Thebes and was purified by Creon! and gave his 
sister Perimede to Licymnius. And as Alemena 
said she would marry him when he had avenged her 
brothers’ death, Amphitryon engaged to do so, and 
undertook an expedition against the Teleboans, and 
invited Creon to assist him. Creon said he would 
join in the expedition if Amphitryon would first rid 
the Cadmea of the vixen; for a brute of a vixen was 
ravaging the Cadmea.? But though Amphitryon 
undertook the task, it was fated that nobody should 
catch her. As the country suffered thereby, the 
Thebans every month exposed a son of one of the 
citizens to the brute, which would have carried 
off many if that were not done. So Amphitryon 

1 That is, for the killing of Electryon. Compare Hesiod, 
Shield of Hercules, 79 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
932; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 16 sq. 

2 The animal had its lair at Teumessus, and hence was 
known as the Teumessian fox. See Pausanias, ix. 19. 1; 
Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 41; Apostolius, Cent. xvi. 
42; Suidas, s.v. Tevunota; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 553 sqq. 
(who refers to Apollodorus as his authority); Ovid, Meta- 


morph, vii. 762 sqq. By an easy application of the rational- Fe 


istic instrument, which cuts so many mythological knots, the 
late Greek writer Palaephatus (De Incredib. 8) converted the 


ferocious animal into a gentleman (xoAds xéya0ds) named Fox, . “ 
of a truculent disposition and predatory habits, who proved, 


a thorn in the flesh to the Thebans, until Cephalus rid them 
of the nuisance by knocking him on the head. 





cules, 14 sqq.: rG A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 

Hercher. 3 chy Kaduelay A: rovs Kaduelous Hercher. 
4 thy A: yiv Hercher. ° apratovon Palmer: apraCovon A. 
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APOLLODORUS 


obv “Auditpvov eis "AOnvas mpos Képadov Tov 
Aniovéws, cuvérrebev éml péper Tov ato Tre- 
Body Nadhvpov dye ert tHv Onpav Tov Kiva Ov 
IIpoxpes Hryayev €x Kpnrns rapa Mivwos XaBod- 
aa Ww dé Kal TOUT@ TeTpwopéevoy Tay, 6 TL av 
Siok, NapBaverr. SvwKxomévys odv Ure TOU KUVOS 
THs ddoTeKos, Zevs appotépous ALOous eroineer. 
"Apuditpvev Oé Exar éx uev Oopixod Ths “AttiKhs 
Képarov cuppayoovta, éx 5¢ Pwxéwy Llavoréa, 
éx 6¢ “EXous | tis Apyeias “EXevov tov Ilepoéas, 
> \ n / \ lal / / 
ex 56€ OnBdv Kpéovta, tas tov Tadiwy vicous 
émop0e. daxpt pev odv &&y IItepéXaos, ov €dv- 
\ / ¢ na e TE 4 / 
vato Tnv Tadov érelv: ws 5€ 4» Ireperdou Ovyatnp 
Kopaido épacbeica ‘Apuditpt@vos thy xpvotv 
tTpixa Tov tmatpos éx Tihs Kehadts é&etdeTOo, 
IIrependou TerevtHicavtos exelpwoaTo TAS VHTOUS 
amacas. tiv pev odv Kopai0w xreiver® “Apde- 
4 \ \ / bY4 > / ” \ 
tTpvov Kai THY relay Exwv eis OnBas Emre, Kai 
\ / ¢ / \ 4 / > a 
Tas vnoovs Edeiw kai Kepddro didwot. Kaxeivot 
TONES AUTOV eT@VUpmoUS KTiCAYTES KAT@KNTAY. 
IIpo rod &é€ "Auditpiova trapayevécOat eis 
OnBas Zevs, Sua vuetos éOwv Kal tiv pia 
TpiTrAaclacas viKTa,® buovos “Apditpvave yevo- 
1 “Edous Aegius: édovons A. ” xreiver RR®: wrelvas A. 
3 shy play rpirdacidoas vinta MSS. and editions. The 
Vatican Epitome (E) reads as follows: thy ulay vinta wevra- 
mAacidaas i KaTd Tivas TpiTAagidoas, of Kal 51d TOTO TpLeomEpoY 
akiodat AéyeoOu Tv ‘HpaxAéa: *‘ having multiplied the single 
night fivefold or threefold, according to some, who on that 
account claim for Hercules the title of Triesperus (He of the 
Three Evenings).” The title of Triesperus is similarly ex- 
plained by Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 33. The multi- 
plication of the night fivefold appears to be mentioned by 


no other ancient writer Compare R. Wagner, HZpitoma 
Vaticana, p. 98. 
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betook him to Cephalus, son of Deioneus, at 
Athens, and persuaded him, in return for a share 
of the Teleboan spoils, to bring to the chase 
the dog which Procris had brought from Crete 
as a gift from Minos!; for that dog was destined 
to catch whatever it pursued. So then, when the 
vixen was chased by the dog, Zeus turned both o/ 
them into stone. Supported by his allies, to wit, 
Cephalus frem Thoricus in Attica, Panopeus from 
Phocis, Heleus, son of Perseus, from Helos in Ar- 
golis, and Creon from Thebes, Amphitryon ravaged 
the islands of the Taphians. Now, so long as Ptere- 
laus lived, he could not take Taphos; but when 
Comaetho, daughter of Pterelaus, falling in love 
with Amphitryon, pulled out the golden hair from 
her father’s head, Pterelaus died, and Amphitryon 
subjugated all the islands. He slew Comaetho, and 
sailed with the booty to Thebes,’ and gave the 
islands to Heleus and Cephalus; and they founded 
cities named after themselves and dwelt in them. 

But before Amphitryon reached Thebes, Zeus 
came by night and prolonging the one night threefold 
he assumed the likeness of Amphitryon and bedded 

1 As to Procris, see below, iii. 15. 1. 

2 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 932. For the 
ere miory of Nisus and his daughter Megara, see below, 
lll. - oO. 

In the sanctuary of Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, the 
historian Herodotus saw a tripod bearing an inscription in 
‘*Cadmean letters,’’ which set forth that the vessel had been 
dedicated by Amphitryon from the spoils of the Teleboans. 
See Herodotus, v. 59. Among the booty was a famous goblet 
which Poseidon had given to his son Teleboes, and which 
Teleboes had given to Pterelaus. See Athenaeus, xi. 99, 
p- 498c; Plautus, Amphitryo, 256 sq. For the expedition of 
Amphitryon against the Teleboans or Taphians, see alsoStrabo, 
x. 2. 20; Pausanias, i. 37. 6; Plautus, Amphitryo, 183-256. 
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pevos “AXKpHnVY cuvevvacOn Kal Ta yevoueva 
mepl! TrBoav Sunyijoaro. ‘Auger ptov dé Tapa 
ryevouevos, @S OVX édpa biog povoupéevyy ™ pos 
avrov THD yuvaixa, éemuvOavero Ty aitiay: €l- 
movons Sé 6t1 TH mporépa vuKti ma aryevopevos 
art ovyKexolunrat, pavBdver Tapa Teepeoiou 
THD ryevowevny tov Avs ovvouciay. "Adan be 
vo é eyevence maidas, Art péev “H paxréa, [ta vuKth 
m peo Burepor, ‘Apderpbove dé “Idixréa. Tob dé 
TaLoos GVTOS oxTapnveatov dvo Spdxovtas wrrep- 
peyéers * ‘Hoa én thv evviv ereurpe, drab Oapivae 
TO Bpépos Pérovea. erriBowpévns 6é “Adepnuns 
"Apuditpiova, ‘Hpaxdjjs diavactas ayxev éxaré- 
pass tals xepolv avtovs drépOerpe. Pepexvons bé 
dno "Apditptova, Bovdopevov padeiv o OTrOTEPOS 
ay Tov Taid@v exeivou, TOvS Spdxovras els THD 
evviy euBanreiv, Kal TOD pev ‘Ipxdéous uyovTos 
TOU be ‘Hpaxhéous t vToatavTos mabeiv ws IhixrHs 
€& avTtov ryeyevvn Tat. 

"Eoin dé? ‘Hpaxnjjs dppatnrareiy pep 
vTro ‘Apgetpvovos, manraiew dé vo Avbrodvcou, 
tofevey S€ vo Edpvrov, omdouayeiv dé bd 


:  mrepl (compend. ) E, Bekker, Hercher: mapa A. 
2 de R: wey A. 





! For the deception of Alemena by Zeus and the birth of 
Hercules and eae see Hesiod, Shield of Hercules, 27-56 ; 
Diodorus Siculus, 9; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xiv. 323, 
and Od. = 266 ; Tuokeen, Schol. on Iycophron, 33; Hy. 
sinus, Fab. 29. The story was the subject of plays by 
Sophocles ve Euripides which have perished (Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 156, 386 sqq.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C Pearson, i. 76 899.) ; 
and it is the theme of a well-known comedy of Plautus, the 
Amphitryo, which is extant. In that play (Prologue, 1128qq.), 
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with Alemena! and related what had happened con- 
cerning the Teleboans. But when Amphitryon 
arrived and saw that he was not welcomed by his 
wife, he inquired the cause ; and when she told him 
that he had come the night before and slept 
with her, he learned from Tiresias how Zeus had 
enjoyed her. And Alemena bore two sons, to wit, 
Hercules, whom she had by Zeus and who was the 
elder by one night, and Iphicles, whom she had by 
Amphitryon. When the child was eight months 
old, Hera desired the destruction of the babe and 
sent two huge serpents to the bed. Alemena called 
Amphitryon to her help, but Hercules arose and 
killed the serpents by strangling them with both his 
hands.2-_ However, Pherecydes says that it was 
Amphitryon who put the serpents in the bed, be- 
cause he would know which of the two children was 
his, and that when Iphicles fled, and Hercules stood 
his ground, he knew that Iphicles was begotten of 
his body. 

Hercules was taught to drive a chariot by Amphi- 
tryon, to wrestle by Autolycus, to shoot with the 
bow by Eurytus, to fence by Castor, and to play the 


Plautus mentions the lengthening of the night in which 
Jupiter (Zeus) begat Hercules. The Scholiast on Homer (JI. 
xiv. 323) says that Zeus persuaded the Sun not to rise for 
three days; and the threefold night is mentioned also by 
Diodorus Siculus (iv. 9. 2). The whole story was told by 
Pherecydes, as we learn from the Scholiasts on Homer (JI. 
xiv. 323; Od. xi. 266); and it is likely that Apollodorus here- 
follows him, for he refers to Pherecydes a few lines below. 

2? As to the infant Hercules and the serpents, compare 
Pindar, Nem. i. 33 (50) sgg.; Theocritus, xxiv.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 10.1; Pausanias, i. 24.2; Plautus, Amphitryo, 
1128 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. viii. 288 sqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
According to Theocritus (xxiv. 1), Hercules was ten months 
old when he.strangled the serpents. 
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Kaoropos, KcBappdeiv dé bro Atwou. “obtos bé iv 
adergos Oppéws: apiKopevos dé els @7Bas Kal 
©nBaios yevomevos UT ‘Hpaxdéous TH Ka a 
arnyels am éBavev" erimAnEavta yap avTov op- 
yeabels aTéKTELVE. Steny 6é émaryovT@v TOV 
avTo povou, Tapaveyvea VOMOV ‘Padapavdvos 
AéyovTos, ds av dubyntar TOV Xetpav adixav 
catapEavra,' a8 @ov elvat, Kal ovTwS amrenvdn,? 
Seicas Oé "A pdutptov pa mau TL TOLIOH ToLob- 
TOV, emrepapev avTov eis Ta BovdopBra. KaKEL 
Tpepopevos peryeBer Te Kal poun Tm avTov 807}- 
VeyKED. iv 6é Kal Gewpndeis pavepos ® ort Atos 
mais wf TetTpamnXxvatov pev yap elyve 70 copa, 
mupos 8 "€& 0 OMMaTOV ENa Trev aiyAnv. ovK noTO- 
yet 5é ovTE Tofevor ovTe axovrifov. 

"Ey S€ tots BovKonriois umapxav onToKarde- 
KAETNS TOV KBatpeveror avethe AéovTa. oOvTOS 
yap Opu@pevos €k TOD KiPatpavos Tras ’Apdu- 
tpvavos pepe Boas kal tas Qeoriov.t Bact- 

1 «ardptavra KE: &ptayra A. 2 amredv0n ERR*: areAadén R. 

3 pavepds R: pavepas E: poBepds A. 

* @conlov Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: @earlov EA, Heyne, 
Westermann, Miiller. This king’s name is variously re- 
ported by the ancients in the forms @éomos and @éor10s. In 
favour of the form @éemos, see below, ii. 7. 6; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 29. 2. In favour of the form @ée710s, see below, 
ii. 4. 12, ii. 7. 8 (where @eorfou occurs in the MSS.) ; Pausa- 
nias, iii. 19. 5, ix. 27, 6. When we consider the variation 
of the MSS. on this point, the extreme slightness of the 
difference (a single stroke of the pen) between the two forms, 
and the appropriateness of the form @éom0s for the name of 
a king of Thespiae, we may surmise that the true form is 
@éomos, and that it should everywhere replace @éori0s in 
our editions of Greek authors. There is at all events no 


doubt that Diodorus Siculus read the name in this form, 
for he speaks of @éomios as Bacivedwy THs duwvimov xmpas. 
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lyre by Linus.! This Linus was a brother of Orpheus ; 
he came to Thebes and became a Theban, but was 

killed by Hercules with a blow of the lyre; for 
being struck by him, Hercules flew into a rage and 
slew him.? When he was tried for murder, Hercules 
quoted a law of Rhadamanthys, who laid it down 
that whoever defends himself against a wrongful 
aggressor shall go free, and so he was acquitted. But 
fearing he might do the like again, Amphitryon sent 
him to the cattle farm; and there he was nurtured 
and outdid all in stature and strength. Even by the 
look of him it was plain that he was a son of Zeus; 
for his body ineasured four cubits,? and-he flashed a 
gleam of fire from his eyes; and he did not miss, 
neither with the bow nor with the javelin. 

While he was with the herds and had reached 
his eighteenth year he slew the lion of Cithaeron, 
for that animal, sallying from Cithaeron, harried 
the kine of Amphitryon and of Thespius.t Now 


' As to the education of Hercules, see Theocritus, xxiv. 104 
8qq., according to whom Hercules learned wrestling not from 
Autolyeus but from Harpalycus, son of Hermes. 

* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iii. 67.2 ; Pausanias, ix. 29.9; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 213 sq. 

% Four cubits and one foot, according to the exact measure- 
ment of the historian Herodorus. See J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 210 sqg.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 662. 

* According to another account, the lion of Cithaeron was 
killed by Alcathous (Pausanias, i. 41. 3 sq.). But J. Tzetzes 
(Chiliades, ii. 216 sy.) agrees with Apollodorus, whose 
account of Hercules he seems to follow. 





Heyne, though he admits that he had not been consistent 
(‘* Animo in gravioribus occupato non fui satis constans in hoc 
nomine”’) deliberately preferred @éomis to @éarios : ‘“Verum 
tamen necesse est Thespii nomen, si quidem Thespiadae dictae 
sunt filiae.” See his critical note on ii. 7. 8 (vol. i. p. 226). 
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he’s d€ Fv ovdtos Oecomidv, mpos ov aixeto 
¢ fol e ral , A , e \ 
Hpakdis édeiv Bovdopevos Tov A€ovTa. Oo Oe 
avtov é&évice TevTnKOVTAa Huépas, KaL emi THY 
Onpav é&ovte vuxtos éxaorns plav ovvevvate 
Ouyatépa (Tevtjxovta 5é aiTt@ hoav éx Meya- 
pnons yeyevunpuévas tis Apvéov) éamovdate yap 
macas é& “Hpaxdéous texvotromcacbar. “Hpa- 
KAS O€ pilav vouifwv eivat thy ael avvevvato- 
pévnv, cuvaprOe Tacals. Kal yetpwodpevos TOV 
/ \ \ \ > / a ie \ 
Aéovta Thy wey Sopav nudiécato, TO Yao pare Se 
éypnoato Kopuit. 
> / \ > n > \ n / 4 
Avaxdprrovts 8€ avt@ amo THs Onpas cuvvip- 
Tnoav KipuKes Tapa ‘Epyivouv meupdévtes, wa 
\ / \ . / PS t \ 
napa OnBSaiwv tov dacpov AdBoow. érédovv bé 
@nBaio tov Sacpov “Epyive dv aitiay tHvde. 
Krvpevov tov Muvuvdv Baciléa riO@ Barav 
Mevorxéws avioxos, dvowa LTlepunpns, év °Oy- 
n Qn e 
xnoTe! Tlocedavos teuéver tTitpw@oKe’ oO O€ 
Koutcbels eis ‘Opyopmevov HusOvns émvoxnmrer 
Tedkevtov "Epyive TO tabi éxdinfjoas Tov Oava- 
Tov avTov. atpatevodpevos dé "Epyivos él On- 
Bas, xteivas ovK ddiyous éomeicaTto me?” SpKeor, 
oTrws TéuToOoW avTo OnBaior Sacpov ert eixoow 
étn, Kata étos éxatov Boas. émt TovTOV TOV 


1 °Oyxnore Aegius: ‘Opxnor@ A. 





? As to Hercules and the daughters of Thespius, compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 29. 2sqg.; Pausanias, ix. 27. 6 sq.; 
Athenaeus, xiii. 4, p. 556¥; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 221 saq. 
The father of the damsels is called Thestius by Pausanias and 
Athenaeus, who refers to Herodorus as his authority. See 
the Critical Note. 
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this Thespius was king of Thespiae, and Hercules 
went to him when he wished to catch the 
lion. The king entertained him for fifty days, and 
each night, as Hercules went forth to the hunt, 
Thespius bedded one of his daughters with him 
(fifty daughters having been borne to him by Mega- 
mede, daughter of Arneus) ; for he was anxious that 
all of them should have children by Hercules. 
Thus Hercules, though he thought that his bed- 
fellow was always the same, had intercourse with 
them all! And having vanquished the lion, he 
dressed himself in the skin and wore the scalp? as a 
helmet. 

As he was returning from the hunt, there met 
him heralds sent by Erginus to receive the tribute 
from the Thebans. Now the Thebans paid tribute 
to Erginus for the following reason. Clymenus, 
king of the Minyans, was wounded with a cast of a 
stone by a charioteer of Menoeceus, named Perieres, 
in a precinct of Poseidon at Onchestus; and being 
carried dying to Orchomenus, he with his last breath 
charged his son Erginus to avenge his death. So 
Erginus marched against Thebes, and after slaughter- 
ing not a few of the Thebans he concluded a treaty 
with them, confirmed by oaths, that they should 
send him tribute for twenty years, a hundred kine 
every year. Falling in with the heralds on their 


* More exactly, ‘“‘the gaping mouth.” In Greek art 
Hercules is commonly represented wearing the lion’s skin, 
often with the lion’s scalp as a hood on his head. See, for 
example, A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums, 
i. figs. 724, 726, 729, 730. 

* As to Hercules and Erginus, compare Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 10. 3-5; Pausanias, ix. 37. 2 sq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 226 sqq. 
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daspov eis OnBas tods KyipuKas amLovTAas GUYTU- 
xyov “Hpakrjs XwBicato: aToTen@v yap avTav 
Ta OTA Kai TAS pivas, Kal [dca oyowviwr]' Tas yel- 
pas Sioas éx Tov Tpaxnrwv, &bn TodTov “Epyive 
kat Muviais dacpuov xopifew. éf ols ayavax- 
tov" éotpatevoev él OnBas. “HpaxdAjs bé ra- 
Bov drra rap ’AOnvas Kal trorenapyav ‘Epyivov 
pev Extewe, Tors 5é Muvvas étpéwato Kai Tov 
Sacpov Sirr0bv Hvayxace OnBaiow hépew. cuv- 
éBn 6& Kata tiv paynv “Apditptova yevvaiws 
Mayowevoy TerevTHoaL. AapBaver S€ “HpaxdAs 
mapa Kpéovtos aptoteiov thy mpecBvtarny Ovya- 
tépa Meydpav, é& 5 adt@ taides éyévovto Tpels, 
Onpiwayos Kpeovtiadyns Anuxdwv. thy dé vewré- 
0 toa Kpéwv ’I 2? 86 nd a6 

pav Ouyatépa Kpéwv “I dirret® didwow, 7dn watda 
/ 54 a2 > 4 a > / 
loXaov éyovts €& Adropuedovons ths ’AXKadou. 
éynue S€ kal "AXxpjvnv peta Tov “Auditpdovos 
Odvarov Ards trais “PadduavOus, carder dé ev 
i rE 4 an B / / 

Kanreats* THs Bowwrias mrepevyas. 

1 $14 oxowlwy ab inepto Gracculo apposita suspicor, Heyne. 
The words are at least misplaced, if, as seems probable, 
amoteumy is to be understood as applying to ras xeZpas as well 
as to ra Gra xa) ras pivas. 

* &yavaxrav. Heyne proposed to insert éxeivos or ’Epyivos. 
The sense seems to require one or the other. 

3 "Ipimaet Wagner: iplkAw A. For the form "IpmaAjs, see 
i. 8. 2, ii. 4. 8 (thrice), ii. 7. 3; and compare R. Wagner, 
Epitoma Vaticana, pp. 98 sq. 

4°Onaréas A. In Homer (ZI. ii. 501), Strabo (ix. 2. 26, 


p- 410), and Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. "Qeadéa) the name 
occurs in the singular, "Qxadéa (’Qxadén Homer). 





1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10.6; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii, 228. As to the sons of Hercules by Megara, compare 
below, ii. 7.8. The ancients differed considerably as to the 
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way to Thebes to demand this tribute, Hercules out- 
raged them ; for he cut off their ears and noses and 
hands, and having fastened them [by ropes] from their 
necks, he told them to carry that tribute to Erginus 
and the Minyans. Indignant at this outrage, Erginus 
marched against Thebes. But Hercules, having re- 
ceived weapons from Athena and taken the com- 
mand, killed Erginus, put the Minyans to flight, and 
compelled them to pay double the tribute to the 
Thebans. And it chanced that in the fight Amphi- 
tryon fell fighting bravely. And Hercules received 
from Creon his eldest daughter Megara as a prize of 
valour,! and by her he had three sons, Therimachus, 
Creontiades, and Deicoén. But Creon gave his 
younger daughter to Iphicles, who already had a son 
lolaus by Automedusa, daughter of Alcathus. And 
Rhadamanthys, son of Zeus, married Alemena after 
the death of Amphitryon, and dwelt as an exile at 
Ocaleae in Boeotia.? 


number and names of the children whom Hercules had by 
Megara. According to Pindar (Isthm. iv. 68 sq.) there were 
eight of them. Euripides speaks of three (Hercules Furens, 
995 sq.). See Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. iv. 61 (104); 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 48 and 663; Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. xi. 269 (who agrees with Apollodorus and quotes 
Asclepiades as his authority); Hyginus, Fab. 31 and 32. 
The Thebans celebrated an annual festival, with sacrifices 
and games, in honour of the children. See Pindar, Zsthm. 
iv. 61 (104) sqq., with the Scholiast. 

* Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 50, who says 
that Rhadamanthys fled from Crete because he had murdered 
his own brother. He agrees with Pausanias that the worthy 
couple took up their abode at Ocaleae (or Ocalea) in Boeotia. 
Their tombs were shown near Haliartus, in Boeotia. See 
Platarch, Lysander, 28. The grave of Alemena was excavated 
in antiquity, during the Spartan occupation of the Cadmea. 
It was found to contain a small bronze bracelet, two earthen- 
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IIpouadwy} 5é wap’ ’Evpitov? rHv tokicny 
€ a ” \ ¢ fal \ , 
Hpaxnijs éAaBe Tapa Eppod pev Eidos, Tap 
AtodAwvos dé T0Ea, mapa dé ‘Hdaictov Pepara 

a > a 

xpvaoby, mapa 5é*A@nvas wétXov: poradov pev 
yap autos étewev €x Newéas. 

Mera 6¢ tHv mpos Muvias paxyny cuvéBn adTo 
kata $hrov “Hpas pavivar, Kal tovs te idious 

to a P] M / % 9 a ? an 
maidas, ods ex Meydpas cixev, eis mip €uBareiv 
kai tov Idixrdovs® dSvo: b10 Katadindoas éavtTod 
puynv kabaiperar pév bd Oeoriov,! wapayevo- 
pevos 5é€ eis Aeddhovs muvOdvetar rod Oeod rod 
katoiuxnoe. 1 5é Ilvdia tote mp@tov ‘Hpakréa 
avTov mpoonyopevce: TO Sé mpwnv® *Adxetdnys 

1 mpouadoavy A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher: mpoouabovy ER, Wagner. 

2 "Evpirov Aegius, Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher: airod A, Wagner. 

3 igucAéous EK: iptcadou A. 

4 @eonlov Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : @eoriov EA, Heyne, 
Westermann, Miiller. > mponv Ki: mpa@rov A. 





ware jars, and a bronze tablet inscribed with ancient and 
unknown characters. See Plutarch, De genio Socratis, 5. 

A different story of the marriage of Rhadamanthys and 
Alemena was told by Pherecydes. According to him, when 
Alcmena died at a good old age, Zeus commanded Hermes to 
steal her body from the coffin in which the sons of Hercules 
were conveying it to the grave. Hermes executed the com- 
mission, adroitly substituting a stone for the corpse in the 
coffin. Feeling the coffin very heavy, the sons of Hercules 
set it down, and taking off the lid they discovered the fraud. 
They took out the stone and set it up in a sacred grove at 
Thebes, where was a shrine of Alemena. Meantime Hermes 
had carried off the real Alemena to the Islands of the Blest, 
where she was married to Rhadamanthys. See Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 33. This quaint story is alluded to by 
Pausanias, who tells us (ix. 16. 7) that there was no tomb of 
Alemena at Thebes, because at her death she had been turned 
to stone. 
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Having first learned from Eurytus the art of 
archery,’ Hercules received a sword from Hermes, a 
bow and arrows from Apollo,? a golden breastplate 
from Hephaestus, and a robe from Athena; for he 
had himself cut a club at Nemea. 

Now it came to pass that after the battle with the 
Minyans Hercules was driven mad through the 
jealousy of Hera and flung his own children, whom 
he had by Megara, and two children of Iphicles into 
the fire; ® wherefore he condemed himself to exile, 
and was purified by Thespius, and repairing to 
Delphi he inquired of the god where he should 
dwell.t The Pythian priestess then first called 
him Hercules, for hitherto he was called Alcides.® 


1 See above ii. 4. 9. According to another account, Hercu- 
les learned archery from the exile Rhadamanthys (Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 50), and if we accept the MS. reading 
avrod in the present passage (see Critical Note), this was the 
version of the story here followed by Apollodorus. But it 
seems more likely that airod is a scribe’s mistake for Eipitou 
than that Apollodorus should have contradicted himself flatly 
in two passages so near each other. The learned Tzetzes (l.c.) 
mentions no less than three different men—Teutarus, Eurytus, 
and Rhadamanthys—to whom the honour of having taught 
Hercules to shoot was variously assigned by tradition. 

2 As to the gifts of the gods to Hercules, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 13. 3, who, besides the sword and bow given by 
Hermes and Apollo, mentions horses given by Poseidon. 

% Compare Euripides, Hercules Furens, 967 sqq.; Moschus, 
iv. 13 sqqg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 11. 1 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 38 ; Nicolaus Damascenus, Frag. 20, in F'rag- 
menta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, iii. 369; 
Hyginus, Fab. 32. 

4 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10. 7. 

5 Hercules was called Alcides after his grandfather Alcaeus, 
the father of Amphitryon. See above, ii. 4.5. But, accord- 
ing to another account, the hero was himself called Alcaeus 
before he received the name of Hercules from Apollo. See 
Sextus Empiricus, pp. 398 sqg., ed. Im. Bekker; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Olymp. vi. 68 (115) 
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T Poa n'yopEvero. KaTouKely O€ avrov el7rev év 
Tipurdr, Evpvadei AaTpevovTa ern dHdexa, Kal 
Tovs éemitaccouevors aOdous déxa! émitenely, Kal 
oUTws Epyn, TOV GONwv cuVTEhecOévTaV, ADdvaTOV 
avtov éoec bat. 

V. Todto axovcas 0 ‘Hpaknrijs eis TipuvOa 7r0e, 
Kal TO T pooTatTouEvoy oro Evpuadéws éréXet, 
T™p@rtov bev ovv émérakev avT@ ToD Nepéou éov- 
TOS THY Sopav Kopuifew: todto dé Giov 7 ye aT pw- 
TOV, éx Tuddvos yeyevynevov.” TOpevomevos ovv 
émt TOV Néovta mrOev els Krewvds, Kal Eeviferar 
Tapa avdpl XEpvnty Monopxy. Kat Ovew i iepetov 
Oérovre els pepav eon TH peiv Tplaxoarny, Kal ap 
peey amo THs Onpas aa@os Sravendy, Ai owTHpL 
Ovew, éav 5é amoOdyn, Tite s* Howe éevaryiferv. 

1 Béxa Bekker, Hercher, Wagner : 5Hdexa HA. 


+ yeyevenuevov ER? ; YEyernwevoy A. 
3 rére ws Aegius: 7G réws A. 





1 For the labours of Hercules, see Sophocles, T'rachiniae, 
1091 sqq.; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 359 sqq., 1270 sqq. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 10 sqq.; Pausanias, v. 10. 9, v. 26. 7; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 208 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, 229 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. viii. 287 sqq.; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. ix. 182 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 

2 ‘As to the Nemean lion, compare Hesiod, Theog. 326 sqq.; 
Bacchylides, Hpinic. viii. 6 sqq.; Sophocles, Trachiniar, 1091 
sqq.; Theocritus, xxv. 162 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 11. 3 sq.; 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 12; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 1, 232 8q.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 30. According to Hesiod, the Nemean lion was 
begotten by Orthus, the hound of Geryon, upon the monster 
Echidna. Hyginus says that the lion was bred by the Moon. 

3 As to Hercules and Molorchus, compare Tibullus, iv. 1. 
12 sq.; Virgil, Georg. iii. 19, with Servius’s note ; Martial, iv. 
64. 30, ix. 43. 13; Statius, Sylv. iii. 1. 28. 

‘The Greeks had two distinct words for sacrificing, 
according as the sacrifice was offered to a god or to a hero, 
that is, to a worshipful dead man; the former sacrifice was 
expressed by the verb @vew, the latter by the verb évayiCer. 
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And she told him to dwell in Tiryns, serving 
Eurystheus for twelve years and to perform the ten 
labours imposed on him, and so, she said, when the 
tasks were accomplished, he would be immortal.! 

V. When Hercules heard that, he went to Tiryns 
and did as he was bid by Eurystheus. First, Eurys- 
theus ordered him to bring the skin of the Nemean 
lion ;? now that was an invulnerable beast begotten 
by Typhon. On his way to attack the lion he came 
to Cleonae and lodged at the house of a day-labourer, 
Molorchus ;* and when his host would have offered 
a victim in sacrifice, Hercules told him to wait for 
thirty days, and then, if he had returned safe from 
the hunt, to. sacrifice to Saviour Zeus, but if he were 
dead, to sacrifice to him as to a hero. And having 


The verbal distinction can hardly be preserved in English, 
except by a periphrasis. For the distinction between the 
two, see Pausanias, ii. 10. 1, ii. 11. 7, iii. 19. 3; and for more 
instances of évayi€ew in this sense, see Pausanias, iii. 1. 8, 
vi. 2]. 11, vii. 17. 8, vii. 19. 10, vii. 20. 9, viii. 14. 10 and 
ll, viii. 41. 1, ix. 5. 14, ix. 18. 3 and 4, ix. 38. 5, x. 24. 6; 
Inscriptiones Graecae Megaridis, Oropiue, Boeotiae, ed. 
G. Dittenberger, p. 32, No. 53. For instances of the 
antithesis between @vew and évayiCew, see Herodotus, ii. 44; 
Plutarch, De Herodoti malignitate, 13; Ptolemaeus 
Hephaest., Nov. Hist. iii. (Mythographi Graeci, ed. A. 
Westermann, p. 186); Pollux, viii. 91; Scholiast on Euri- 
pides, Phoenissae, 274. The corresponding nouns @vala 
and évayiouara are similarly opposed to each other. See 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 58. Another word which 
is used only of sacrificing to heroes or the dead is évréuvew. 
See, for example, Thucydides, v. 11, @s fipwt re évréuvovar (of 
the sacrifices offered at Amphipolis to Brasidas). Sometimes 
the verbs évayi{ew and évtéuvew are coupled in this sense. 
See Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 27 and 28. For more evidence 
as to the use of these words, see Fr. Pfister, Der Reliquien- 
kult im Altertum (Giessen, 1909-1912), pp. 466 sqqg. Compare 
P. Foucart, Le culte des héros chez les Grecs (Paris, 1918), pp. 
96, 98 (from the Mémoires de ? Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettre8, vol. xlii). 
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> \ , by / \ \ / 
els 5€ tTHv Nepéav adixopevos Kal Tov éovTa 
pactevaas éTrokevoe TO TP@Tov: ws Se euaber 
ATPWTOV OVTA, avaTELVapEVOS TO POTAaAOY edLMKe. 
Ul lal 
oupduyovtos 5é els audiotouoyv! omndaLov avTod 
TH éTépav év@xKoddouncev” eicodov, dua 8é Tis 
étépas émevot Oe TH Onpiw, Kal mepiOels THY 
Xeipa TH TpaXIAwW KaTérxEV AyKoV Ews Errvike, 
Kal Oéwevos eri THY Opmwwv éexoprtev eis Krewvas.® 
\ \ \ / > re , 
katahaBov dé tov Moropyov év tH TedevTaia 
TOV IpEepav WS vEeKP@ wéArovTA TO lepeiov évaryi- 
few, cwrtipr Ovcas Avi Fryev eis Muxnvas tov 
Aéovta. EKvpuabeds 5 xatatrayels* avtod THv 
avdpetay ameitre TO NovTOV® adT@ eis THY TOAW 
eiovévar, Secxvvev Sé Tpd THY TUAOY éxéeve TOS 
+ \ \ a / \ / e lal 
aOrovs. acl b€ btt Seicas nal midov éavT@ 
YanKobv etoxpuBhvar vTd yiv® KatecKevace, Kal 
méumov knpvxa Korpéa Iédoros tod "Hreiov 
émétatte Tovs aOXous. ovtos dé "Igitov KxTeivas, 
guyev eis Muxyvas cat tvxyov tap Kipuabéws 
KaBapciwr éxel KaToxKet. 

Acttepov 5 dOXov éréragéerv atte tiv Aepvatav 
vdpav xteivarr arn dé év TO THs Aépvyns Ere 
éxtpageica é&éBawver eis TO Tediov Kal Ta TE 

1 <7b> duplorouoy Wagner, comparing Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. ll. 3 sq. 2 évproddunoey Eh: avpKoddunoer A. 

3 KAewvds Hercher, Wagner (comparing Pediasmus, De 
Hercults laboribus, 1): Muxhvas A, 

4 karamdayels HE: KaradaBov A. 


® amweime Td Aoirdy Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: amelraro 
Aomy EA. = vv E: vis A. 





1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 1, who however places 
this incident after the adventure with the Erymanthian boar. 

* As to the herald Copreus, compare Homer, J]. xv. 639 8q., 
with the note of the Scholiast. 
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come to Nemea and tracked the lion, he first shot an 
arrow at him, but when he perceived that the beast 
was invulnerable, he heaved up his club and made 
after him. And when the lion took refuge in a 
cave with two mouths, Hercules built up the one 
entrance and came in upon the beast through the 
other, and putting his arm round its neck held it 
tight till he had choked it; so laying it on his 
shoulders he carried it to Cleonae. And finding 
Molorchus on the last of the thirty days about to 
sacrifice the victim to him as to a dead man, he sacri- 
ficed to Saviour Zeus and brought the lion to Mycenae. 
Amazed at his manhood, Eurystheus forbade him 
thenceforth to enter the city, but ordered him to ex- 
hibit the fruits of his labours before the gates. They 
say, too, that in his fear he had a bronze jar made 
for himself to hide in under the earth,! and that he 
sent his commands for the labours through a herald, 
Copreus,? son of Pelops the Elean. This Copreus 
had killed Iphitus and fled to Mycenae, where he was 
purified by Eurystheus and took up his abode. 

As a second labour he ordered him to kill the 
Lernaean hydra.? That creature, bred in the swamp 
of Lerna, used to go forth into the plain and ravage 


3 Compare Euripides, Hercules Furens, 419 sqq.; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 11. 5 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 37.4, v. 5.10, v.17. 11; 
Zenobius, Cent. vi, 26; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 
212 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 237 sqq.; Virgil, Aen. viii. 
299 sq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 69 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
Diodorus and Ovid multiply the hydra’s heads to a hundred ; 
the sceptical Pausanias (ii. 37. 4) would reduce them to one. 
Both Diodorus and Pausanias, together with Zenobius and 
Hyginus, mention that Hercules poisoned his arrows with 
the gall of the hydra. The account which Zenobius gives of 
the hydra is clearly based on that of Apollodorus, though 
as usual he does not name his authority. 
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Booknpata Kai tiv Xopav SépOerpev. ive be 
} Udpa wreppéyeOes cHpa, Kepadas éxov évvéa, 
Tas pev OKT Ovntds, THY Sé péonv aOavarov. 
émuBas obv &puatos, hvioyobvTos "lokdov, mape- 
yévero eis thv Aépynv, kal rovs pev tmmous 
éoTynae, THY Se VOpay evpwv é&v Tit AOPw* Tapa 
Tas Tnyas THs Apupovys, 6rov o Pwreds avTiis 
uUmApKXe, Badrwv Béreot TeTUpwpévols HvayKaceVv 
eEeOeiv, exBaivovoav Sé adtny KpaTyoas KaTet- 
xev. 1 S€ Catépm? tav Today éveiyeto® mreEpi- 
TaKEiod. TO poTddrw O€ Tas Kehadras KOTT@V 
ovdey avvew ndvvaTo* pias yap KoTTOMEeVNS 
Keparns dvo avepvovto. émeBonOer dé Kapxivos 
TH Udpa breppeyéOns, Sdxvwv Tov moda. 810 
ToUTOV atroKxTelvas émexadéaaTo Kai avTos Bon- 
Gov tov “loXaov, Os pépos Te KaTamTpicas THs 
éyyus trns tots Sadols étixaiwy Tas avatoras 
TOV KEeparav éxw@dvEV aviévat. Kal? TODTOV TOV 
TPOTTOV TOY avapvopevanv Keharav TEepiyevomevos, 
Thy aBdvatov amoxowas Kkatwpute kal Bapeiav 
em €Onke TéTpav, Tapa THY OOoV THY dépovoay Sia 
Aépyns eis "EXavodyta:® 7O 6€ cdpa Ths Bdpas 
avacxicas TH KOA Tovs dtaTovs EBawev. Ev- 
puaders Oé py pr Seiv KatapiOuioar TodToy" év 
tots déka® tov GOXov: ov yap movos GANA Kal 
peta "lordov Ths bdpas mrepreyévero. 


! Ado EA: rdw L, V (first hand, in margin). 
Carépw E: Oarrov A. 
évelxero KE: jvelxero A. 
novvaro Ii, Zenobius, Cent. vi. 26: édtvaro A. 
wat EK, Zenobius, Cent. vi. 26: xara A. 

® *EAaobvra, L. Ross, Reisen und Reiserouten durch Grie- 
chenland, i. (Berlin, 1841), p. 156 note: éAcotyra BA. 
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both the cattle and the country. Now the hydra had 
a huge body, with nine heads, eight mortal, but the 
middle one immortal. So mounting a chariot 
driven by Iolaus, he came to Lerna, and having 
halted his horses, he discovered the hydra on a hill 
beside the springs of the Amymone, where was its 
den. By pelting it with fiery shafts he forced it to 
come out, and in the act of doing so he seized and 
held it fast. But the hydra wound itself about one 
of his feet and clung to him. Nor could he effect 
anything by smashing its heads with his club, for as 
fast as one head was smashed there grew up two. A 
huge crab also came to the help of the hydra by biting 
his foot.! So he killed it, and in his turn called for 
help on Iolaus who, by setting fire to a piece of the 
neighbouring wood and burning the roots of the 
heads with the brands, prevented them from sprouting. 
Having thus got the better of the sprouting heads, he 
chopped off the immortal head, and buried it, and put 
a heavy rock on it, beside the road that leads through 
Lerna to Elaeus. But the body of the hydra he slit 
up and dipped his arrows in the gall. However, 
Eurystheus said that this labour should not be 
reckoned among the ten because he had not got the 
better of the hydra by himself, but with the help of 
Tolaus. 


1 For this service the crab was promoted by Hera, the foe 
of Hercules, to the rank of a constellation in the sky. See 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 11 (who quotes as his authority the 
Heraclia of Panyasis) ; Hyginus, Astronomica, ii. 23. 





7 rotrov EB, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 2 (rov ayava 
tovroyv): omitted in A. 

8 §éxa Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: dé3exa EA, Pediasmus, 
De Herculis laboribus, 2. 
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Tpitov aOrov érérakev ait@ tHhv Kepuviru ' 
” > cal 
édagpov eis Muxnvas Ewrvovy eveyxeiv. Av be 7 
- ? 9. ft / ? / e PA 
éragos ev Oivon, ypucoKepws, “Aptéusdos iepa* 

X f € a a 
510 kat Boviopevos adtiy “Hpaxds unre avedeiv 

, aA 
HTE Tp@caL, cuvediwkey Sov éviavTov. érrel Se 

\ / n 
kdpvov TO Onpiov TH dioker cvvéduyev eis dpos 

\ / ? n 
TO Aeyopevoyv “Aptepuictov, Kaxeiev emt ToTapov 
Adéova, todtov SvaBaive péAXovcav tokevcas 

f a an 
ouveraBe, kal Oéuevos eri trav @pov bia THS 
> / > / 73 / weld 
Apkadias jreiyeto. pet AmrodAXwvos 56 "Aptemes 
guvTvxovaa adnpeito, Kal TO iepov Cov avTis 

‘ e 
KTelvoVTa”? KaTEewéupeTo. oO O€ UroTLLNnadpeEVOS 

‘ 

Thv avayKny, Kal Tov aitiov eitav Evpuabéa 
yeyovévat, Tpaivas tiv dpynv THs Oeod To Onplov 

/ 
exoptoev Eutrvouy eis Mucnvas. 

Tétaptov aOdov érétakev adt@ Tov ’Epupdy- 
Orov Katrpov CavTa Kopiterv' todto b&€ TO Onpiov 
9 / \ fal e / b] bd r 
noixer THY Vapida, opumpevov €& dpovs 6 Kadod- 

bd] 
ow EptpavOov. Ssiepyopevos otv Doronv ért- 
Eevodtar Kevtavp@ Porw, LevdAnvod Kai vipdys 


1 Kepuvirw Heyne: xepyiti E: xepyarny A. 
2 «relvovra Wagner: xrelvavta EA. 





1 Compare Pindar, Olymp. iii. 28 (50) sqq.; Euripides, 
Hercules Furens, 375 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 1: 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 265 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. Pindar 
says that in his quest of the hind with the golden horns 
Hercules had seen ‘‘ the land at the back of the cold north 
wind.” Hence, as the reindeer is said to be the only species 
of deer of which the female has antlers, Sir William Ridgeway 
argues ingeniously that the hind with the golden horns was 
no other than the reindeer. See his Barly Age of Greece 
i. (Cambridge, 1901), pp. 360 sqq. Later Greek tradition, as 
we see from Apollodorus, did not place the native land of the 
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As a third labour he ordered him to bring the 
Cerynitian hind alive to Mycenae.! Now the hind 
was at Oenoe; it had golden horns and was sacred to 
Artemis; so wishing neither to kill nor wound it, 
Hercules hunted it a whole year. But when, weary 
with the chase, the beast took refuge on the moun- 
tain called Artemisius, and thence passed to the 
river Ladon, Hercules shot it just as it was about to 
cross the stream, and catching it put it on his shoul- 
ders and hastened through Arcadia. But Artemis 
with Apollo met him, and would have wrested the 
hind from him, and rebuked him for attempting to 
kill her sacred animal.? Howbeit, by pleading ne- 
cessity and laying the blame on Eurystheus, he 
appeased the anger of the goddess and carried the 
beast alive to Mycenae. 

As a fourth labour he ordered him to bring the 
Erymanthian boar alive ;3 now that animal ravaged 
Psophis, sallying from a mountain which they call 
Erymanthus. So passing through Pholoe he was en- 
tertained by the centaur Pholus, a son of Silenus by a 


hind so far away. Oenoe was a place in Argolis. Mount 
Artemisius is the range which divides Argolis trom the plain 
of Mantinea. The Ladon is the most beautiful river of 
Arcadia, if not of Greece. The river Cerynites, from which 
the hind took its name, is a river which rises in Arcadia and 
flows through Achaia into the sea. The modern name of the 
river is Bowphousia. See Pausanias, vii. 25.5, with my note. 

2 The hind is said to have borne the inscription, ‘‘ Taygete 
dedicated (me) to Artemis.” See Pindar, Olymp. iii. 29 (53) 
sq., with the Scholiast. =~ 

’ As to the Erymanthian boar and the centaurs, see 
Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1095 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12 ; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 268 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 30. The 
boar’s tusks were said to be preserved in asanctuary of Apollo 
at Cumae in Campania (Pausanias, viii. 24. 5). 
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pedias mast. ovTOS ‘Hpaknei pev onTa Tapeixe 
Ta Kpéa, AUTOS bé @pois EXPHTO. aitobyros 5é olvov 
‘Hpaknéovs, épn Sedorxévar Tov Kowov Tov Kev- 
Tavpov avoikat midov: Oappety be TapaKenevo d- 
pevos “Hpaxrrs avtov avouEe, kal pet ov TmorAv 
THs oops’ aicOopevor taphoav oi Kévtavpot, 
méTpals @Trdicpévor Kal éAdTats, emi TO TOU 
Porov omnrarov. Tors pev our Tporous TOAMLH- 
cavTas €iow mrape Bei "Ayyxtov Kal "Ayptov 
‘Hpaxhajs érpérato Badrov Sarois, TOUS dé 
Nowtrovs érofevoe Si@Kwv a AX pe THs Manéas. éxei- 
Bev bé Tpos Xeipova avvéduyor, ds eFehabels t v0 
Aambév ¢ épous In Atov mapa Mandéav xatoxnee. 
TOUT@ TEPLTETTMKOTAS TOUS Kevtavpous rokevov 
inet ‘Bédos 0 ‘Hpakdjjs, 7 TO O6€ _evexOev *EXdrov 
d:a Tov Bpaxiovos TH yovatt Tod Xeipwvos éuTrn- 
youtat. aviabels S& “Hpaedijs mpooSpapov TO TE 
BéXos efeihuvoe, Kai Sovtos Xeipwvos Pappaxov 
éréOnnev. aviator Oé é EXeov TO €XKos els TO OTN- 
Natov aTadrdoceTA.” Kanei TehEUTHTAL Bovno- 
pevos, Kal pry Suvdpevos éerreitep AOdvatos Hy, 
avtioovtos Aut Tpounbéws atbrov® avr avtod 
yevnoopuevoy GBavatov, otws aréBavev. of Rot- 
Tol bé TOV Kevratpov pevyovow ddXos adray7, 
Kal Twes pev mapeyévovTo els Opos Manéay, Ko- 
putiov 6é els Poronv, Néooos Sé emt morapor 
Einvov. tovs S€ Aorrrods brodeEduevos Toce- 
1 rhs douns E: 8:4 ths dou7ys A. 
2 amadAdooera: Scaliger: dAAdooera: BA. 


° airoy Wagner: tov EA; Mpoundéa roy Hemsterhuis on 
Lucian, Dialog. Mort. 26. 
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Melian nymph.' He set roast meat before Hercules, 
while he himself ate his meat raw. When Hercules 
called for wine, he said he feared to open the jar 
which belonged to the centaurs in common,.? But 
Hercules, bidding him be of good courage, opened 
it, and not long afterwards, scenting the smell, the 
centaurs arrived at the cave of Pholus, armed with 
rocks and firs. The first who dared to enter, Anchius 
and Agrius, were repelled by Hercules with a shower 
of brands, and the rest of them he shot and pursued 
as far as Malea. Thence they took refuge with 
Chiron, who, driven by the Lapiths from Mount 
Pelion, took up his abode at Malea. As the centaurs 
cowered about Chiron, Hercules shot an arrow at 
them, which, passing through the arm of Elatus, 
stuck in the knee of Chiron. Distressed at this, 
Hercules ran up to him, drew out the shaft, and 
applied a medicine which Chiron gave him. But the 
hurt proving incurable, Chiron retired to the cave 
and there he wished to die, but he could not, for he 
was immortal. However, Prometheus offered him- 
self to Zeus to be immortal in his stead, and so Chiron 
died. The rest of the centaurs fled in different 
directions, and some came to Mount Malea, and 
Eurytion to Pholoe, and Nessus to the river Evenus. 
The rest of them Poseidon received at Eleusis and 


' As to these nymphs, see Hesiod, Theog. 187. The name 
perhaps means an ash-tree nymph (from peAia, an ash- 
tree), as Dryad means an oak-tree nymph (from dpis, an 
oak-tree). 

2? Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 271; Theocritus, vii. 
149 sq. The jar had been presented by Dionysus to a 
centaur with orders not to open it till Hercules came 
(Diodorus Siculus, iv. 12. 3). 
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dev eis “Edevoiva dper xatexddruev. Doros bé4 
Edxvoas €x vexpod TO Béros eOavpater, ei Tods 
THALKOUTOUS TO pLKpoV SLépOetpe: TO Se THS YeLpos 
OdéaOficay HAGev él Tov Toda Kal Tapayphya 
améxtewev avtov. émavebav dé eis Doronv 
“Hpakdijs cal Dorov rerevticavta Oeacdpevos, 
Oarvas abtov érl thy Tod Kdmpou Onpay Tapayi- 
verat, kal diwEas adtov éx Tivos AOXpNS pETA 
Kpavyis, els yLova TOAAHY Taperpevov eiawOnaas * 
éuBpoxicas te éxopucev eis Munnvas. 

Iléumtov érétakev ait@ aOXov tov Adyeiou — 
Booknpdtwv év ipépa pd povov éexpophoat thy 
évOov. Hv dé 6 Adyeias Bactheds "HdLd0s, ws 
pév tives eltrov, wats ‘Hdéiov, as S€é tives, Tloces- 
Sa@vos, ws dé évior, PopBavtos, worras Sé elye 
Booknpdtwv troipvas. Toit mpoceMav ‘Hpa- 
Kdjs, ob Snrooas tHv Edpucbéws émitayny, 
epacke pd Hpépa Thy dvOov éexpopyoety, ei Sacer 
Thy dexadTnv avT@ Tov Booknuatwov. Advyelas dé 
amistav bmirxveitar. jpaptupdmevos*® 5é “Hpa- 
KAN Tov Avyeiou maida Duréa, THs Te aVAS TOV 
Oeuédiov Svetde Kal tov AdXdevdv cai tov TInverdv 


1 bdros BE. . . Odyas airdy. This passage has been 
emended by Wagner from the Vatican Epitome (E). In 
the MSS. of Apollodorus (A) it runs as follows: émaveA@av 
bE els boAdnv ‘HpakdAfs nal bdrAov TerevTavTa Yearduevos pera 
Kal YAAwy WoAA@Y, éAKUGas ex vexpod Td BéAos eOatbuaer, «i 
Tovs THAtKobTOUS TH utkpdy di€pPOerper Td SE THs Xeupds dAtoORoaY 
HArVov em) Thy waida kal wapaxpiua awéxrewer abtév. OdwWas bE 
bddov ‘Hpaxajjs. 

? elaw8hoas E: omitted in A. Compare Wagner, Zpitome 
Vaticana, Pp. 100 sq.; and for the late form of the aorist 
(cicw@hoas for cicdéoas), see Veitch, Greek Verbs (Oxford, 
1879), p. 715. 
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hid them in a mountain. But Pholus, drawing the 
arrow from a corpse, wondered that so litttle a 
thing could kill such big fellows; howbeit, it slipped 
from his hand and lighting on his foot killed him on 
the spot.1. So when Hercules returned to Pholoe, he 
beheld Pholus dead; and he buried him and pro- 
ceeded to the boar-hunt. And when he had chased 
the boar with shouts from a certain thicket, he drove 
the exhausted animal into deep snow, trapped it, and 
brought it to Mycenae. 

The fifth labour he laid on him was to carry out 
the dung of the cattle of Augeas in a single day.” 
Now Augeas was king of Elis; some say that he was 
a son of the Sun, others that he was a son of Posei- 
don, and others that he was a son of Phorbas ; and 
he had many herds of cattle. Hercules accosted him, 
and without revealing the command of Eurystheus, 
said that he would carry out the dung in one day, 
if Augeas would give him the tithe of the cattle. 
Augeas was incredulous, but promised. Having taken 
Augeas’s son Phyleus to witness, Hercules made a 
breach in the foundations of the cattle-yard, and then, 
diverting the courses of the Alpheus and Peneus, 


1 Compare Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 294. 

2 As to Augeas and his cattle-stalls, see Theocritus, xxv. 
- 7 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 3; Pausanias, v. 1. 9 sq.; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiltades, ii. 278 sqq. (who seems to follow Apollo- 
dorus); Scholiast on Homer, Jl. ii. 629, xi. 700; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 172; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
According to the rationalistic Pausanias, the name of the 
father of Augeas was Eleus (Eleios), which was popularly 
corrupted into Helios, ‘‘ Sun ” ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 
300. 





* waptupauevos EK, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 5: 
Maptupovuevos A, 
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auveyyus péovTas TapoxeTevaas emnyayev, EXpouV 
80 adds é€ddou rroinoas. pabov dé Abyetas ore 
Kat’ énitayny Evpucbéws todto émiteTédeoTat, 
Tov pucOov ovK atredioov, mpocéte 8 Hpveito Kai 
pucOov vrocyécOar Swcew, Kal KpiverOat trepi 
ToUTou EToLmos edeyer elvar. KabeCopévar dé TOY 
Sixactav KrnGels 6 Bureds bd “Hpaxdéous rod 
TAaTpOS KAaTE“apTUpNCED, EiT@Y OmodoyYiaat puc- 
Gov decew adt@. dpytcbels 5& Adyeias, mplv 
Tip Whpov éveyOivar, tov te Dudéa Kal Tov 
‘Hpaxréa Baditew e& “Hrudos éxédevoe. Pudevds 
pev oov eis Aovarixiov 7rAOe KaKxed kat exe, “Hpa- 
KAAS b€ eis “OdXevov mpds AcEapevov Axe, Kal 
xatéxaBe TodTov pédXovta St avayKny pynoTev- 
ew Evputiove Kevratpo Mvnoipayny thy Ouya- 
Tépa: vd’ ov mapaxdrnbels BonOeiv édOovta emi 
thy vindny Evputiova améxtewev. Evpuadevs 
Sé odd TodTov év tots Séxa! mpooedé~ato Tov 
GOXov, Aéyouv em) picO@ mempaxOar.* 

"Exrov érérakev GOX\ov ait@ Tas Xtupparidas 
dpvibas éxdidEas. iv dé ev Sruppddrw Tore Tis 
"Apxadias XTupparis Aeyowévyn Aipvy, TOANI 
auvnpedns urn eis TavTnv dpvers auvédvyor 


1 $éca Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: 5é3exa EA, Pediasmus, 
De Herculis laboribus, 5. 

2 mrempaxda: E, Wagner. The MSS. appear to read mempa- 
xévat, and so Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker and 
Hercher. 





1 Compare Homer, Jl. ii. 629, with the Scholiast ; Pausa- 
nias, v. 1. 10, v. 3. 1 and 3. 

2 Compare Bacchylides, referred to by the Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. xi. 295; Bacchylides, ed. R. C. Jebb, p. 430; 
Hirt Siculus, iv. 33. 1; Pausanias, vii. 18. 1; Hyginus, 
Fab. 33. 
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which flowed near each other, he turned them into 
the yard, having first made an outlet for the water 
through another opening. When Augeas learned 
that this had been accomplished at the command of 
Eurystheus, he would not pay the reward ; nay more, 
he denied that he had promised to pay it, and on 
that point he professed himself ready to submit to 
arbitration. The arbitrators having taken their seats, 
Phyleus was called by Hercules and bore witness 
against his father, affirming that he had agreed to 
give him a reward. In a rage Augeas, before the 
voting took place, ordered both Phyleus and Hercules 
to pack out of Elis. So Phyleus went to Dulichium 
and dwelt there,' and Hercules repaired to Dexa- 
menus at Olenus.? He found Dexamenus on the 
point of betrothing perforce his daughter Mnesimache 
to the centaur Eurytion, and, being called upon by 
him for help, he slew Eurytion when that centaur 
came to fetch his bride. But Eurystheus would not 
admit this labour either among the ten, alleging 
that it had been performed for hire. 

The sixth labour he enjoined on him was to chase 
away the Stymphalian birds.*? Now at the city of 
Stymphalus in Arcadia was the lake called Stympha- 
lian, embosomed in a deep wood. To it countless 


3’ As to the Stymphalian birds, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. ii. 1052-1057, with the Scholiast on 1054; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 13. 2; Strabo, viii. 6. 8, p. 371 ; Pausanias, viii. 
22. 4; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 227 sqq.; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 291 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 20 and 30 ; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300. These fabulous birds were 
said to shoot their feathers like arrows. Compare D’Arcy 
Wentworth Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, p. 162. 
From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (l.c.) we learn 
that the use of a brazen rattle to frighten the birds was 
mentioned both by Pherecydes and Hellanicus. 
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aTAETOL, THY ATO TOY AUKwY aprrayny dedoLKvIAL. 
b} ~ ¢€ wn A 
apnxavovvtos otv Hpaxdéouvs ras é« THs DANS 
> / 
Tas dpvilas éxBddn, xadrKea KpoTara sidwow 
> a? na an 
ante AOnva mapa “Hdaicrov A\aBoitca. tadta 
> / an 9 
Kpovev éti 1 Tivos Gpouvs TH Aimy TapaKelpévor * 
tas dpvibas époBeur ai S€ tov Sod7ov oby b0- 
, lel 
pévovoat peta Séovs avimtavTo, Kal TOUTOY TOV 
ll € an 
tpotrov ‘Hpaxrjs éro&evaoev avras. 
7 Lol al 
"“EBdopov érétakev GOXov tov Kpfta ayaryeiv 
tavpov. tovtov Axovaidaos pév eival pynow Tov 
Py 0 7, Ee , A / A be ®% e 4 
taTropO uevoavta Eipwrnv Ad, tives € Tov UT 
Tlocerda@vos avadoévta éx Oadadoons, 6Te KaTa- 
4 rn fol 
Picew Wocedav. Mivas ecire To havev ex Tis 
, r 
Paracons. Kai dact Oeacduevov adtov Tod 
Tavpov TO KadAXOS TOUTOV pev eis Ta BovKOALa 
amroTréwyat,® Odcat Sé adrrov Hocedavir ef’ ols 
opytcbévta Tov Oedv aypi@oar Tov Tavpov. éml 
TOUTOV Trapayevouevos eis Kpnrnv ‘Hpakdjs, 
érreton tudAdAaPeiv* akvobvte Mivas eimev aito 
AauBavew Siayorcapévo, AaB@v xal® mpos Kv- 
pucbéa Siaxopiocas &eEe, cal TO NovTOV elacev 
A e be 6 \ > 6 / \ 
averov' o 6€ maAavnbels eis® Sardprnv te Kal 
> 
"Apkadiay dracav, cal diaBas tov “IoOpov, eis 
1 éri E, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 6: bad A. 
2 napaxeiuévov EK, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 6: 
mepikeimevou A, 
3 dmroméupat Kh: dwoméumeryv A. + ovdAdgaBeiy EK: AaBeiv A, 
5 AaBov cal KH: nal AaBay A. 
6 eis E, but apparently absent in A: ava Heyne, who, 


however, would prefer to omit ZSmdprnv te kal ’ApKadiay 
&macay as an interpolation. 





1 In no other ancient account of the Stymphalian birds, 
so far as I know, are wolves mentioned. There is perhaps 
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birds had flocked for refuge, fearing to be preyed 
upon by the wolves.1 So when Hercules was at 
a loss how to drive the birds from the wood, Athena 
gave him brazen castanets, which she had received 
from Hephaestus. By clashing these on a certain 
mountain that overhung the lake, he scared the 
birds. They could not abide the sound, but fluttered 
up in a fright, and in that way Hercules shot 
them. 

The seventh labour he enjoined on him was to 
bring the Cretan Bull.? Acusilaus says that this was 
the bull that ferried across Europa for Zeus; but some 
say it was the bull that Poseidon sent up from the sea 
when Minos promised to sacrifice to Poseidon what 
should appear out of the sea. And they say that 
when he saw the beauty of the bull he sent it away 
to the herds and sacrificed another to Poseidon; at 
which the god was angry and made the bull savage. 
To attack this bull Hercules came to Crete, and 
when, in reply to his request for aid, Minos told him 
to fight and catch the bull for himself, he caught it 
and brought it to Eurystheus, and having shown it 
to him he let it afterwards go free. But the bull 
roamed to Sparta and all Arcadia, and traversing the 


a reminiscence of an ancient legend in the name of the 
Wolf’s Ravine, which is still given to the deep glen, between 
immense pine-covered slopes, through which the road runs 
south-westward from Stymphalus to Orchomenus. The glen 
forms a conspicuous feature in the landscape to anyone 
seated on the site of the ancient city and looking across the 
clear shallow water of the lake to the high mountains that 
bound the valley on the south. See my commentary on 
Pausanias, vol. iv. p. 269. 

2 As to the Cretan bull see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 13. 4; 
Pausanias, i. 27. 9sq., v.10.9; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 293— 
298 (who seems to follow Apollodorus) ; Hyginus, Fab. 30. 
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Mapadava tis “Artixis adpixopuevos tovs eyxa- 
pious SreXupaivero. 

"Oydoov GOrov érétakev ait tas Avopndous 
tod Opakds tmmovs eis Muxnvas Kopmitew hv Se 
ovtos “Apeos kal Kuprvns, Bactrteds Buotover 
eOvous Opaxiov kai waxiuwrtaton, elye 5é avOpw- 
mopayous immous. mAevoas ovv peTa TOV ExOU- 
aims cuveTouévwy kal Bracdpevos Tovs émt Tais 
patvais Tov immwv UTdpyovTas Hyayev éml THY 
Odraccav. tav 5€ Biorovev ody brrots émt- 

6 / \ a § > 5 / 1 
Bonbotvtwy tas ev immous Tapédwxev  ABSHp@ 
guAdacev: ovtos 5é hv “Eppov mais, Aoxpos é& 
"Orrodvtos, “Hpaxdéovs épw@pevos, dv ai tarmor 
SuépOerpay ericmacapevas® mpds 5é€ todvs Bi- 
otovas Staywviodpevos Kal Avoundny atoxteivas 
Tovs RAoirovs Hnrayxace® gevryew, Kal KTicas 
mom "“AB8npa* rapa tov tapov tod diadOa- 

1 "ABShpy, EX: abdnpy or avdqpw A, Pediasmus, De Herculis 
laboribus, 8 

2 For émomacdueva: we should perhaps read d:acmacdmevat, 
‘*by tearing him in pieces.” The mares were man-eating. 

3 jvayxace E, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 8: hvdy- 
nace A. 


* &Bdnpa KE, Wagner: &vinpov A: “ABdnpov Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 





1 As to the man-eating mares of Diomedes, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 15. 3 sq.; Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 25 ; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 245 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 299-308 (who seems to follow Apollodorus, except that he 
speaks of the animals in the masculine as horses, not mares) ; 
Strabo, vii. p. 331, frags. 44 and 47, ed. A. Meineke; Stepha- 
nus Byzantius, s.v. “ABdnpa; Hyginus, Fab. 30 (who gives 
the names of four horses, not mares). According to Diodorus 
Siculus (i.c.), Hercules killed the Thracian king Diomedes 
himself by exposing him to his own mares, which devoured 
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Isthmus arrived at Marathon in Attica and harried 
the inhabitants. 

The eighth labour he enjoined on him was to bring 
the mares of Diomedes the Thracian to Mycenae.} 
Now this Diomedes was a son of Ares and Cyrene, 
and he was king of the Bistones, a very war-like 
Thracian people, and he owned man-eating mares. So 
Hercules sailed with a band of volunteers, and having 
overpowered the grooms who were in charge of the 
mangers, he drove the mares to the sea. When the 
Bistones in arms came to the rescue, he committed 
the mares to the guardianship of Abderus, who was 
a son of Hermes, a native of Opus in Locris, and a 
minion of Hercules; but the mares killed him by 
dragging him after them. But Hercules fought against 
the Bistones, slew Diomedes and compelled the rest 
to flee. And he founded a city Abdera beside the 
grave of Abderus who had been done to death,’ 


him. Further, the historian tells us that when Hercules 
brought the mares to Eurystheus, the king dedicated them 
to Hera, and that their déscendants existed down to the time 
of Alexander the Great. 

2 Compare Strabo, vii. p. 531, frags. 44 and 47, ed. A. 
Meineke; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. “AB5npa; Philostratus, 
Imagines, ii.25. From Philostratus we learn that athletic 
games were celebrated in honour of Abderus. They com- 
prised boxing, wrestling, the pancratium, and all the other 
usual contests, with the exception of horse-racing—no 
doubt because Abderus was said to have been killed by 
horses. We may compare the rule which excluded horses 
from the Arician grove, because horses were said to have 
killed Hippolytus, with whom Virbius, the traditionary 
founder of the sanctuary, was identified. See Virgil, Aen. 
vii. 761-780 ; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 265 sg. When we remember 
that the Thracian king Lycurgus is said to have been killed 
by horses in order to restore the fertility of the land (see 
Apollodorus, iii. 5. 1), we may conjecture that the tradition 
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/ "A 5 , 34 1 A / > ”~ 
pévtos ‘ABénpou, tas} trmovs Kopicas Evpucbet 
/ 
édmxe. peOévtos 5é€ adtas Evpuabéws, eis 70 
Neyouevov dpos "OdvuTov érOodcat mpos TOV 
Onpiwy am@XovTo. 
"Evatov GOdov “Hpaxrei érétake Cootipa 
/ XA ¢€ 4 CA \ +] f- 
Kopivey tov “ImmoAdvTns. attn b¢ éBacidevev 
"Apualovov, al xat@xovv mept Tov Oepywdovta 
Totamov, €Ovos péya TA KATA TOAEMOV? HoKOUY 
, ' a . 
yap avdpiav, kal ef mote puyeloat yevynoeay, TA 
Onrea Etpehov, Kai tovs pev Se€tods pactovs 
> / ivf ‘ 4 > , A 
e€éOALBov, va wn KoAV@VTAaL aKxovTivey, TOUS be 
apirtepovs elwy, iva tpépovev. elye é ‘ImmodvTy 
” “ fal 
tov “Apeos Cwothpa, sipSorov tod mpwrtevew 
amacav. émt tovtov tov fwathpa “HpakrjAs 
éméutreto, NaBeiv avtov ériOvpovons THs Evpue- 
Oéws Ovyatpos "Aduntns. waparaBov oiv ébe- 
AovTas suppaxous év wud vyi Erret,” Kal mpodi- 
axe. vnow Ilape, iv* Katoxovy ot Mivwos viol 
Evpupéedav Xpions Nndariwv Pirdraos. arro- 
Bavrov' 5é S00 Tay év <tTH>°* vyni cuvéBn TErev- 
Theat vTO TOV Mivwos vidv: brép Ov ayavaxtov 
1 ras ER: tovs A. 2 wae E. ° tv Faber: nal A. 
4 awo8dvrwy Heyne: amd mdvrwy A. * rH added by Bekker. 





of the man-eating mares of Diomedes, another Thracian king 
who is said to have been killed by horses, points to a custom 
of human sacrifice performed by means of horses, whether 
the victim was trampled to death by their hoofs or tied to 
their tails and rent asunder. If the sacrifice was offered, as 
the legend of Lycurgus suggests, for the sake of fertilizing 
the ground, the reason for thus tearing the victim to pieces 
may have been to scatter the precious life-giving fragments 
as widely and as quickly as possible over the barren earth. 
Compare Adonis, Altis, Osiris*, ii. 97 sqq. The games at 
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and bringing the mares he gave them to Eurystheus. 
But Eurystheus let them go, and they came to Mount 
Olympus, as it is called, and there they were de- 
stroyed by the wild beasts. 

The ninth labour he enjoined on Hercules was to 
bring the belt of Hippolyte.1_ She was queen of the 
Amazons, who dwelt about the river Thermodon, a 
people great in war; for they cultivated the manly 
virtues, and if ever they gave birth to children 
through intercourse with the other sex, they reared 
the females ; and they pinched off the right breasts 
that they might not be trammelled by them in throw- 
ing the javelin, but they kept the left breasts, that they 
might suckle. Now Hippolyte had the belt of Ares 
in token of her superiority to all the rest. Hercules 
was sent to fetch this belt because Admete, daughter 
of Eurystheus, desired to get it. So taking with hima 
band of volunteer comrades in a single ship he set 
sail and put in to the island of Paros, which was in- 
habited by the sons of Minos,? to wit, Eurymedon, 
Chryses, Nephalion, and Philolaus. But it chanced 
that two of those in the ship landed and were killed 
by the sons of Minos. Indignant at this, Hercules 
Abdera are alluded to by the poet Machon, quoted by 
Athenaeus, viii. 41, p. 349 z. 

1 As to the expedition of Hercules to fetch the belt of the 
Amazon, see Euripides, Hercules Furens, 408 sqq.; Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. ii. 777 sqq., 966 sqq., with the Scholia on 
vv. 778, 780; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 16; Pausanias, v. 10. 9; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 240 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 309 sqq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 1327 (who 
follows Apollodorus and cites him by name); Hyginus, 
Fab. 30. 

2 According to Diodorus Siculus (v. 79. 2), Rhadamanthys 
bestowed the island of Paros on his son Aleaeus. Combined 
with the evidence of Apollodorus, the tradition points to a 
Cretan colony in Paros.; 
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€ a A 
Hpaxdrts Tovtovs péev Tmapaxyphya ameKxterve, 

\ \ , , 
tovs 6€ Xoirrovs KaTaKXeioas émoNLopKel, Ews 
érumpeo Bevodpevor Tapexddouy avTl TOV avatpe- 

lal e 
Gévtwy dSvo AaBeiv, ods Av avdtos Oernoeev. 0 
8é AVoas THY ToNOpKiay, Kal Tos "Avdpoyew Tod 
Mivwos viods aveddopuevos ’AXxaiov cal {Oéverov, 
e > / \ 7 \ / \ 
AKev eis Mvotav pos Aveov tov AacKvndou, Kal 

0 \ ¢ \1 an B 4 Xe 

Fevicbels vo! ... Tov BeBSpvxwv Bacirews 
cvpBarovtov, BonOav AvKc@ modXods arréxtetve, 
pe?” ov kal tov Bacttéa Moirydova, adeddov 
’ , \ Oo. 2 B 4 ee / 
Aptxov. kat Ths? BeBpvxav roddAnv * atrotepo- 
pevos ynv edwxe AvKe: 0 5& macav éxeivny éxa- 
Necev ‘Hpderevav. 

Katarvevoavtos dé eis Tov ev Oemioxvpa A- 
péva, Tapayevouerns eis avtov ‘Immodvrns Kai 
Tivos tow xapw muvOouevns, Kat Swcew Tov 

an n lo] > 
twotipa trocxopuevns,® “Hpa wd tov “Apafover 
eixacOeica TO TAHOOS éerepoita, Néyouca SrL® 
\ a) > / 7 e 06 
thy Baciriba adaprdafovow' of mpocedOovtes 
Eevor. ai Sé wel OtAwY er THv vabv KatéOcor 

\ ~ 8 e be 15. > \ 0 Xe / 
ovv immo. ws dé eldev aitas Kadwruopévas 
“Hpaxrjjs, vouioas éx« Sodrou todTo yevéoOa, THY 
pev ‘IrmoNvTny Kteivas Tov SwoThpa abaipetrat, 
mpos d€ Tas AOLTTAS aywVLodpmEvOsS aTOTNEL, KAL 
mpociayet Tpoia. 

/ \ , \ a by U 

SuveBeByxer S€ tote Kata phviw “AtroAX@VOS 

\ a > a \ , > , 
kal Ilocewdavos atuxeiy tiv wow. Arrod\d@v 

1 The passage is corrupt and defective. Heyne proposed 
to correct and supply it as follows: «at teviaGels bw” <abrod, > 
Tod BeBpixwy Baciiéws eioBadrdvros <eis Thy yiv,> Bondar. 
Sommer conjectured bx’ <airod, robrov 5& Kal> Tod BeBpixwy 


BacirAéws cup Bardvrwr. 
2 eis Wagner: thy A. * wodAAhy Heyne; méaw A. - 
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killed the sons of Minos on the spot and besieged 
the rest closely, till they sent envoys to request that 
in the room of the murdered men he would take 
two, whom he pleased. So he raised the siege, and 
taking on board the sons of Androgeus, son of Minos, 
to wit, Alcaeus and Sthenelus, he came to Mysia, to 
the court of Lycus, son of Dascylus, and was enter- 
tained by him; and in a battle between him and 
the king of the Bebryces Hercules sided with 
Lycus and slew many, amongst others King Mygdon, 
brother of Amycus. And he took much land from 
the Bebryces and gave it to Lyeus, who called it all 
Heraclea. 

Having put in at the harbour of Themiscyra, he 
received a visit from Hippolyte, who inquired why he 
was come, and promised to give him the belt. But 
Hera in the likeness of an Amazon went up and 
down the multitude saying that the strangers who had 
arrived were carrying off the queen. So the Amazons 
in arms charged on horseback down on the ship. 
But when Hercules saw them in arms, he suspected 
treachery, and killing Hippolyte stripped her of her 
belt. And after fighting the rest he sailed away and 
touched at Troy. 

But it chanced that the city was then in distress con- 
sequently on the wrath of Apollo and Poseidon. For 





4 eis E, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1327: as A. 

5 $mrocxouerns Pediasmus (De Herculis laboribus, 9), Her- 
cher, Wagner: imoxvouyévns EA. 

® $7: E, absent apparently in A. 

7 &paprafovow ER: apraCovow A. 

8 obv trots omitted by Hercher, 
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yap kat Tlocedav tnv Aaopédovtos bBpiw Treipa- 
cat Oérovtes, cixacbértes avOperois vTérxXovTO 
él picO@ teryreiv To Tlépyapov. Trois S€ Te- 
xicact Tov pucOov ovK aredidov. Sia TovTO 
"AmoAXov ev Notpov Erreure, Mocevdav 88 Kiros 
dvadepopevov vd mAnppupidos, 6 Tods ev TO 
medio ouvypratey avOpwrovs. xpnopav é re- 
yovTov atadraynv écecOar Tov cuuhopar, éav 
mpo0n Aaopédav “Hordvnv thv Ovyarépa avdtod 
T@® KHTE Bopav, obdtos® mpovOnxe Tais mAHotov 
Ths Oardoons métpats tpocapTicas.  TavTny 


1 pod E: mpoo6y A. 
2 r@ xhter Bopdy, otros KE: Bopay xhre:, 6 de A, 


1 Compare Homer, Jl. vii. 452 sq., xxi. 441-457. According 
to the former of these passages, the walls of Troy were built 
by Poseidon and Apollo jointly for king Laomedon. But 
according to the latter passage the walls were built by 
Poseidon alone, and while he thus toiled as a mason, Apollo 
served as a herdsman, tending the king’s cattle in the wooded 
glens of Ida. Their period of service lasted for a year, and 
at the end of it the faithless king not only dismissed the two 
deities without the stipulated wages which they had honestly 
earned, but threatened that, if they did not take themselves 
off, he would tie Apollo hand and foot and sell him for a slave 
in the islands, not however before he had lopped off the ears 
of both of them with a knife. Thus insulted as well as robbed, 
the two gods retired with wrath and indignation at their 
hearts. Phis strange tale, told by Homer, is alluded to by 
Pindar (Olymp. viii. 30 (40) sqq.), who adds to it the detail 
that the two gods took the hero Aeacus with them to aid 
them in the work of fortification; and the Scholiast on 
Pindar (pp. 194 sg. ed. Boeckh) explains that, as Troy was 
fated to be captured, it was necessary that in building the 
walls the immortals should be assisted by a mortal, else the 
city would have been impregnable. The sarcastic Lucian 
tells us (De sacrificiis, 4) that both Apollo and Poseidon 
laboured as bricklayers at the walls of Troy, and that the 
sum of which the king cheated them was more than thirty 
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desiring to put the wantonness of Laomedon to the 
proof, Apollo and Poseidon assumed the likeness of 
men and undertook to fortify Pergamum for wages. 
But when they had fortified it, he would not pay 
them their wages.1 Therefore Apollo sent a pest- 
ilence, and Poseidon a sea monster, which, carried 
up by a flood, snatched away the people of the 
plain. But as oracles foretold deliverance from these 
calamities if Laomedon would expose his daughter 
Hesione to be devoured by the sea monster, he ex- 
posed her by fastening her to the rocks near the sea.” 


Trojan drachmas. The fraud is alluded to by Virgil (Georg. 
i. 502)-and Horace (Odes, iii. 3. 21 sq.). Compare Hyginus, 
Fab. 89; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 194 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. viii. 157; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 43 sg., 138 (First Vatican Mytho- 

apher, 136; Second Vatican Mythographer, 193). Homer 

oes not explain why Apollo and Poseidon took service with 
Laomedon, but his Scholiast (on Jl, xxi. 444), in agreement 
with Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 34), says that their 
service was a punishment inflicted on them by Zeus for a 
conspiracy into which some of the gods had entered for the 
purpose of putting him, the supreme god, in bonds. The 
conspiracy is mentioned by- Homer (JI. i. 399 sqq.), who 
names Poseidon, Hera, and Athena, but not Apollo, among 
the conspirators ; their nefarious design was defeated by the 
intervention of Thetis and the hundred-handed giant Bri- 
areus. We have already heard of Apollo serving a man in 
the capacity of neatherd as a punishment for murder per- 
petrated by the deity (see above, i. 9. 15, with the note). 
These backstair chronicles of Olympus shed a curious light 
on the early Greek conception of divinity. 

2 For the story of the rescue of Hesione by Hercules, see 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 42; Scholiast on Homer, J/. xx. 146; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 34; Ovid, Metamorph. 
xi. 21] sqq.; Valerius Flaccus, Argon. ii. 451 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 89; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 157; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 44 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 136). A curious variant 
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isov exxeimerny “Hpaxdis tréoyeto cacerv,! ef 
Tas immous mapa Aaopédovtos AnWerat as Leds 
towny ths Tavupndous aprayhs ébwxe. Sdcery 
6¢ Aaopédortos etrrovtos, kTelvas TO KATOS “Hotd- 
vnv €cwoe. pt) Bovropévov Sé€ Tov puobdoy aro- 
Sodvar, Toreunoew Tpoia® arerjoas aviyOn. 
Kai mpocioye Alive, &vOa Eeviferar bro I1dd- 
Tvos. atrotAéwy Sé él THs Hovos THs Aivias 
Yaprnoova, Ilocedavos pév viov aderdov be 
IlortVvos, oBproriy évta Tokevoas améxtetve. 
Kal Tapayevomevos eis Oacov Kal yeipwodmevos 
tovs évorxodvtas Opdxas &éwxe Tots ’Avdpdyew 
Tatcl Katotxeiv. éx Odcov Sé opunbels él To- 
pavnv Ilorvyovov cal Tnréyovov, tovs Ilpwréws 
tov Ilocesdavos viovs, madaley mpokadovpévous 
KaTa THY Tadnv aTéxtewe. Kopicas dé TOY 
fwothpa eis Muxijvas édwxev Evpuobei. 


! gaoev E: oaéoew airhy A. 2 Tpolz E: Tpotay A. 





of the story is told, without mention of Hesione, by the 
Second Vatican Mythographer (Fab. 193, vol. i. p. 138, 
ed. G. H. Bode). Tzetzes says that Hercules, in full armour, 
leaped into the jaws of the sea-monster, and was in its 
belly for three days hewing and hacking it, and that at 
the end of the three days he came forth without any hair 
on his head. ‘The Scholiast on Homer (/.c.) tells the tale 
similarly, and refers to Hellanicus as his authority. The 
story of Hercules and Hesione corresponds closely to that of 
Perseus and Andromeda (see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 3). Both 
tales may have originated in a custom of sacrificing maidens 
to be the brides of theSea. Compare The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, ii. 150 sqq. 

1 The horses were given by Zeus to Tros, the father of 
Ganymede. See Homer, Jl. v. 265 sqq.; Homeric Hymn to 
Aphrodite, 210 sq.; Pausanias, v. 24. 5. According to 
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Seeing her exposed, Hercules promised to save 
her on condition of receiving from Laomedon the 
mares which Zeus had given in compensation for the 
rape of Ganymede.! On Laomedon’s saying that 
he would give them, Hercules killed the monster 
and saved Hesione. But when Laomedon would not 
give the stipulated reward,? Hercules put to sea 
after threatening to make war on Troy.® 

And he touched at Aenus, where he was entertained 
by Poltys. And as he was sailing away he shot and 
killed on the Aenian beach a lewd fellow, Sarpedon, 
son of Poseidon and brother of Poltys. And having 
come to Thasos and subjugated the Thracians who 
dwelt in the island, he gave it to the sons of Andro- 
geus to dwell in. From Thasos he proceeded to 
Torone, and there, being challenged to wrestle by 
Polygonus and Telegonus, sons of Proteus, son of 
Poseidon, he killed them in the wrestling match.* 
And having brought the belt to Mycenae he gave it 
to Eurystheus. 


another account, which had the support of a Cyclic poet, the 
compensation given to the bereaved father took the shape, 
not of horses, but of a golden vine wrought by Hephaestus. 
See Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1391. As the duty of 
Ganymede was to pour the red nectar from a golden bowl in 
heaven (Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 206), there would be 
a certain suitability in the bestowal of a golden vine to replace 
him in his earthly home. 

2 As to the refusal of Laomedon to give the horses to 
Hercules, see Homer, Jl. v. 638-651, xxi. 441-457; Ovid, 
Metamorph. xi. 213 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 69. Laomedon twice 
broke his word, first to Poseidon and Apollo and afterwards 
to Hercules. Hence Ovid speaks of ‘‘ the twice-perjured 
walls of Troy ” (Metamorph. xi. 215). 

3 As to the siege and capture of Troy by Hercules, see 
below, ii. 6. 4. 

* Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii, 320 sq. 
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Aéxarov éretayn! aOXov tas Unpvovov Boas’ 
é& ’Epudeias xopiferw. "Epi@eva dé hv “Oxeavod 
TAnalov Ketmevn Vvijcos, 1) viv Tddeipa Kandeirat. 
TavTny Kkat@Ke I'npvovns Xpvodopos Kai Kad- 
Auppons THs “Oxeavod, tprdv éxov avdpav cup- 
pues TOpua, cvvnypévov® eis Ev KaTA THY yaoTépa, 
éoxyicpévov bé* eis tpeis amo Aayovwv TE Kal 
pnpav. eixe 5é dhowwixas Boas, av hv Boveodos 
Evdputiov, pvrak Sé "Opbos® 6 xtiwv Suxéparos €& 
"Exidvns cat Tuddvos yeyevynuévos.®  mopevo- 
pevos ovv eri tas U'npvovov Boas da THs Edpo- 
TS, &ypia ToAAa <C@a> aved@v’ AiBins éré- 
Bawe,® nal rapeOwv Taptnocdy éotnoce onpeia 
THs Topelas él Tov Spwv Evpwrns cai AvBons 


émerayn E: d¢ érdyn A. 2 Béas E: Bows A. 
curnyuevoy wev Bekker, 4 3¢ Heyne: re A. 

5 “Op00s Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 10: “Op@pos A. 
See exegetical note on this passage. 

8 yevyernuéevos BC. 

7 gdAAa <(ga> dveAov Wagner (comparing Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 17. 3): méAAa mapedOay A. 

8 éréBn Scholiast on Plato, 7%imaeus, p. 24 8, Hercher. 


1 
3 





1 As to Hercules and the cattle of Geryon, see Hesiod, 
Theog. 287-294, 979-983 ; Pindar, Frag. 169 (151), ed. Sandys ; 
Herodotus, iv. 8; Plato, Gorgias, 39, p. 484 8B; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 17 sq. ; Pausanias, iii. 18. 13, iv. 36. 3; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 249 sqq.; J. T'zetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 322-352 (who seems to follow Apollodorus) ; Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 248; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iv. 120 ; Solinus, 
xxiii. 12 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300. 

* Compare Herodotus, iv. 8; Strabo, iii. 2. 11, p. 148, 
iii. 5 4, p. 169; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iv. 120; Solinus, xxiii, 12. 
Gadira is Cadiz. According to Pliny (l.c.), the name is de- 
rived from a Punic word gadir, meaning ‘‘ hedge.” Compare 
Dionysius, Perieg. 453 sqq. The same word agadir is still 
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As a tenth labour he was ordered to fetch the kine 
of Geryon from Erythia.1 Now Erythia was an 
island near the ocean; it is now called Gadira.” 
This island was inhabited by Geryon, son of Chrysaor 
by Callirrhoe, daughter of Ocean. He had the body 
of three men grown together and joined in one at 
the waist, but parted in three from the flanks and 
thighs. He owned red kine, of which Eurytion 
was the herdsman and Orthus,‘ the two-headed hound, 
begotten by Typhon on Echidna, was the watch-dog. 
So journeying through Europe to fetch the kine of 
Geryon he destroyed many wild beasts and set foot 
in Libya,® and proceeding to Tartessus he erected as 
tokens of his journey two pillars over against each 


used in the south of Morocco in the sense of ‘‘fortified house,” 
and many places in that country bear the name. Amongst 
them the port of Agadir is the best known. See E. Doutté, 
En tribu (Paris, 1914), pp. 50 sq. The other name of the 
island is given by Solinus (/.c.) in the form Erythrea, and by 
Mela (iii. 47) in the form Eythria. 

* As to the triple form of Geryon, compare Hesiod, T'heoy. 
287; Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 870; Kuripides, Hercules 
Furens, 423 sq.; Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 245; 
Pausanias, v. 19. 1: Lucian, Toxaris, 62; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 652; Lucretius, v. 28; Horace, Odes, ii. 14. 
7 sq.; Virgil, Aen. vi. 289; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 184 sq.; 
Hyginus, fab. 30 and 151. 

4 The watchdog’s name is variously given as Orthus (Orthos) 
and Orthrus (Orthros). See Hesiod, T’heog. 293 (where Orthos 
seems to be the better reading) ; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Post- 
homerica, vi. 253 (Orthros) ; Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. i. 
13 (15) (Orthos) ; Scholiast on Plato, Timaeus, p. 24" (Orthros, 
so Stallbaum); J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 333 (Orthros) ; 
Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 10 (Orthos); Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. viii. 300 (Orthrua). 

5 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 17. 3 sg., who says that 
Hercules completely cleared Crete of wild beasts, and that he 
subdued many of the wild beasts in the deserts of Libya and 
rendered the land fertile and prosperous. 
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Md 4 5 , / 0 4 4 € \ 
avtistoixous S00 atndas. Oepopevos! de wv7r0 
€ 

Hylov Kata Hv wopeiav, To Toko émt tov Beov 

e rn 
évéretvev' 0 O€ tiv avdpeiav adtovd Oavuacas 
ypvocov édwxe Séras, év & Tov ‘Oxeavoy S.erTe- 
pace. Kal mapayevopuevos eis "EpvOeray év oper 
” , *\ / > , VU , 2:5 
ABavtt atrjtiferar. aicOopevos S€ 0 KUwY éT 
id lel lol , 

avrov @pwa o S& Kal TodTOY TH pod Tater, 

1 Gepduevos R, Pediasmus, De Herculis laboribus, 10: Gep- 
potwduevos A. 





1 The opinions of the ancients were much divided on the 
subject of the Pillars of Hercules. See Strabo, iii. 5. 5, 
pp. 169-172. The usual opinion apparently identified them 
with the rock of Calpe (Gibraltar) and the rock of Abyla, 
Abila, or Abylica (Ceuta) on the northern and southern sides 
of the straits. See Strabo, iii. 5. 5, p. 170; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 649; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iii. 4; Mela, i. 
27, ii. 95; Martianus Capella, vi. 624. Further, it seems to 
have been commonly supposed that before the time of Her- 
cules the two continents were here joined by an isthmus, and 
that the hero cut through the isthmus and so created the 
straits. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 18. 5; Seneca, Hercules 
furens, 235 sqq.; id. Hercules Octaeus, 1240 ; Pliny, l.c.; Mela, 
i. 27 ; Martianus Capella, vi. 625. Some people, however, on the 
contrary, thought that the straits were formerly wider, and 
that Hercules narrowed them to prevent the monsters of the 
Atlantic ocean from bursting into the Mediterranean (Diodorus 
Siculus, l.c.). An entirely different opinion identified the 
Pillars of Hercules with two brazen pillars in the sanctuary 
of Hercules at Gadira (Cadiz), on which was engraved an 
inscription recording the cost of building the temple. See 
Strabo, iii. 5. 5, p. 170; compare Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 242, 
who speaks of ‘‘the columns of Hercules consecrated at 
Gadira.” For other references to the Pillars of Hercules, see 
Pindar, Olymp. iii. 43 sq., Nem. iii. 21, Isthm. iv. 11 8q.; 
Athenaeus, vii. 98, p. 315cp; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 339 
(who here calls the pillars Alybe and Abinna); Scholiast on 
Plato, Timaeus, p. 24; Dionysius, Orbis Descriptio, 64-68, 
with the commentary of Eustathius (Geographi Graeci 
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other at the boundaries of Europe and Libya.! But 
being heated by the Sun on his journey, he bent 
his bow at the god, who in admiration of his hardi- 
hood, gave him a golden goblet in which he crossed 
the ocean.? And having reached Erythia he lodged 
on Mount Abas. However the dog, perceiving him, 
rushed at him; but he smote it with his club, and 


Minores, ed. C. Miiller, ii. pp. 107, 228). According to Eusta- 
thius (/.c.), Calpe was the name given to the rock of Gibraltar 
by the barbarians, but its Greek name was Alybe; and the 
rock of Ceuta was called Abenna by the barbarians but by 
the Greeks Cynegetica, that is, the Hunter’s Rock. He tells 
us further that the pillars were formerly named the Pillars 
of Cronus, and afterwards the Pillars of Briareus. 

? Apollodorus seems to be here following Pherecydes, as 
we learn from a passage which Athenaeus (xi. 39, p. 470 cD) 
quotes from the third book of Pherecydes as follows: ‘‘ And 
Hercules drew his bow at him as if he would shoot, and the 
Sun bade him give over; so Hercules feared and gave over. 
And in return the Sun bestowed on him the golden goblet 
which carried him with his horses, when he set, through the 
Ocean all night to the east, where the Sun rises. Then 
Hercules journeyed in that goblet to Erythia. And when he 
was on the open sea, Ocean, to make trial of him, caused the 
goblet to heave wildly on the waves. Hercules was about to 
shoot him with an arrow; and the Ocean was afraid, and 
bade him give over.” Stesichorus described the Sun embark- 
ing in a golden goblet that he might cross the ocean in the 
darkness of night and come to his mother, his wedded wife, 
and children dear. See Athenaeus, xi. 38, p. 468 £; compare 
id. xi. 16, p. 7831p. The voyage of Hercules in the golden 
goblet was also related by the early poets Pisander and Pan- 
yasis in the poems, both called Heraclia, which they devoted 
to the exploits of the great hero. See Athenaeus, xi. 38, 
p. 469 D; compare Macrobius, Saturn., v. 21. 16 and 19. 
Another poet, Mimnermus, supposed that at night the weary 
Sun slept in a golden bed, which floated across the sea to 
Ethiopia, where a chariot with fresh horses stood ready for 
him to mount and resume his daily journey across the sky. 
See Athenaeus, xi. 39, p. 470 a. 
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Kat Tov Bovxorov Evputiwva t@ xuvi Bonfovvta 
améxteve. Mevoitns &é éxet tas “Atdov Boas 

/ / A \ > / e \ 
Béoxwv Inpvovyn td yeyovos amnyyethev. Oo Se 

\ ¢€ / \ \ > lal 
KkataraBov ‘Hpaxdéa rapa totapov AvOepodvra 
tas Boas amdyovta, cveTnodpevos payny Tokev- 
Deis améBavev. “Hpakrj#js b€é évOéuevos tas Boas 
eis TO Sémas Kal duaTrAeVoas eis Taptynocor 
€ re , > / \ / 

HXio madkw amédoxe TO déras. 

AtedOav 5éABSnpiav! cis Auyvotivny® rOev, 
> e \ , > fol > , 3 f 
év 7 Tas Boas adnpodvto ‘ladkeBiwv® te cai Aép- 
kuvos ot Lloaedavos viol, ods Kteivas 51a Tuppy- 
vias Het. amo ‘Pyyiou Sé els atroppiyyvuct Tadpos, 

1 "ABdnplay Heyne: abdnplay or avdnplay A: 18nplav Gale. 

2 Avyiotivny Gale (compare Diodorus Siculus iv. 19. 4, 
éroinoaro Thy wopelay dia THS Avyvotixjs): Avydny Heyne, con- 


jecturing Afyvas: A:iBinv A, J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 340. 
3 tareBlov R: adeBlov A. 





1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 652, who 
probably follows Apollodorus. 

2 Abderia, the territory of Abdera, a Phoenician city of 
southern Spain, not to be confused with the better known 
Abdera in Thrace. See Strabo, iii. 4. 3, p. 157 ; Stephanus 
Byzantius, 8.v. “ABdnpa. 

§ Apollodorus has much abridged a famous adventure of 
Hercules in Liguria. Passing through the country with the 
herds of Geryon, he was attacked by a great multitude of the 
warlike natives, who tried to rob him of the cattle. Fora 
time he repelled them with his bow, but his supply of arrows 
running short he was reduced to great straits; for the 
ground, being soft earth, afforded no stones to be used as 
missiles. So he prayed to his father Zeus, and the god in 
pity rained down stones from the sky ; and by picking them 
up and hurling them at his foes, the hero was able to turn 
the tables on them. The place where this adventure took 

lace was said to be a plain between Marseilles and the 

hone, which was called the Stony Plain on account of the 
vast quantity of stones, about as large as a man’s hand, 
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when the herdsman Eurytion came to the help of the | 
dog, Hercules killed him also. But Menoetes, who 
was there pasturing the kine of Hades, reported to 
Geryon what had occurred, and he, coming up with 
Hercules beside the river Anthemus,! as he was 
driving away the kine, joined battle with him and 
was shot dead. And Hercules, embarking the kine 
in the goblet and sailing across to Tartessus, gave 
back the goblet to the Sun. 

And passing through Abderia? he came to 
Liguria,?> where Ialebion and Dercynus, sons of 
Poseidon, attempted to rob him of the kine, but 
he killed them‘ and went on his way through 
Tyrrhenia. But at Rhegium a bull broke away ® 


which were scattered thickly over it. In his play Prometheus 
> Unbound, Aeschylus introduced this story in the form of a 
prediction put in the mouth of Prometheus and addressed 
to his deliverer Hercules. See Strabo, iv. 1.7, pp. 182 sq.; 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antig. Rom. i. 41; Eustathius, 
Commentary on Dionysius Periegetes, 76 (Geographi Graecit 
Minores, ed. C. Miiller, ii. 231); Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 6; 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 66 sq. 
The Stony Plain is now called the Plaine de la Crau. It 
‘attracts the attention of all travellers between Arles and 
Marseilles, since it is intersected by the railway that joins 
those two cities. It forms a wide level area, extending for 
many square miles, which is covered with round rolled stones 
from the size of a pebble to that of a man’s head. These are 
supposed to have been brought down from the Alps by the 
Durance at some early period, when this plain was submerged 
and formed the bed of what was then a bay of the Mediterra- 
nean at the mouth of that river and the Rhone” (H.F. Tozer, 
Selections from Strabo, p. 117). 

4 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 340 sqq., who calls the 
victims Dercynus and Alebivun. 

5 The author clearly derives the name of Rhegium from 
this incident (Phyiov from amropphyvuc:). The story of the 
escape of the bull, or heifer, and the pursuit of it by Hercules 
was told by Hellanicus. See Divnysius Halicarnasensis, 
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\ / > 4 / 3 ‘\ ‘ 
Kal Taxews eis THY OdrAacoay EuTecwr Kal Stavn- 
tA 
Edpevos <eis> XuKediav, Kal THY TAnCloY yopav 
SueAOw@v [tHv am’ éxeivov KdAnOeicav “Iradiav 
(Tuppynvot yap itadov tov tadpov éxddecayv),|! 
> ? , vw a >’ / ’ 4 
HrAGev eis Tediov "Epuxos, ds éBacirevev EXvpov. 
al val \ a al 

"Epv€ 6é Fv Locesdavos traits, os Tov Tadpov Tats 
idtas ouyxatéweev ayédats. tapabéuevos ovv 

\ , € A ¢ , > \ > a 
tas Boas ‘Hpaxryjs ‘Hdaiorm émi thy avtov 
Enrnow nretyeto: etpwv dé év tais tov “EpuKos 
ayédais, A€yovTos ov dwcew av pr Tadraicas 
aUTOD TEpLYEVNTAL, TPIS TEPLYEVOMEVOS KATA THY 
Tadnv aTréxTetve, Kal TOV Tadpov AaBwY meta TOV 
BA > Sein .” sy / »” Ud e \ 
G\rXov ét tov “loviov HrAavve TovTov. ws bé 
HrOev ert To's pvyovs Tod TovToV, Tais Bovolv 
olatpov évéBarev » “Hpa, Kal oyxifovtar Kata 
Tas THs Opaxns vrwpeias: o bé dim@Eas Tas pev 
avvAraBov émi tov ‘EXAjnoovtov Hyayev, ai Se 
> a \ \ 9 ” / 
amronepbeioat TO NoLTOV Hoav ayptat. ports Se 
tav Body cuveNMovcdy Xtpupova pepurpdpevos 
TOV ToTamov, mada TO petOpov mAwTOV Ov épu- 
TAncas TétTpals ATwTOV érroinge, Kal Tas Boas 

1 thy am éxelvov... éxddecay omitted by Wagner. Heyne 


proposed to omit these words, together with the preceding 
Kal thy wAnoloy xdpay d1eAOwy, and he is followed by Hercher. 





Antiqg. Rom. i. 35. 2. It is somewhat singular that Apollo- 
dorus passes so lightly over the exploits of Hercules in Italy, 
and in particular that he says nothing about those adventures 
of his at Rome, to which the Romans attached much signifi- 
cance. For the Italian adventures of the hero, and his 
sojourn in Rome, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 20-22; Dionysius 
Halicarnasensis, Antig. Rom. i. 34 8q., 38-44; Propertius, 
iv. 9; Virgil, Aen. viii. 201 sqq.; Ovid, Fasti, i. 543 sqq. On 
the popularity of the worship of Hercules in Italy, see 
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and hastily plunging into the sea swam across to 
Sicily, and having passed through the neighbouring 
country since called Italy after it, for the Tyrrhenians 
ealled the bull italus,1 came to the plain of Eryx, 
who reigned over the Elymi.2, Now Eryx was a son 
of Poseidon, and he mingled the bull with his own 
herds. So Hercules entrusted the kine to Hephaes- 
tus and hurried away in search of the bull. He 
found it in the herds of Eryx, and when the king 
refused to surrender it unless Hercules should beat 
him in a wrestling bout, Hercules beat him thrice, 
killed him in the wrestling, and taking the bull 
drove it with the rest of the herd to the Ionian Sea. 
But when he came to the creeks of the sea, Hera 
afflicted the cows with a gadfly, and they dispersed 
among the skirts of the mountains of Thrace. 
Hercules went in pursuit, and having caught some, 
drove them to the Hellespont; but the remainder 
were thenceforth wild. Having with difficulty 
collected the cows, Hercules blamed the river Stry- 
mon, and whereas it had been navigable before, he 
made it unnavigable by filling it with rocks; and he 


Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antig. Rom. i. 40. 6, who says: 
** And in many other parts of Italy (besides Rome) precincts 
are consecrated to the god, and altars are set up both in cities 
and beside roads; and hardly will you find a place in Italy 
where the god is not honoured,” 

1 Some of the ancients supposed that the name of Italy 
was derived from the Latin vitulus, ‘‘a calf.” See Varro, 
Rerum Rusticarum, ii. 1. 9; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
Antiq. Rom. i. 35. 2; compare Aulus Gellius, xi. 1. 2. 

? As to Herculus and Eryx, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 23. 2 ; 
Pausanias, iii. 16. 4 sqg., iv. 36.4; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 
346 sqq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 866; Virgil, Aen. v. 410 
eqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 570. 

% The story was apparently told to account for the origin 
of wild cattle in Thrace. 
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EvpuoGei Kxopicas Sédwxev. 0 5€ avtas Katé- 
Oucev “Hpa. 

TerxeoBévtwv S€ trav AOXwv év pnvi Kal érecw 
OKTO, un MpordeEduevos Evpuabeds tov te TaV 
tov Avyéou Booxnuatev Kal Tov THs Bdpas, évdé- 





1 This period for the completion of the labours of Hercules 
is mentioned also by the Scholiast on Homer (JU. viii. 368) 
and Tzetzes (Chiliades, ii. 353 sq.), both of whom, however, 
may have had the present passage of Apollodorus before 
them. It is possible that the Geniad refers to the eight years’ 
cycle, which figured prominently in the religious calendar of 
the ancient Greeks; for example, the Pythian games were 
originally held at intervals of eight years. See Geminus, 
Element. Astron. viii. 25 sqq. ed. C. Manitius ; Censorinus, 
De die natali, 18. It is to be remembered that the period of 
service performed by Hercules for Eurystheus was an expia- 
tion for the murder of his children (see Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12). 
Now Cadmus is said to have served Ares for eight years as 
an expiation for the slaughter of the dragon, the offspring of 
Ares (see Apollodorus, iii. 4.2). But in those days, we are 
told, the ‘‘eternal year”? comprised eight common years 
(Apollodorus, l.c.). Now Apollo served Admetus for a year 
as an expiation for the slaughter of the Cyclopes (Apollodorus, 
iii. 10. 4); but according to Servius (on Virgil, Aen. vii. 761), 
the period of Apollo’s service was not one but nine years. In 
making this statement Servius, or his authority, probably 
had before him a Greek author, who mentioned an évvearnpls 
as the period of Apollo’s service. But though évvearnpls 
means literally ‘‘nine years,” the period, in consequence of 
the Greek mode of reckoning, was actually equivalent to eight 
years (compare Celsus, De die natali, 18. 4, ‘‘ Octaeteris facta, 
quae tunc enneateris vocitata, quia primus ejus annus nono 
quoque anno redibat”). These legends about the servitude 
of Cadmus, Apollo, and Hercules for eight years, render it 
probable that in ancient times Greek homicides were banished 
for eight years, and had during that time to do penance by 
serving a foreigner. Now this period of eight years was 
called a ‘‘ great year” (Censorinus, De die natali, 18. 5), and 
the period of banishment for a homicide was regularly a 
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conveyed the kine and gave them to Eurystheus, who 
sacrificed them to Hera. 

When the labours had been performed in eight 
years and a month,! Eurystheus ordered Hercules, as 
an eleventh labour, to fetch golden apples from the 


year. See Apollodorus, ii. 8. 3; Euripides, Hippolytus, 34-37, 
id. Orestes, 1643-1645; Nicolaus Damascenus, Frag. 20 
(Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, iii. 369) ; 
Hesychius, 8.v. dreviautiouds ; Suidas, 8.v. dwevavrioa:. Hence 
it seems probable that, though in later times the period of a 
homicide’s banishment was a single ordinary year, it may 
formerly have been a ‘‘ great year,” or period of eight 
ordinary years. It deserves to be noted that any god who 
had forsworn himself by the Styx had to expiate his fault by 
silence and fasting for a full year, after which he was 
banished the company of the gods for nine years (Hesiod, 
Theog. 793-804) ; and further that any man who partook of 
human flesh in the rites of Lycaean Zeus was supposed to 
be turned into a wolf for nine years. See Pausanias, viii. 2; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 81; Augustine, De civitate Dei, xviii. 
17. These notions point to a nine years’ period of expiation, 
which may have been observed in some places instead of the 
eight years’ period. In the present passage of Apollodorus, 
the addition of a month to the eight years’ period creates a 
difficulty which Iam unable to explain. Ancient mathemat- 
icians defined a ‘‘ great year” as the period at the end of 
which the sun, moon, and planets again occupy the same 
positions relatively to each other which they occupied at the 
beginning ; but on the length of the period opinions were much 
divided. See Cicero, De natura deorum, ii. 20. 51 sq. Difter- 
ent, apparently, from the ‘‘great year” was the ‘‘revolving” 
(vertens) or ‘‘mundane” (mundanus) year, which was the 
period at the end of which, not only the sun, moon, and 
planets, but also the so-called fixed stars again occupy the 
positions relatively to each other which they occupied at the 
beginning; for the ancients recognized that the so-called fixed 
stars do move, though their motion is imperceptible to our 
senses. The length of a ‘‘revolving” or ‘‘mundane” year 
was calculated by ancient physicists at fifteen thousand years. 
See Cicero, Somnium Scipionis, 7, with the commentary of 
Macrobius, ii. 11. 
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Katov emétakev GOXov trap ‘Eorepidov ypicca 


A 4 1 an be sS > A s 
unra Kopitverv.! radtrta dé hv, ody &s TIVES ElTrov 
év AtBin, aN ert tod “ArAavtos év “Trep- 

, a \ A / / 2 > / 
Bopéots: & Avi <T A> yywavte “Hpav? éwpyeato. 
épiracce 5é atta dpaxwv addvatos, Tupdvos 
kal "Exidvns, ceparas éxwv éxatov éxpito 6é 
dwvais tavtoias Kal mrouxinats. peta TovToU dé 
id 4 

Eorrepides épvrattov, AlyAn ’Epi@ea ‘Eorepia 
"ApéGovaa.’ ropevopevos ovv él motamov ’ Kye- 
Swpov jKe. Kuxvos dé "Apeos xal Ilupyvns eis 
povopayiav avTov mpoexanreito. “Apeos 8é Tov- 
Tov €KOLKOUYTOS Kal cUVLCTaYTOS povomaxiar, 
Brnbeis Kepavvos pécos audorépwv Svadver TV 

1 woul€ew Aegius: xoulowy RA. 

2 Ad <IA> yhyavts”Hpay Valckenar (comparing Scholiast 


on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396): Av yhwarvr:“Hpa A. 
3 ‘Eorepla ApéOovea Gale, Aegius: éoria épéBovoa A. 


1 As to the apples of the Hesperides, see Hesiod, Theog. 
215 sq.; Euripides, Hercules Furens, 394 sqq.; Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396 sqg., with the Scholiast on 1396; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 26; Pausanias, v. 1l. 6, v, 18. 4, 
vi. 19. 8; Eratosthenes, Cataster. 3; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 355 sqg.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 637 sqq., ix. 190; 
Hyginus, Fab. 30; id. Astronom. ii. 3; Scholia in Caesaris 
Germanici Aratea, Pp. 382 sq., in Martianus Capella, 
ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. PR. 13 sq., 130 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 38; Second Vatican Mythographer, 161). 
From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (l.c.) we learn 
that the story of Hercules and the apples of the Hesper- 
ides was told by Pherecydes in the second book of his 
work on the marriage of Hera. The close resemblance which 
the Scholiast’s narrative bears to that of Apollodorus seems 
to show that here, as in many other places, our author 
followed Pherecydes. The account given by Pherecydes of 
the origin of the golden apples is as follows. When Zeus 
Saapied Hera, the gods brought presents to the bride. Amon 
the rest, Earth brought golden apples, which Hera so muc 
admired that she or een them to be planted in the garden 
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Hesperides,! for he did not acknowledge the labour 
of the cattle of Augeas nor that of the hydra. These 
apples were not, as some have said, in Libya, but on 
Atlas among the Hyperboreans.?, They were pre- 
sented by Earth to Zeus after his marriage with Hera, 
and guarded by an immortal dragon with a hundred 
heads, offspring of Typhon and Echidna, which spoke 
with many and divers sorts of voices. With it the 
Hesperides also were on guard, to wit, Aegle, Ery- 
thia, Hesperia, and Arethusa. So journeying he 
came to the river Echedorus. And Cycnus, son of 
Ares and Pyrene, challenged him to single combat. 
Ares championed the cause of Cycnus and marshalled 
the combat, but a thunderbolt was hurled between 
the two and parted the combatants.? And going on 


of the gods beside Mount Atlas. But, as the daughters of 
Atlas used to pilfer the golden fruit, she set a huge serpent 
to guard the tree. Such is the story told, on the authority 
of Pherecydes, by Eratosthenes, Hyginus (Astronom. ii. 3), 
and the Scholiast on the Aratea of Germanicus. 

2 Here Apollodorus departs from the usual version, which 
placed the gardens of the Hesperides in the far west, not the 
far north. We have seen that Hercules is said to have gone 
to the far north to fetch the hind with the golden horns (see 
above, ii. 5. 3 note); also he is reported to have brought 
from the land of the Hyperboreans the olive spray which was 
to form the victor’s crown at the Olympic games. See Pindar, 
Olymp. iii. 11 (20) sqq.; Pausanias, v. 7.7, compare id. y. 15. 3. 

* Compare Hyginus, Fab. 31, who describes the interven- 
tion of Mars (Ares) on the side of his son Cycnus, and the fall 
of the thunderbolt which parted the combatants ; yet he says 
that Hercules killed Cyenus. This combat, which, according 
to Apollodorus, ended indecisively, was supposed to have 
been fought in Macedonia, for the Mchedorus was a Mace- 
donian river (Herodotus, vii. 124, 127). Accordingly we 
must distinguish this contest from another and more famous 
fight which Hercules fought with another son of Ares, also 
called Cycnus, near Pagasae in Thessaly. See Apollodorus, 
ii. 7. 7, with the note. Apparently Hyginus confused the 
two combats, 
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paxnv. Babdifov b€ d¢ “Trvpior, kat orevder' 
> ae \ 3 , \ 4, \ 
émt totapov ‘Hptdavov, tye mpos vipas Aros 
Kal @éudos. attar pnviovow adte@ Nypéa. 
cvr\raBov b€ ad’tov Koiumuevov Kal trayToias 
> / \ 54 \ > ” \ 
evadddocovta poppas ednoe, Kai ovK édXuce Tply 
}) pabeivy rap avtod mov Tuyydvowey Ta pra 

\ cae / \ \ UA / 
kal ai ‘Eorepides. pabov dé ArBinv SdieEjer. 

/ al n lal 

TavtTns éBacireve twats Llocetdavos ’Avtaios, ds 
tous Eévovs avayxafov madalew avype. TovT@ 
madaiew avayxalopevos ‘Hpaxdijs apapevos ap- 
pac” petéwpov KAdoas aTréKxTELvEe? WavovTa yap 

na / 
ys taxupotepov® cuvéBawvet yiverOar, 810 Kal 
I's twes Epacav tovtov eivar maida. 

Meta AcBinv bé Alyurrrov SieEnes.® tavtns 

1 gmrevdwv Aegius: pevywy A. : 

2 Guuaot R, Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 796 a: du- 

p 

poo A. 

3 iaxupdrepov R:: ioxupdrarov A. 

4 auvvéBave R, Scholiast on Plato, Laws, vii. p. 796 A: 


acuveBn A. 
5 deter Faber: e&ner A. 


1 The meeting of Hercules with the nymphs, and his 
struggle with Nereus, are related also by the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396, citing as his authority 
Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus also probably follows. The 
transformations of the reluctant sea-god Nereus in his en- 
counter with Hercules are like those of the reluctant sea-god 
Proteus in his encounter with Menelaus (Homer, Od, iv. 354— 
570), and those of the reluctant sea-goddess Thetis with her 
lover Peleus (see below, iii. 13. 5). 

2 As to Hercules and Antaeus, see Pindar, Isthm. iv. 52 (87) 
sqq., with the Scholiast on 52 (87) and 54 (92); Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 17. 4; Pausanias, ix. 11. 6; Philostratus, 
Imagines, ii. 21; Quintus Smyrnaeus, Posthomerica, vi. 
285 sqq.; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii, 363 sqq.; Scholiast on 
Plato, Laws, vii. p. 796 a (whose account agrees almost 
verbally with that of Apollodorus); Ovid, bis, 393-395, 
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foot through Illyria and hastening to the river 
Eridanus he came to the nymphs, the daughters of 
Zeus and Themis. They revealed Nereus to him, 
and Hercules seized him while he slept, and though 
the god turned himself into all kinds of shapes, the 
hero bound him and did not release him till he had 
learned from him where were the apples and the 
Hesperides.t_ Being informed, he traversed Libya. 
That country was then ruled by Antaeus, son of 
Poseidon,? who used to kill strangers by forcing 
them to wrestle. Being forced to wrestle with him, 
Hercules hugged him, lifted him aloft,? broke and 
killed him; for when he touched earth so it was that 
he waxed stronger, wherefore some said that he was 
a son of Earth. 

After Libya he traversed Egypt. That country 


with the Scholia; Hyginus, Fab. 31; Lucan, Pharsal, iv. 
588-655; Juvenal, Sat. iii. 89; Statius, Zheb. vi. 893 
sqq.; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. vi. 869 (894) ; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. pp. 19, 131 (First Vatican Mythographer, 55; 
Second eae Mythographer, 164). According to Pindar, 
the truculent giant used to roof the temple of his sire 
Poseidon with the skulls of his victims. The fable of his 
regaining strength through contact with his mother Earth 
is dwelt on by Lucan with his usual tedious prolixity. It is 
briefly alluded to by Ovid, Juvenal, and Statius. Antaeus 
is said to have reigned in western Morocco, on the Atlantic 
coast. Here a hillock was pointed out as his tomb, and the 
natives believed that the removal of soil from the hillock 
would be immediately followed by rain, which would not 
cease till the earth was replaced. See Mela, iii. 106. Ser- 
torius is said to have excavated the supposed tomb and to 
have found a skeleton sixty cubits long. See Plutarch, 
Sertorius, 9; Strabo, xvii. 3. 8, p. 829. 

3 More literally, ‘‘ lifted him aloft with hugs.” For this 
technical term (&uua) applied to a wrestler’s hug, see Plutarch, ‘ 
Fabius Maximus, 23, and Alcibiades, 2. 
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vacons THs Emddov. ovttos tois Eévous eOvev 
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éOov x Kuimpov, pdvris thy émiathpny, &bn 
1 ppdoios A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller: @pdyus E: 


@pdéoos Aegius, Bekker, Hercher. Compare Ovid, Ars 
Amat. i. 649 sq. (Thrasius); Hyginus, Fab. 56 (Thasius). 


? For Hercules and Busiris, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
18. 1, iv. 27. 28qg.; Plutarch, Parallela, 38; Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1396; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, ii. 367 sq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 182 sq.; id., 
Ars Amat. i. 647-652; Scholia on Ovid, Jbis, 397 (p. 72, 
ed. R. Ellis); Hyginus, Fab. 31 and 56; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. viii. 300 and Georg. iii. 5; Philargyrius, on Virgil, 
Georg. iii. 5; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Wheb. xii. 
155. Ovid, with his Scholiasts, Hyginus and Philargyrius, 
like Apollodorus, allege a nine or eight years’ dearth or 
drought as the cause of the human sacrifices instituted by 
Busiris. Their account may be derived from Pherecydes, 
who is the authority cited by the Scholiast on Apollo- 
nius Rhodius (/.c.). Hyginus (Fab. 56) adds that the 
seer Phrasius, who advised the sacrifice, was a brother of 
Pygmalion. Herodotus, without mentioning Busiris, scouts 
the story on the ground that human sacrifices were utterly 
alien to the spirit of Egyptian religion (Herodotus, ii. 45). 
Isocrates also discredited the tradition, in so far as it relates 
to Hercules, because Hercules was four generations younger, 
and Busiris more than two hundred years older, than Perseus. 
See Isocrates, Busiris, 15. Yet there are grounds for think- 
ing that the Greek tradition was substantially correct. For 
Manetho, our highest ancient authority, definitely affirmed 
that in the city of Llithyia it was customary to burn alive 
‘*Typhonian men” and to scatter their ashes by means of 
winnowing fans (Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 73). These “ Ty- 
phonian men” were red-haired, because Typhon, the Egyptian 
embodiment of evil, was also red-haired (Plutarch, Isis et 
Osiris, 30 and 33). But red-haired men would commonly be 
foreigners, in contrast to the black-haired natives of Egypt ; 
and it was just foreigners who, according to Greek tradition, 
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was then ruled by Busiris,! a son of Poseidon. by 
Lysianassa, daughter of Epaphus. This Busiris used 
to sacrifice strangers on an altar of Zeus in accordance 
with a certain oracle. For Egypt was visited with 
dearth for nine years, and Phrasius, a learned seer 
who had come from Cyprus, said that the dearth 


were chosen as victims. Diodorus Siculus points this out 
(i. 88. 5) in confirmation of the Greek tradition, and he tells 
us that the red-haired men were sacrificed at the grave of 
Osiris, though this statement may be an inference from his 
etymology of the name Busiris, which he explains to mean 
** grave of Osiris.” The etymology is correct, Busiris being 
a Greek rendering of the Egyptian bu-As-iri, ‘‘place of 
Osiris.” See A.Wiedemann, Herodots Zweites Buch (Leipsic, 
1890), p. 213. Porphyry informs us, on the authority of 
Manetho, that the Egyptian custom of sacrificing human 
beings at the City of the Sun was suppressed by Amosis 
(Amasis), who ordered waxen effigies to be substituted for 
the victims. He adds that the human victims used to be 
examined just like calves for the sacrifice, and that they were 
sealed in token of their fitness for the altar. See Porphyry, 
De abstinentia, iii. 35. Sextus Empiricus even speaks of 
human sacrifices in Egypt as if they were practised down to 
his own time, which was about 200 a.p. See Sextus Empiri- 
cus, p. 173, ed. Bekker. Seleucus wrote a special treatise on 
human sacrifices in Egypt (Athenaeus, iv. 72, p.172pD). In 
view of these facts, the Greek tradition that the sacrifices 
were offered in order to restore the fertility of the land or to 
procure rain after a long drought, and that on one occasion 
the king himself was the victim, may be not without signifi- 
cance. For kings or chiefs have been often sacrificed under 
similar circumstances (see Apollodorus, iii. 5.1; Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 3rd ed. ii. 97 sqqg.; The Magic Art and the Evolu- 


tion of Kings, i. 344 sqq., 352 sqq.) ; and in ancient Egypt the 


rulers are definitely said to have been held responsible for the 
failure of the crops (Ammianus Marcellinus, xxviii. 5. 14) ; 
hence it would not be surprising if in extreme cases they 
were put to death. Busiris was the theme of a Satyric pla 
by Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
A. Nauck?®, pp. 452 sq. 
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tiv abopiayv'! mavcacba éav Eevov avdpa To Aut 
apdéwou kat Eros. Bovoupis 6€ éxeivoy mpa@Tov 
opdkas Tov pavtiv Tovs KatLovtas Eévous éopate. 
avrdAnOels odv Kal ‘Hpaxdijs Tots Bwpots mpoo- 
epépeto Ta Se Seopa dvappyi~as tov Te Bovorpuy 
Kal Tov éxetvov Taioa AudidduavTa amex Tewve. 

AveEi@v 8& ’"Aciav® Oepyvdpais, Aiwdiwv® d- 
pévt, Tpocicxet. Kal Bondatou Tivos AWaas TOV 
étepov TOY Tav’pwv aro Ths auatns evwxeito 
Oicas. 06 5& Bondratns BonOeiv éavT@ py Svva- 
mevos otas émi Tivos dpous KaTnpaTo. 80 Kal 
vov, émedav Ovwow ‘Hpaxrge?, peta Kxatapav 
TOUTO TpaTTOVGL. 


APOLLODORUS 


1 We should perhaps read tiv apoplay by matoacba. 
2 aolay ER: aolas A. 
3 Awdlev ER: Awdlwy A. 





1 The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. iv. 1396) 
calls him Iphidamas, and adds ‘‘ the herald Chalbes and the 
attendants” to the list of those slain by Hercules. 

2 Thermydra is the form of the name given 4 Stephanus 
Byzantius (s.v.). In his account of this incident Tzetzes calls 
the harbour Thermydron (Chiliades, ii, 385). Lindus was one 
of the chief cities of Rhodes. 

3 Compare Conon, Narrat. 11; Philostratus, Imagines, ii. 
24; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 385 sqq.; Lactantius, Divin. 
Inst. i. 21. According to all these writers except Tzetzes 
(who clearly follows Apollodorus), Hercules’s victim in this 
affair was not a waggoner, but a ploughman engaged in the 
act of ploughing ; Philostratus names him Thiodamus, and 
adds: “‘ Hence a ploughing ox is sacrificed to Hercules, and 
they begin the sacrifice with curses such as, I suppose, the 
husbandman then made use of; and Hercules is pleased and 
blesses the Lindians in return for their curses.” Accordin 
to Lactantius, it was a pair of oxen that was sacrificed, an 
the altar at which the sacrifice took place bore the name of 
bouzygos, that is, ‘‘ yoke of oxen.” Hence it seems probable 
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would cease if they slaughtered a stranger man in 
honour of Zeus every year. Busiris began by 
slaughtering the seer himself and continued to 
slaughter the strangers who landed. So Hercules 
also was seized and haled to the altars, but he burst 
his bonds and slew both Busiris and his son Amphi- 
damas.? 

And traversing Asia he put in to Thermydrae, the 
harbour of the Lindians.?- And having loosed one of 
the bullocks from the cart of a cowherd, he sacrificed 
it and feasted. But the cowherd, unable to protect 
himself, stood on a certain mountain and cursed. 
Wherefore to this day, when-they sacrifice to Hercu- 
les, they do it with curses.* 


that the sacrifice which the story purported to explain was 
offered at the time of ploughing in order to ensure a blessing 
on the ploughman’s labours. This is confirmed by the ritual 
of the sacred ploughing observed at Eleusis, where members 
of the old priestly family of the Bouzygai or Ox-yokers 
uttered many curses as they guided the plough down the 
furrows of the Rarian Plain. See Htymologicum Magnum, 
8.V. Bouv(vyla, p. 206, lines 47 sqg.; Anecdota Graeca, ed. Im. 
Bekker, i. 221; Hesychius, s.v. Bou(iyns ; Paroemiographi 
Graeci, ed. E. L. Leutsch und F. G. Schneidewin, i. 388; 
Scholiast on Sophocles, Antigone, 255; Plutarch, Praecepta 
Conjugalia, 42. Compare J. Toepfier, Attische Genealogie 
(Berlin, 1889), pp. 136 sq.; The Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, i. 108 sg. The Greeks seem to have deemed curses of 
special efficacy to promote the fertility of the ground ; for we 
are told that when a Greek sowed cummin he was expected to 
utter imprecations or the crop would not turn out well. See 


€ Theophrastus, Historia plantarum, vii. 3.3, ix. 8.8; Plutarch, 


Quaest, Conviv. vii. 2.3 ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xix. 120. Roman 
writers mention a like custom observed by the sowers of rue 
and basil. See Palladius, De re rustica, iv. 9; Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. xix. 120. As to the beneficent effect of curses, when 
properly directed, see further The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 278 sqq. 
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Tlapuwy 5é ApaPiav “Hpyabiwva xreiver raida 
TiOwvod. Kal dua tis AcBins ropevOels emi tiv 
é&w Oadaccav map ‘Hriov'! ro démas wapadap- 
Bave.® Kai wepatwbels emt tiv treipov Thy 
avTikpv KateTo&evoey eri tov Kavedoov Tov 
éobiovta Td Tod IIpounbéws trap aerov, dvTa 
"Eyidvns kal Tupdvos: cal tov Upounbéa édvce, 
Seopov Edopuevos TOV THs éXalas, Kal Tapéoxe 


| wap’ ‘HAfov C. Robert, De Aypollodori Bibliotheca, pp. 
47 sq. (comparing Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
iv. 1396): xaramAc? ob A. 

2 waparauBbdve: Frazer: xatradauBdver MSS., Heyne, Wes- 
termann, Miiller, Bekker, Wagner: AauBSdve: Hercher. The 
verb xatadauBdvery means to seize or catch, generally with 
the implication of force or violence. 1t cannot mean to 
receive peaceably as a favour, which is the sense required in 
the present passage. Thus the scribes have twice blundered 
over the preposition mapa in this sentence (xaramAci?, xara- 
AapBaver), 





1 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 369 sg., who as usual 
follows Apollodorus. According to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 27.3), 
after Hercules had slain Busiris, he ascended the Nile to 
Ethiopia and there slew Emathion, king of Ethiopia. 

2 As to Hercules and Prometheus, see Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 15.2; Pausanias, v. 11.6; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 370 8q.; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 1248, iv. 1396; 
Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 15; id. Fab. 31, 54, and 144 ; Servius, 
on Virgil, Hel. vi. 42. The Scholiast on Apollonius (ii. 1248) 
agrees with Apollodorus as to the parentage of the eagle 
which preyed on Prometheus, and he cites as his authority 
Pherecydes; hence we may surmise that Apollodorus is 
following the same author in.the present passage. The time 
during which Prometheus wiffeeeel on the Caucasus was said 
by Aeschylus to be thirty thousand years (Hyginus, Astron. 
ii. 15); but Hyginus, though he reports this in one passage, 
elsewhere reduces the term of suffering to thirty years ( Fab. 54 
and 144), 

® The reference seems to be to the crown of olive which 
Hercules brought from the land of the Hyperboreans and 
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And passing by Arabia he slew Emathion, son 
of Tithonus,! and journeying through Libya to the 
outer sea he received the goblet from the Sun. 
And having crossed to the opposite mainland he shot 
on the Caucasus the eagle, offspring of Echidna and 
Typhon, that was devouring the liver of Prometheus, 
and he released Prometheus,” after choosing for him- 
self the bond of olive,’ and to Zeus he presented 


instituted as the badge of victory in the Olympic games. 
See Pindar, Olymp. iii. 11 (20) sqq.; Pausanias, v. 7.7. The 
ancients had a curious notion that the custom of wearing 
crowns or garlands on the head and rings on the fingers was 
a memorial of the shackles once worn for their sake by their 
great benefactor Prometheus among the rocks and snows of 
the Caucasus. In order that the will of Zeus, who had 
sworn never to release Prometheus, might not be frustrated 
by the entire liberation of his prisoner from his chains, 
Prometheus on obtaining his freedom was ordered to wear on 
his finger a ring made out of his iron fetters and of the rock 
to which he had been chained ; hence, in memory of their 
saviour’s sufferings, men have worn rings ever since. The 
practice of wearing crowns or garlands was explained by 
some people in the same way. See Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 15; 
Servius, on Virgil, cl. vi. 42; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvii. 2 ; 
Isidore, Origines, xix. 32. 1. According to one version of the 
legend, the crown which the sufferer on regaining his liberty 
was doomed to wear was a crown of willow ; and the Carians, 
who used to crown their brows with branches of willow, 
explained that they did so in imitation of Prometheus. See 
Athenaeus, xv. 11-13, pp. 671 u-673 B. In the present passage 
of Apollodorus, if the text is correct, Hercules, as the 
deliverer of Prometheus, is obliged to bind himself vicariously 
for the prisoner whom he has released ; and he chooses to do 
so with his favourite olive. Similarly he has to find a sub- 
stitute to die instead of Prometheus, and he discovers the 
substitute in Chiron. As to the substitution of Chiron for 
Prometheus, see Apollodorus, ii. 5, 4. It is remarkable that, 
though Prometheus was supposed to have attained to immor- 
tality and to be the great benefactor, and even the creator, of 
mankind, he appears not to have been worshipped by the 
Greeks; Lifeian says that nowhere were temples of Prometheus 
to be seen (Prometheus, 14). 
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T® Ati Xeipwva Ovnckey aBavatov! avr abtod 
OéXovTa. 

‘Os 6€ Fev eis ‘TrepBopéous mpds "AtAavTa, 
eitrovtos Ipounbéws tH “Hpaxre? adtov én ra 

A \ vs re \»u 
pra pa) tropeverOar, dradeEduevoy dé "AtAavTOS 
TOV TONY atroaTéAXEWW exeivov, Terabels SrEdé- 
Eato. “Arras 5€ Spevrapevos ? map’ “Eorepidwv 
Tpla pra hKe mpos “Hpaxréa. Kal py Bovdd- 
pevos Tov Todov exeww>... Kal omeipay él THs 
Keparyns Oérew Toicacba. TodTO aKkovoas 
"Arvas, éml ys Kxatabels ta pha Tov odo 
duedéEato. Kal otws avedopevos avta “HpaxdrAs 
amnvXaTTeTo. évior 6é hacwv ov Tapa” AtAavTos 
avTa AaBeiv, AX adrov Spéyacbar Ta whra, 
KTelvavTa Tov dpovpodbyta opw. Kopioas dé Ta 
pra Edpuvcbe? émxev. o 5€ AaBov “Hpaxre? 

1 G@dvarov A, but wanting in E and omitted by Wagner. 
Gale proposed to read Xeipwva a0dvatov <bvta> Ovhaokew avr’ 
avtod OéXovra. Retaining the MS. order of the words we 
might read @vhoxey &0avarov <ivra> dvr’ abtod OédovTa. 
The accumulation of participles (évra—@éAorra) is awkward 
but quite in the manner of Apollodorus. 

2 For dpepduevos we should perhaps read defduevos. For 
5pémreg Oat means ‘‘to pluck from a tree,” not ‘‘ to receive from 
a person.” The verb is used correctly by Apollodorus a few 
lines below. 

3 Gale pointed out that there is here a gap in the text 
of Apollodorus, which can be supplied from the following 
passage of a scholium on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 
1396: 7d pev pijAa aités pnow amoloew Eipvobe?, roy 3° obpavdy 
exéAevoev exeivoy avéxew dv7 abtov. 6 5& ‘HpaxAts sbmo- 


oxduevos, B6Ap avreméOnney airdy TE “AtAayTi. Hv 7ap elmoy 
ait® 5 TMpoundeds brobduevos, nedevew détarbar roy obpardy, 
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Chiron, who, though immortal, consented to die in 
his stead. 

Now Prometheus had told Hercules not to go him- 
self after the apples but to send Atlas, first relieving 
him of the burden of the sphere; so when he was 
come to Atlas in the land of the Hyperboreans, he took 
the advice and relieved Atlas. But when Atlas had 
received three apples from the Hesperides, he came 
to Hercules, and not wishing to support the sphere 
<he said that he would himself carry the apples to 
Eurystheus, and bade Hercules hold up the sky in 
his stead. Hercules promised to do so, but succeeded 
by craft in putting it on Atlas instead. For at the 
advice of Prometheus he begged Atlas to hold up 
the sky till he should>! put a pad on his head. 
When Atlas heard that, he laid the apples down on 
the ground and took the sphere from Hercules. And 
so Hercules picked up the apples and departed. But 
some say that he did not get them from Atlas, but 
that he plucked the apples himself after killing the 
guardian snake. And having brought the apples he 
gave them to Eurystheus. But he, on receiving 


1 The passage in angular brackets is wanting in the 
manuscripts of Apollodorus, but is restored from the Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius (Argon. iv. 1396), who quotes as his 
authority Pherecydes, the writer here seemingly followed by 
Apollodorus. See the Critical Note. The story of the 
contest of wits between Hercules and Atlas is represented in 
one of the extant metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
which were seen and described by Pausanias (v. 10.9). See 
my note on Pausanias (vol. iii. pp. 524 sq.). 





éws 00 omeipay eri thy Kepaddy worhoera. In this passage I 
read évéxew and omeipay for éxew and mrhpav, which appear 
to be the readings of the MSS. In the parallel passage of 
Pausanias (v. 11. 5) we read of obpavdy ral yijv “AtAas avéxwr. 
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édwpnoato: map’ ov AaBoboa "AOnva wadw abra 
QTEKOMLOEV’ GOLOV yap ovK Hy avTa TeOivat Tou. 

Awdéxatov dOrov € émevayn KépBepov é&” Ardov 
Kowitery. eixe dé ob Tos Tpeis pev KUVOV xepanas, 
THY be ovpay OpdKovtos, Kata dé ToD varov 
mavTotov elev opewy Kepards. pédeov ov em 
TovTov amvévat HAVE TOS Evpodrov els "Enevoiva, 
Bovropevos punOivar [hv Sé ove é&ov Eévois ToTE 
pvetaOat, emretOnTep Gerds} TlvdAtiov mais yevo- 
pevos éuvetto|. 2) Suvdpevos dé ideiy Ta pvoTrpua 
€melirep OvK Wy WYVUT MEV OS TOV Kevtavpov 2 hovov, 
ayviabels iw) _Eduodrov ToTe éuunOn. Kal 
Tmapayevopevos ett Taivapov ths Aaxovis, ob 

1 @erds R: Oéorios A. 


2 nevtratpwy KE, Scholiast on Homer, J/. viii. 368: kevrad- 
pov A, 


APOLLODORUS. 





1 As to Hercules and Cerberus, see Homer, JI. viii. 366s8qq., 
Od, xi. 623 sqq.; Bacchylides, Epinic. v. 56 sqq.; Euripides, 
Hercules furens, 23 8qq., 1277 8qq.; Diodorus Siculus, i iv. 25, 1, 
iv. 26.1; Pausanias, ii. 31. 6, ii. 35. 10, iii. 18. 13, iii. 25, 58q., 
v. 26. 7, ix. 34. 5s J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii, 388-405 (who 
seems to follow Apollodorus) ; Scholiast on Homer, Zl. viii. 
368; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 410 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 31; 
Seneca, Agamemnon, 859 sqq., Hercules furens, 508qq.; Serip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 20 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 57). Ancient writers differ as 
to the number of Cerberus’s heads. Hesiod assigned him fifty 
(Theog. 311 sq.); Pindar raised the number to a hundred 
(Scholiast on Homer, J/. viii. 368), a liberal estimate which 
was accepted by Tzetzes in one place (Schol. on Lycophron, 
699) and by Horace in another (Odes, ii. 13. 34). Others 
reduced the number to three. See Sophocles, Trachinias, 
1098; Euripides, Hercules furens, 24 and 1277; Pausanias, 
iii. 25.6; Horace, Odes, ii. 19. 29 sqq., iii. 11. 17 8gq.; Virgil, 
Georg. iv. 483, Aen. vi. 417 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 451 
sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 151; Seneca, Agamemnon, 62, Hercules 
furens, 78384. Apollodorus apparently seeks to reconcile 
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them, bestowed them on Hercules, from whom Athena 
got them and conveyed them back again; for it was 
not lawful that they should be laid down anywhere. 
A twelfth labour imposed on Hercules was to bring 
Cerberus from Hades.4 Now this Cerberus had three 
heads of dogs, the tail of a dragon, and on his back 
the heads of all sorts of snakes. When Hercules 
was about to depart to fetch him, he went to Eumol- 
pus at Eleusis, wishing to be initiated. However it 
was not then lawful for foreigners to be initiated : 
since he proposed to be initiated as the adoptive son 
of Pylius. But not being able to see the mysteries 
because he had not been cleansed of the slaughter of 
the centaurs, he was cleansed by Eumolpus and then 
initiated. And having come to Taenarum in Laconia, 


these contradictions, and he is followed as usual by Tzetzes 
(Chiliades, ii. 390 sqq.), who, however, at the same time 
speaks of Cerberus as fifty-headed. The whole of the 
present passage of Apollodorus, from the description of 
Cerberus down to Hercules’s slaughter of one of the kine 
of Hades, is quoted, with a few small variations, by a 
Scholiast on Homer, JJ. viii. 368. See Dindorf’s edition of 
the Scholia, vol. i. p. 287. The quotation is omitted by Bekker 
in his edition of the Scholia (p. 233). 

? As to the initiation of Hercules at Eleusis, compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 25. 1; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 394. 
According to Diodorus, the rites were performed on this 
occasion by Musaeus, son of Orpheus. Elsewhere (iv. 14. 3) 
the same writer says that Demeter instituted the lesser 
Eleusinian mysteries in honour of Hercules for the purpose 
of ope § him after his slaughter of the centaurs. The 
statement that Pylius acted as adoptive father to Hercules 
at his initiation is repeated by Plutarch (Theseus, 33), who 
mentions that before Castor and Pollux were initiated at 
Athens they were in like manner adopted by Aphidnus. 
Herodotus says (viii. 65) that any Greek who pleased might 
be initiated at Eleusis. The initiation of Hercules is repre- 
sented in ancient reliefs. See A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 425 sqq. 
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a om) 6 1 4 \ f / bd 

THS toov! KataBacews TO oTOmoY ETL, 
4 t 

dia TovTov KaTyel.2 omnvika dé eldov adTov ai 
yuyai, ywopis Mededypov Kat Medovens Tijs 
al ‘ D4 > fe" \ \ / \ , 
Topyovos épuyov. él dé thv Topyova ro Ethos 
as Cacav Exe, cal mapa ‘Epyod pavOaver ott 

\ v / bl / \ cal tc 
Kevov e€lowArov é€ott. wAnotiov & tav “Abdou 

cal / / a \ / \ 

TUA@Y yevopuevos Ancéa edpe Kal IlespiPouv tov 
Ilepoepovns prnotevopevoy yauov Kai dia TovTO 
deBévta. Ocacdpuevor 5é “Hpaxdréa tas yelpas 
@peyov ws avactnoopevos bia THS éxeivov Pias. 
0 6€ Oncéa ev AaBouevos THs yeupos Hryerpe, 
Tlespidovy 5é dvacricat BovdAopevos THs ys 

1 rijs “Atdov karaBdocews EA, Scholiast on Homer, J/. viii. 
368 : rijs eis “Aidov kataBdoews Heyne (conjecture), Wester- 
mann, Hercher, Wagner. 


2 «ate: Scholiast on Homer, viii. 368, Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher: dmjec A: émfe: E, Wagner. 


APOLLODORUS 





1 Compare Euripides, Hercules furens, 23 sqq.; Pausanias, 
xxv. 5; Seneca, Hercules furens, 807 sqg. Sophocles seems 
to have written a Satyric drama on the descent of Hercules 
into the infernal regions at Taenarum. See The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol, i. pp. 167 sg. According 
to another account, Hercules descended, not at Taenarum 
but at the Acherusian Chersonese, near Heraclea Pontica on 
the Black Sea. The marks of the descent were there pours 
out toa great depth. See Xenophon, Anabasis, vi. 2. 2. 

2 So Bacchylides (Epinic. v. 71 sqq.) represents Hercules 
in Hades drawing his bow against the ghost of Meleager in 
shining armour, who reminds the hero that there is nothin 
to fear from the souls of the dead ; so, too, Virgil (Aen. vi. 
290 sqq.) describes Aeneas in Hades drawing his sword on the 
Gorgons and Harpies, till the Sibyl tells him that they are 
mere flitting empty shades. Apollodorus more correctly 
speaks of the ghost of only one Gorgon (Medusa), because of 
the three Gorgons she alone was mortal. See Apollodorns, 
ii. 4.2. Compare Homer, Od. xi. 634 sq. 

3 On Theseus and Pirithous in hell, see Apollodorus, 
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where is the mouth of the descent to Hades, he 
descended through it. But when the souls saw him, 
they fled, save Meleager and the Gorgon Medusa. 
And Hercules drew his sword against the Gorgon, as 
if she were alive, but he learned from Hermes that 
she was an empty phantom.? And being come near 
to the gates of Hades he found Theseus and Piri- 
thous, him who wooed Persephone in wedlock 
and was therefore bound fast. And when they 
beheld Hercules, they stretched out their hands 
as if they should be raised from the dead by his 
might. And Theseus, indeed, he took by the hand 
and raised up, but when he would have brought up 


Epitome, i. 23 sq.; Homer, Od. xi. 631 ; Euripides, Hercules 
furens, 619; Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 101 sqq., with the 
Scholiast on 101; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 26. 1, iv. 63. 4 sq.; 
Pausanias, i. 17. 4, ix. 31. 5, x. 29.9; Apostolius, Cent. iil. 
36 ; Suidas, s.v. Atowo:; Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 
1368 ; Virgil, Aen. vi. 392 sqq., 617 sq.; Horace, Odes, iii. 4. 
79 sq., iv. 7. 27 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 79; Aulus Gellius, x. 16. 
13; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vi.617 ; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 18 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 48). The general opinion seems to have been 
that Hercules rescued Theseus, but that he could not save 
Pirithous. Others, however, alleged that he brought up both 
from the dead (Hyginus, l.c.); others again affirmed that he 
brought up neither (Diodorus Siculus, iv. 63. 5). A dull 
rationalistic version of the romantic story converted Hades 
into a king of the Molossians or Thesprotians, named 
Aidoneus, who had a wife Persephone, a daughter Cora, and 
a dog Cerberus, which he set to worry his daughter’s suitors, 
promising to give her in marriage to him who could master 
the ferocious animal. Discovering that Theseus and Pirithous 
were come not to woo but to steal his daughter, he arrested 
them. The dog made short work of Pirithous, but Theseus 
was kept in durance till the king consented to release him at 
the intercession of Hercules. See Plutarch, Theseus; 31. 4 
and 35. 1 sq.; Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 5; Pausanias, i. 17. 4, 
i. 18. 4, ii. 22. 6, iii, 18.5; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 406 sqq. 
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KWoupevns aphKev. amexvroe O€ Kal Tov AcKa- 
Addou métpov. Bovropevos 8é alua tais Wuxais 
Tapacxérbar, play TOV “Awdou Boov dméapater. 
0 O& vé“ov auras Mevoirns 0 KevOwvipmou * 7 p0- 
Kaneodpevos” eis mradnv ‘Hparhéa, _Angéels 
pécos® Kal Tas meupas KaTeayels * vo Tlepoe- 
povns mapyT7an. aitobyTos dé avTod IIXovtT@va 
TOV KépBepor, érétakev o UnhotvrTav cyew xepis 
ov eixev Omhov Kpatoovra. o 6é ebpav avTov 
ert tais mvAaLs Tob "Ax épovtos, TO Te Odpakt 
oupmredpparywevos Kal TH AeovTi} cvoxerracels, 
meptBarov ™ Kepany Tas Xetpas ovK avijce® 
KpaTav kal dyXeov TO Onpiov, € Eos emeice, Kaltrep 
SAKVOMLEVOS b7rd Tob KaTa THY OvpaY SpdxovTos. 
cvrAr\aBov odv avtov hee dia TpoShvos tromoa- 
pevos Tv avaBacw. ~AcKkddadov pev ovv 
Anpytnp éroincev atov,® “Hpaxr4#s 5é Evpucbe? 
delEas TOV KépBepov maniv éxcomio ev eis “ Acdov. 
VI. Mera dé tovs aOdous “Hpaxnijs abiKkopevos 
els OnBas Meydpav pev &dmxev "lode, avtos 8é 
yaar Oérwv éruvOdveto Rvputov Oixadias 
duvacTny aOXov mporeBercévar ! TOV Tonns THS 
Ouyatpos yamov TO vixnoavte TokiuKH & avdtov Te 


APOLLODORUS 


1 KevOwrviuov Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 397, Aegius: nv@wvdmouv 
E. 2 mpoxadreoduevos Faber: mpocxadeoduevos HA. 

3 uéoos Faber: péooy EA. 4 Kareayels EK: naredéas A, 

5 ode aviice... Spdeovros E: ovx avijxe, xalwep Saxvdmevos 
imd Tov Kata THY ovpay SpadKovros, Kpara@v éx Tod TpaxhAov Kal 
&yxwv Td Onploy eee A. § érov Aegius: bvov KA. 

7 mporeOerxévar Ee: mporedjva: RR®B: mporedeivar C. 

3 rotich Ei: rotiuchy A. 


! See Apollodorus, i. 5. 3. 
2 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 396 sqq., who calls the 
herdsman Menoetius. 
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Pirithous, the earth quaked and he let go. And he 
rolled away also the stone of Ascalaphus.! And 
wishing to provide the souls with blood, he 
slaughtered one of the kine of Hades. But 
Menoetes, son of Ceuthonymus, who tended the kine, 
challenged Hercules to wrestle, and, being seized 
round the middle, had his ribs broken ;2 howbeit, he 
was let off at the request of Persephone. When 
Hercules asked Pluto for Cerberus, Pluto ordered 
him to take the animal provided he mastered him 
without the use of the weapons which he carried. 
Hercules found him at the gates of Acheron, and, 
cased in his cuirass and covered by the lion’s skin, he 
flung his arms round the head of the brute, and 
though the dragon in its tail bit him, he never 
relaxed his grip and pressure till it yielded. So he 
carried it off and ascended through Troezen.* But 
Demeter turned Ascalaphus into a short-eared owl,® 
and Hercules, after showing Cerberus to Eurystheus, 
carried him back to Hades. 

VI. After his labours Hercules went to Thebes 
and gave Megara to Iolaus,® and, wishing himself to 
wed, he ascertained that Eurytus, prince of Oechalia, 
had proposed the hand of his daughter [ole as a 
prize to him who should vanquish himself and his 

% Literally, ‘‘ till he persuaded (it).” 

4 Compare Pausanias, ii. 31.2. According to others, the 
ascent of Hercules with Cerberus took place at Hermione 
(Pausanias, ii. 35. 10) or on Mount Laphystius in Boeotia 
(Pausanias, ix. 34. 5). 

5 Compare Ovid, Metamorph. v. 538 sqq. As to the short- 
eared owl (&ros), see D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, Glossary 
of Greek Birds, pp. 200 sq. 

6 With this and what follows down to the adventure with 
Syleus, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31 (who seems to be 


following the same authority as Apollodorus) ; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii, 412-435. 
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APOLLODORUS 


‘ tol lol , 
Kal Tous Taldas avT@ UTdpxovTas.  adiKopevos 
a a , lal 
obv eis Oivaniav kal TH ToELKR KpeiTT@Y avTo@Y 
yevopmevos ovK etvye TOU yduou, "Ipitou pev TOD 
n / a 
mpecButépov Tov Traidwy Aéyovtos Sid0ovar TO 
‘H tal \ 7 / My fat / de \ n a 
pakret tHv ‘lorxnv, Kvpitou 6€ kal tTav Nowrra@v 
/ 
atayopevovt@y Kat Sedouxévar Reyovtwy py 
TexvoTOlnadmevos Ta yevvnOnoopeva maduw 
amoxtelvy. pet ov modw Sé KraTrecav ée& 
EvBoias tro AdtodtKov Body, Kivputos perv 
p SLA e 2 HE / / al es 
évoutev vp’ “Hpaxdéovs yeyovévat tovTo, “Iperos 
dé amictav adixveita mpds “Hpaxdéa, kal cvv- 
Tuy@v Heovte éx Depov” avT@, ceawKdTe THY 
amoBavotcav “Adknotw ‘Adunte, tapaxanel 
oven tio ar Tas Boas. “Hpaxrijs be omuaxvetrat 
kal Eeviter wev avtov, mavels S€ avOis amd Tov 
r / oy + ae n OF be 
PupuvOiwv éppiev adtov tevyav. KxabapOhvar dé 
Oé \ / > a \ , Ul , 
éXwv Tov hovoyv adixvettar tpos Nndéa: LvdAt@v 
Hv ovtos dSuvactns. amwcapévou b¢ Nyréws 
> \ \ \ ‘ Dn / >’ ’ , 
avtov Oa TI mpos Kuvputoyv dirtav, eis ApvKras 
oe: 4 
Tapayevouevos wmd AnipdSouv tod ‘Immodvrouv 
A / \ 
Kabaipeta. Katacyebels 5 Sew voow dia Tov 
> , ’ ; \ J ’ > 
Iditov hovov, eis Aedkhovs tapayevopevos aman- 
1 vevyndnodueva Es yevnodueva R: yevynodueva A. 
2 bepav R: popav A. 





? Compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. v. 392; Sophocles, 
Trachiniae, 260 sqq., with the Scholiast on 266 ; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Hippolytus, 545. 

* As he had killed the children he had by Megara. See 
Apollodorus, ii. 4. 12. 

% The story is told somewhat differently by Homer (Od. 
xxi. 23-30). According to him, Iphitus had lost twelve 
mares (not oxen) and came in search of them to Hercules, 
who murdered him in his house and kept the mares. A 
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sons in archery.!_ So he came to Oechalia, and 
though he proved himself better than them at 
archery, yet he did not get the bride; for while 
Iphitus, the elder of Eurytus’s sons, said that Iole 
should be given to Hercules, Eurytus and the others 
refused, and said they feared that, if he got children, 
he would again kill his offspring.? Not long after, 
some cattle were stolen from Euboea by Autolycus, 
and Eurytus supposed that it was done by Her- 
cules; but Iphitus did not believe it and went to 
Hercules. And meeting him, as he came from 
Pherae after saving the dead Alcestis for Admetus, 
he invited him to seek the kine with him. Hercules 
promised to do so and entertained him; but going 
mad again he threw him from the walls of Tiryns. 
Wishing to be purified of the murder he repaired to 
Neleus, who was prince of the Pylians. And when 
Neleus rejected his request on the score of his friend- 
ship with Eurytus, he went to Amyclae and was 
purified by Deiphobus, son of Hippolytus.4 But 
being afflicted with a dire disease on account of the 
murder of Iphitus he went to Delphi and inquired 


Scholiast on Homer (Od. xxi. 22) says that the mares had 
been stolen by Autolycus and sold by him to Hercules. 
Another Scholiast on the same passage of Homer, who 
refers to Pherecydes as his authority, says that Hercules 
treacherously lured Iphitus to the top of the wall, then hurled 
him down. As to the quest of the mares and the murder of 
Iphitus, see also Sophocles, T'rachiniae, 270-273 ; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 31. 2 sg. (who says that Hercules himself stole 
the mares out of spite at Eurytus) ; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 
417-423 ; Scholiast on Homer, Il. v. 392. Apollodorus seems 
to be the only writer who substitutes cattle for mares in this 
. story. 

‘Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 4 sg.; Scholiast on 
Homer, 1. v. 392. 
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Nayny éruvOdveto THs votov. pH Xpnoumoovans 
d€ avT@ THs IIvOias tov Te vaov cudav HOere, Kal 
Tov Tpimoba Bactdcas xatacKevatery! pavTetov 
idtov. payopuevou dé ait@ "AmroAX@vos, 6 Leds 
inet pécov avtav Kepavvov. kal rodrov Siadv- 
Oévtwy Tov TpoTrov, AKauPBdver ypnopov “Hpakdjs, 
Os EXeyev aTadAayHL avTO THs vooov écecOat 
mpabévt. kal tpia étn AaTpevcavTs Kal SovTt 
Towny tov dovov thy tinny Evpito. tod oe 
xenopyod Sobévtos “Epyis “Hpaxdéa mumpdoKer 
Kal avtov @veitar Oudddryn “lapddvov,? Bact- 
Aevovoa Avddv, 4 THY Hyepmoviay TeXeUToV O 
ynwas Tuaddos Kxatédite. TH pev ovv TipEnY 
xoutabetcav Kiputos ot tmpocedéEato, ‘Hpaxdijs 
dé "Opdarn Sovredwv rods puév wept tHv "Edecor 
Képxwtas cavdAdaBov édnce, SvrAda Se ey 

1 karackevavey EX: karackevace: A. 

2 iapddvov R (second hand), Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 430: 
iopddvov EA. The MSS. of Pausanias similarly vary between 
the forms iapSdvov and iopddvov as the name of a river in 


Elis. See Pausanias vi. 21. 6, with the critical notes of 
Schubart and Walz, of Hitzig and Bliimner. 


APOLLODORUS 





1 As to the attempt of Hercules to carry off the tripod, see 
Plutarch, De EI apud Delphos, 6; id. De sera numinis 
vindicta, 12 (who says that Hercules carried it off to Pheneus); 
Pausanias, iii. 21. 8, viii. 37. 1, x. 13. 7 8q.; Scholiast on 
Pindar, Olymp. ix. 29 (43); Cicero, De natura deorum, iii. 
16. 42 ; Hyginus, Fab. 32; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300. 
The subject was often represented in ancient art; for example, 
it was sculptured in the gable of the Treasury of the Siph- 
nians at Delphi; the principal pieces of the sculpture were 
discovered by the French in their excavation of the sanctuary. 
See BE. Bourguet, Les ruines de Delphes (Paris, 1914), pp. 76 
8qq., and my commentary on Pausanias, vol. v. pp. 274 sq. 

? As to Hercules and Omphale, see Sophocles, Trachiniae, 
247 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 5-8; Lucian, Dialog. 
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how he might be rid of the disease. As the Pythian 
priestess answered him not by oracles, he was fain to 
plunder the temple, and, carrying off the tripod, to 
institute an oracle of his own. But Apollo fought 
him,! and Zeus threw a thunderbolt between them. 
When they had thus been parted, Hercules received 
an oracle, which declared that the remedy for his 
disease was for him to be sold, and to serve for three 
years, and to pay compensation for the murder to 
Eurytus. After the delivery of the oracle, Hermes 
sold Hercules, and he was bought by Omphale,? 
daughter of Iardanes, queen of Lydia, to whom 
at his death her husband Tmolus had bequeathed 
the government. Eurytus did not accept the compen- 
sation when it was presented to him, but Hercules 
served Omphale as a slave, and in the course of his 
servitude he seized and bound the Cercopes at 
Ephesus ;* and as for Syleus in Aulis, who compelled 


deorum. xiii.2; Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, 45; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 425 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xxi. 22; 
Joannes Lydus, De magistratibus, iii. 64 ; Ovid, Heroides, 
ix. 55 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 32; Seneca, Hercules Octaeus, 371 
sqq.; Statius, Theb. x. 646-649. According to Pherecydes, 
cited by the Scholiast on Homer (i.c.), Hermes sold Hercules 
to Omphale for three talents. The sum obtained by his sale 
was to be paid as compensation to the sons of the murdered 
Iphitus, according to Diodorus (i.c.). The period of his ser- 
vitude, according to Sophocles (T'rachiniae, 252 sq.), was 
only one year; but Herodorus, cited by the Scholiast on 
Sophocles (Trach. 253), says that it was three years, which 
agrees with the statement of Apollodorus. 

* As to the Cercopes, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31. 7; 
Nonuus, in Mythographi Graeci, ed. A.Westermann, Appen- 
dix Narrationum, 39, p. 375; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 431, 
v. 73 8qq.; Zenobius, Cent. v. 10; Apostolius, Cent. xi. 19. 
These malefactors were two in number. Hercules is said to 
have carried them hanging with their heads downward from 
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APOLLODORUS 


AvaAtés! tovs tapiovtas Eévous oxaTTEW avayKa- 
Covra, adv Tais pifais Tas aumédous Kavoas” peTa 
Ths Ouyatpos Eevodonns® aréxtewve. Kal mpoo- 
sxav vicw Aorixn, To Ikdpov cdpa ida Tois 
alyvarolts mporghepopevov EOarye, Kal THY vigor 
av7t Aodixyns Ixapiav éxddecev. avtl rovTou Aat- 
danos év Llicn eixova wapatAnciay KaTecKevacev 
“Hpakrei iv vuxtos ayvonoas “Hpaxdis MO@ 
Bareov ws éurvovy érrnke. nal’ dv b€ xpovov 
éXadtpeve Tap 'Oppdarn, AéyeTar Tov él Koryous 
Trovv yevecOar Kal Thy ToD Kadvdwviov Kdmpov 


1 év AbvAld: EA, Miiller, Bekker, Wagner: év Avila Pierson, 
Westermann: tdv Addiov Gale: év abAGu or év dumeAau 
Heyne (conjecture): év @vAAii: Hercher. But Heyne’s con- 
jecture év dumeAaui may be right; for a place Aulis in Lydia 
is otherwise unknown, and the mention of the vineyards 
seems essential to the sense. Compare Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 31. 7, Svaéa 5€ Tos wapidvras ~évous avvapmdfovTa Kal Tovs 
Gumehavas oxanrew avayavovra; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 
432 sq., Zvrdéa nal roy Addiov, BidCovras robs Eévous || Tovs 
dpmeAwvas aitav oxdmrew Sovdclas tpdrw. Tzetzes appears 
to have made two men out of Syleus the Lydian: his version 
favours Gale’s conjecture in the present passage of Apollo- 
dorus. The passage should perhaps be rewritten as follows: 
Svadéa be roy Avdiov robs mapidvras tévous <Tovs aumeAGvas> 
oxamtew avayKacovra, aiv tats pilas Tas duméAous avacmdoas 
«TA. See the next note. 

2 xavous E: oxayas A: oxdoas Meineke. We should per- 
haps read dvaondoas, comparing Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii, 435, 
Kal mpodceAduvous dvaona Kal rovTov Tas duméAovs. The up- 
rooted vines are shown at the feet of Hercules and Syleus in 
a vase-painting. See W.H. Roscher, Lexikon d. griech. u. 
rém. Myth. iii. 1622. 

3 Bevoddcns EC; Zevodinns RAB, Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii, 434. 





apole. They are so represented in Greek art. See W. H. 
Roscher, Lexikon der griech. und rém. Mythologie, ii. 1166 8qq. 
The name Cercopes seems to mean “‘ tailed men,” (from xépxos, 
‘*tail”). One story concerning them was that they were 
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passing strangers to dig, Hercules killed him with his 
daughter Xenodice, after burning the vines with the 
roots. And having putin to the island of Doliche, he 
saw the body of Icarus washed ashore and buried it, 
and he called the island Icaria instead of Doliche. In 
return Daedalus made a portrait statue of Hercules 
at Pisa, which Hercules mistook at night for living 
and threw a stone and hit it. And during the time 
of his servitude with Omphale it is said that the 
voyage to Colchis? and the hunt of the Calydonian 


deceitful men whom Zeus punished by turning them into 
apes, and that the islands of Ischia and Procida, off the 
Bay of Naples, were called Pithecusae (‘‘ Ape Islands”) after 
them. See Harpocration, s.v. Képxwy ; Eustathius, on Homer, 
Od. xix. 247, p. 1864; Ovid, Metamorph, xiv. 88 sqg. Accord- 
ing to Pherecydes, the Cercopes were turned into stone. See 
Scholiast on Lucian, Alexander, 4, p. 181, ed. H. Rabe. The 
story of Hercules and the Cercopes has been interpreted as a 
reminiscence of Phoenician traders bringing apes to Greek 
markets. See O. Keller, Thiere des classischen Alterthums 
(Innsbruck, 1887), p. 1. The interpretation may perhaps be 
supported by an Assyrian bas-relief which represents a Hercu- 
lean male figure carrying an ape on his head and leading 
another ape by a leash, the animals being apparently brought 
as tribute to a king. See O. Keller, op. cit., p. 11, fig. 2; 
gee et Chipiez, Histoire de Art dans T Antiquité, ii. 547, 
g. 254. 

1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31.7; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
ii. 432 sq.; Conon, Narrat. 17. Euripides wrote a satyric 
play on the subject. See J'ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck*, pp. 575 sqqg. The legend may be based on 
a custom practised by vine-dressers on passing strangers. See 
W. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, pp.12,538q.,who, 
for the rough jests of vine-dressers in antiquity, refers to 
Horace, Sat. i. 8. 28 sqq.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xviii. 26. 66: (249). 

2 That is, the voyage of the Argo. See above, i. 9. 16 sqq. 
As to the hunt of the Calydonian boar, see above, i. 8. 2 sqq. 
As to the clearance of the Isthmus by Theseus, see below, 
lii. 16, and the Lpitome, i. 1 sqq. 
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Onpav, Kat Onoéa twapayevomevov €k eae 
tov lo@ pov kabapar. 

Mera éé TH ANaTpelay arradraryels THS vorou 
emt “Idov emer TEVTNKOVTOPOLS onToKaibera, 
avva0poicas otpatoy avdpav apia Tov Exovatos | 
Jedovt@v otparever Gar, katatretcas 8 eis 
"TXtov Tay Hey TOV ved pudanny Ouerei ware 
AuTrEV, autos O€ peTa TOY Arov dproréwy Sppa 
emt TID TOA. TaparyevoLEevos dé éml Tas vavs ] 
ou 7@ TAHOE. Aaopédov ‘Ouxréa bey amex Tee 
Haxopevon, ameracbels! 5é€ bd TaV pera ‘H ; 
KéEouS émrohvopKetro. Ths Oé mohsopKias veal 
oTdans pynEas TO TetXos Tedapoov TPOTOS elo rOev | 
eis THY TOALY, Kal wETa TOUTOV ‘Hpaxdijs. ws de 
éGedoaro Teranava mparov sigehpuOora, oT a- 
odpevos TO Eidos ém adtov ppua,® wndéva 6érov | 
éavtod «peitrova vomiferOat. acuvdav dé TOUTO 
Tehapov AiBous myo tov KEeUpLevOUS ovr Opouke, j 
Tov 6é épopévou Ti mpatrou Bopov elev “Hpak- . 
éous KkatacKevatery KadXLvikov. oO dé érawéeoas, 
OS etre THY TOW; Katarofevoas Aaopédovta kal 
TOUS maidas avTov xwpls To8dpxou, Tedapave 
aptatetov ‘Horovny thv Aaopédovtos Ouyarépa © 


1 GredAacbels A: &medabels R*, Heyne, Westermann, Miil- 
ler, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. On the form of the aorist 
édagbels, see Veitch, Greek Verbs (Oxford, 1879), p. 240. 

2 Spua E: xfer A, Wagner. 





' As to the siege and capture of Troy by Hercules, see 
Homer, Jl. vy. 640— 643, 648-651; Pindar, Isthm. vi. 26 (38) 
8qq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 32; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 443 
sq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 34; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 213- 
217, xiii, 22 sqg.; Hyginus, Fab. '89. The account given by 
Diodorus agrees so closely in matter, though not in words, 
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boar took place, and that Theseus on his way from 
Troezen cleared the Isthmus of malefactors. 

After his servitude, being rid of his disease he 
mustered an army of noble volunteers and sailed for 
Ilium with eighteen ships of fifty oars each! And 
having come to port at Ilium, he left the guard of 
the ships to Oicles * and himself with the rest of the 
champions set out to attack the city. Howbeit Lao- 
medon marched against the ships with the multitude 
and slew Oicles in battle, but being repulsed by the 
troops of Hercules, he was besieged. The siege 
once laid, Telamon was the first to breach the wall 
and enter the city, and after him Hercules. But 
when he saw that Telamon had entered it first, he 
drew his sword and rushed at him, loath that anybody 
should be reputed a better man than himself. Per- 
ceiving that, Telamon collected stones that layto hand, 
and when Hercules asked him what he did, he said he 
was building an altar to Hercules the Glorious Vic- 
tor.* Hercules thanked him, and when he had taken 
the city and shot down Laomedon and his sons, except 
Podarces, he assigned Laomedon’s daughter Hesione 


with that of Apollodorus that both authors probably drew on 
the same source. Homer, with whom Tzetzes agrees, says 
that Hercules went to Troy with only six ships. Diodorus 
notices the Homeric statement, but mentions that according 
to some the fieet of Hercules numbered ‘‘ eighteen long ships.” 

2 As to Oicles at Troy, compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 32.3 ; 
Pausanias, viii. 36. 6, who says that his tomb was shown 
near Megalopolis in Arcadia. Sophocles seems to have 
written a play called Oicles, though there is some doubt as 
to the spelling of the name. See The Fragments of Sophocles, 
ed. A.C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 119. 

* This incident is recorded also by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lyco- 


' phron, 469) ; but according to him the title which Telamon 
applied to Hercules at the altar was Averter of Ills (Aleai- 


kakos), not Glorious Victor (Kallinikos). 
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didwot, Kal TAUTH cuyxeopel TOV aixwarkwror o ov 
nOerev dryer Oar. Ths O€ aipouperns: Tov adedpov 
Ilodapxnv, &bn deiy 1 pOTOV avrov dodAOY 
yever@at, Kal TOTE Tl ToTe Sodoay cyt avtoo ! 
AaBeiv adrov. 1% 5é mumpacKkopévou Thy KaNUTT- 
pav aderouévn Tis Keharhs avtédwxev: 60ev 
Tlodapens Upiapos eer On. 

VII. Wréovtos 6 aro Tpotas “Hpawdeous 
Hpa yarerovs ereue? yeruovas: ep’ ols 
ayavanThoas Zevs ex pemacev avuTny ef ‘Odwprrov. 
Tpooemhet dé “Hpaxrrs TH K6: Kal vopicavtes 
avtTov of Keor Ago TpiKov diye Toop, Bar- 
Lovres ALOors mpoomneW €x@rvov. Oo O¢ Biacd- 
pevos avtiy vuxtos® etre, Kal tov PBaciréa 
Edpurvunxor, ‘AotuTanaias maida Kal Tloce:ddvos, 
exTEWen. eTpaOn Sé kara THY maynv ‘Hpaxdijs 
vo Xadxwbovtos, Kat Atos efapTraaavTos avrov 
ovoev erable. tropOncas 5é KO Fe b0 ’AOnvas * 
eis Dréypav, kal peta Oedv KateToreunoe 
Tiyartas. 


APOLLODORUS 


1 Sodeav avr’ avtov EK: Soto’ avr’ avray A. 

2 éreuve EA: éxémewpe conjectured by Heyne, who rightly 
observed that éwiméumrer is the usual word in this connexion. 
Compare i. 9. 24, Hpitome, iii. 4, vi. 5. 

3 girhy vurrds Wagner: Thy vinta A, 

4 °A@nvas Gale, Heyne (comparing i. 6. 1): "A@nvavy Wes- 
termann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner, apparently 
following the MSS. 





1 Compare Sophocles, Ajaxv, 1299-1303; Scholiast on 
Homer, J]. viii. 284; Ovid, Metamorph. xi. 216 sq.; Tyginus, 
Fab. 89. 

* This derivation of the name Priam from the verb priamat, 
‘*to buy,” is repeated, somewhat more clearly, by Tzetzes, 
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as a prize to Telamon! and allowed her to take with 
her whomsoever of the captives she would. When 
she chose her brother Podarces, Hercules said that 
he must first be a slave and then be ransomed by her. 
So when he was being sold she took the veil from her 
head and gave it as a ransom; hence Podarces was 
called Priam.’ 

VII. When Hercules was sailing from Troy, Hera 
sent grievous storms,’ which so vexed Zeus that he 
hung her from Olympus. Hercules sailed to Cos,* 
and the Coans, thinking he was leading a piratical 
squadron, endeavoured to prevent his approach by a 
shower of stones. But he forced his way in and 
took the city by night, and slew the king, Eurypylus, 
son of Poseidon by Astypalaea. And Hercules was 
wounded in the battle by Chalcedon; but Zeus 
snatched him away, so that he took no harm. And 
having laid waste Cos, he came through Athena’s 
agency to Phlegra, and sided with the gods in their 
victorious war on the giants.® 


Schol. on Lycophron, 34, Moddprnv éempiaro, b0ev Kal éxAnen 
Tplauos. Compare Hyginus, Fab. 89, Podarci, filio eius infanti, 
regnum dedit, qui postea Priamus est appellatus, &xd rod 
molarda:. For the bestowal by Hercules of the kingdom on the 
youthful Priam, compare Seneca, 7'roades, 718 sqq. 

3 See Homer, Jl. xiv. 249 sqq., xv. 24 sqq. 

4 See Apollodorus, i. 3. 5. 

5 With the following account of Hercules’s adventures in 
Cos, compare the Scholiasts on Homer, Jl. i. 590, xiv. 255 ; 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 445; Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 363 sq. 
The Scholiast on Homer (J/. xiv. 255) tells us that the story 
was found in Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus probably follows 
in the present passage. 

® See Apollodorus, i. 6. 1 sq. 
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Mer ov worwv 6é éx Adyeiay éotpatevero, 
, > \ \ \ ‘ 

auvabpoicas “Apxadixov otpatov Kal rapakaBov 
2 \ A GE t > \ a ¢ ay é 
éGedovtas Tov! amo Tis “EXXddos aptoTéwv. 
Avryeias 6é tov ad’ “Hpaxdéous Todepov aKoverv 
xatéotnoev "Hrelwy otpatnyovs EKvputov «at 
Kréatov cvpdueis, of Svvduer tods Tote avOpe- 
mous UTepéBarXov, Taides 5€ Hoav Mondsovns Kal 
Axtopos, édéyovto dé Loceddvos: “Axtwp dé 
> \ S > , / fm 4 al AY 
adendos Hv Avyeiov. avvéBn bé “Hpaxdet card 
Tv otpateiav voojoa Sa tTodTO Kal omovdas 
mpos Tovs Mondovidas érroujoato. ot 5é taTepov 
emuyvovTes aUTOV vooovrTa, éTITiVEvTAL T® OTPA- 
TevpaTls Kal KTEivoVaL TOAAOUS. TOTE pev OvV” 
avexopnoev “Hpaxrijs: ad0is dé ths tpitns 
> / 4 > 4 \ / 
iaOutdbos TeXoupevns, "Hreiwy rods Mondsovidas 
Teprpdavrav auvOvtas, év KrXewvais évedpevoas 
tovtous ‘Hpakrjjs améxteive, cal oTpaTevo dpevos 
él tHv Hyuv efde THY wodw. Kal KTEelvas meTa 
tov traloov Avyeiav xatnyaye Pura, Kal TOUT@ 
‘ / yA ” \ \ \ > 
THv Bacireiayv édmxev. €Onxe 5€ Kai Tov Odvp- 

1 sav d&orav A, Westermann, Miiller. doréyv is rightly 


omitted by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner, following Heyne. 
2 obv E: ody oik A. 


APOLLODORUS 





1 For the expedition of Hercules against Augeas, see 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 1; Pausanias, v. i. 10 sq., v. 2. 1, 
vi. 20. 16; Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. x. 31 (40). 

2 As to Eurytus and Cteatus, who were called Actoriones 
after their father Actor, and Moliones or Molionides, after 
their mother Molione, see Homer, Jl. ii. 621, xi. 709 sq., 751 
89q., Xxiii. 638; Pausanias, v. 1. 10 sq., v. 2. 1 sq. and 5, 
According to some, they had two bodies joined in one 
(Scholiast on Homer, J/. xxiii. 638, 639). According to others, 
they had each two heads, four hands, and four feet but only 
one body (Scholiast on Homer, J. xi. 709). Compare Eusta- 
thius, on Homer, Il. xi. 749, p. 882. The poet Ibycus spoke 
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Not long afterwards he collected an Arcadian 
army, and being joined by volunteers from the first 
men in Greece he marched against Augeas.! But 
Augeas, hearing of the war that Hercules was levying, 
appointed Eurytus and Cteatus? generals of the 
Eleans. They were two men joined in one, who 
surpassed all of that generation in strength and were 
sons of Acter by Molione, though their father was 
said to be Poseidon; now Actor was a brother of 
Augeas. But it came to pass that on the expedition 
Hercules fell sick ; hence he concluded a truce with 
the Molionides. But afterwards, being apprized of 
his illness, they attacked the army and slew many. 
On that occasion, therefore, Hercules beat a retreat ; 
but afterwards at the celebration of the third Isth- 
mian festival, when the Eleans sent the, Molionides to 
take part in the sacrifices, Hercules waylaid and 
killed them at Cleonae,? and marching on Elis took 
the city. And having killed Augeas and his sons, he 
restored Phyleus and bestowed on him the kingdom.‘ 
He also celebrated the Olympian games® and 


of them as twins, born of a silver egg and ‘‘ with equal heads 
in one body ” (icoxepdadous évyviovs), See Athenaeus, ii. 50, 
pp. 57 sq. Their story was told by Pherecydes (Scholiast on 

omer, Jl. xi. 709), whom Apollodorus may have followed in 
the present passage. 

5 Compare Pindar, Olymp. x. 26 (32) sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 33. 3; Pausanias, ii. 15.1, v. 2. 1. 

* Compare Pindar, Olymp. x. 34(43)sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 33. 4; Pausanias, v. 3.1; Scholiast on Homer, JI. xi. 700. 

° Hercules is said to have marked out the sacred precinct 
at Olympia, instituted the quadriennial Olympic festival, and 
celebrated the Olympic games for the first time. See Pindar, 
Olymp. iii. 3 sq., vi. 67 sqq., x. 43 (51) sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 14. 1 sg., v. 64.6; Pausanias, v. 7.9, v. 8.1 and 3 8q.; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 41; Scholiast on Homer, JI. 
xi. 700; Hyginus, Fab. 273. 
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muakov ay@va, [léXomds te Bwpov idpvcato, Kal 
Oedv SHbdexa Bwpors &) edeiuaro. 

Mera S€ tiv ths "Hdbos GAwow éeotpatevoer 
émt Ilvnov, cai tiv modw érwv Tlepixddpevov 
KTelvel TOV dhKtmearator TOV Nyréws traidwr, os 
petaBadov Tas poppas éMaxero. Tov O€ Nea 
Kal TOUS maidvas avTod xepis, Néa topos amré- 
KTELVED" obTos dé? véos av mapa Vepyviows eT pé- 
pero. Kata dé THY paxyny Kal Ghee étpwoe 
TIuXéous BonOobvra. 

“Erov 6 tiv Il drov éotpatevey éml Aaxedat- 
pova, pete Geiy Tous ‘Imroxdwvtos maidas Bédwv: 
apyiveto wey yap avtots Kal dior N»ret ouvepa- 
xngav, waddov dé wpyicOn Ort Tov Atxvpviou 
maida atéxtewav. Oewpévov yap avrov Ta 
‘Immoxowvtos Bacinea, éxdpayov Ktvov Tov 
Mondottixav® én’ avtov épépeto: o b€ Barwv 
riOov érétvye Tod KuVds, éxTpoydcavTes b€ oF 


APOLLODORUS 


1 @ Heyne (conjecture), Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: €é7s 
A, Westermann. 2 obros yap E. 
3 ModAorrixav Aegius: wodmixc@y A. 





1 Apollodorus is probably mistaken in speaking of an altar 
of Pelops at Olympia. The more accurate Pausanias describes 
(v. 13. 1 sq.) a precinct of Pelops founded by Hercules at 
Olympia and containing a pit, in which the ma ge pana: 
annually sacrificed a black ram to the hero: he does not 
mention an altar. As a hero, that is, a worshipful dead man, 
Pelops was not entitled to an altar, he had on y aright toa 
sacrificial pit. For sacrifices to the dead in pits, see Homer, 
Od. xi. 23 sqq.; Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 27; Scholiast on 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 274; Pausanias, ix. 39. 6; Fr. Pfister, 
Der Reliquienkult im Altertum, pp. 474 sqq. 

2 As to the six double altars, each dedicated to a pair 
of deities, see Pindar, Olymp. v. 4 (8) sqq., x. 24 (30) sq.; 
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founded an altar of Pelops,! and built six altars of 
the twelve gods.’ 

After the capture of Elis he marched against 
Pylus,? and having taken the city he slew Pericly- 
menus, the most valiant of the sons of Neleus, who 
used to change his shape in battle.* And he slew 
Neleus and his sons, except Nestor; for he was a 
youth and was being brought up among the Geren- 
ians. In the fight he also wounded Hades, who was 
siding with the Pylians.® 

Having taken Pylus he marched against Lacedae- 
mon, wishing to punish the sons of Hippocoon,® for 
he was angry with them, both because they fought 
for Neleus, and still angrier because they had killed 
the son of Licymnius. For when he was looking at 
the palace of Hippocoon, a hound of the Molossian 
breed ran out and rushed at him, and he threw a 
stgne and hit the dog, whereupon the Hippocoéntids 


Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. v. 4 (8) and 5 (10), who cites 
Herodorus on the foundation of the altars by Hercules. 

3 As to the war of Hercules on Pylus, see Homer, JI. v. 
392 sqq., xi. 690 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, J1. ii. 396 ; Pausa- 
nias, ii. 18.7, iii. 26.8, v. 3. 1, vi. 22.5, vi. 25.2 sq.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 451 ; Ovid, Metamorph. xii. 549 sqq. 

4 See Apollodorus, i. 9. 9, with the note. 

5 See Homer, J1. v. 395 sqq.; Pausanias, vi. 25. 2 sq. Inthe 
same battle Hercules is said to have wounded Hera with 
an arrow in the right breast. See Homer, Il. v. 392 sqq.; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 36, p. 31, ed. Potter, from 
whom we learn that Panyasis mentioned the wounding of the 
goddess by the hero. Again, in the same fight at Pylus, we 
read that Hercules gashed the thigh of Ares with his spear 
and laid that doughty deity in the dust. See Hesiod, Shield 
of Hercules, 359 sqq. 

6 As to the war of Hercules with Hippocoon and his 
sons, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 33. 5 sq.; Pausanias, ii. 18. 7, 
iii.10. 6, iii. 15. 3-6, iii. 19. 7, viii. 53. 9. 
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‘Inmoxowptidat kai tTUTTovTEs avTov Tols oKUTa- 
Rows azréxtevav. Tov Se trovtov Odvatov éxbixov 
otpatiav éml Aaxedatpoviouvs! acvvhOporte. Kab 
Tapayevouevos eis “Apxadiay i€iov Kndéa pera 
TOV Taldwv ov elyev elxoot cuppayelv. Sedvms 5é 
Kygevs un Katadurdvtos aitob Teyéav "Apryetor 
ETLOTPATEVTWVTAL, THY oTpaTeLay Hpveito. ‘Hpa- 
KrRs 6€ wap’ ’A@nvas AaBav ev vdpia yarkh? 
“ , a 
Bootpuxov Topyoves Xreporn® rH Kyndéws Ouya- 
tpt didwary, eimav, éav erin otpatos, Tpls ava- 
oxXovans <éx>' Tov Tex oY Tov Bootpvxov Kal pH 
mpoidovans > TpoT)v TOV TONeLiov ~recbal. TOv- 
Tov yevouévou Knydevs peta tov raiiwv éotpd- 
Teve. Kal KaTa THY waYnv AUTOS TE Kal Of Taides 
avTod TedevTGOL, Kal mpds TovTos “IdiKrHs® 6 
wy J > / € n \ / 
Tov Hpaxréovs aderpos. “Hpardijs 8& xrelvas 
tov ‘Imrmoxowvta Kal tovs tmatdas abtod <Kal>? 
/ 
xXetpwodpuevos tiv Todw, Tuvddpeor natayayov 
Thy Bacirelav Trapédwxe TovTo. 
4 Tlapimy dé Teyéav “Hpaxrss trav Abynv ’Areod 
Ovyatépa otcay ayvody ébOepev. % 88 Texodca 
' AaxeSaiuovious E; Aaxedamovlay A: Aaedaluova Hercher. 
2 xadnh E: xadxoiis A. 
* Sreporn HA: ’Aepdwy Pausanias, viii. 44. 7, Hercher. 
4 é« inserted by Aegius. 
® mpoidobons EA: mpoodotdons Heyne (conjecture). 
8 "Ipudrs E: “Ipucdos A. 
? «ad inserted by Hercher. 





1 Compare Pausanias, viii. 47. 5. 

* As to the story of Hercules, Auge, and Telephus, see 
Apollodorus, iii. 9.1; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 83. 7-12; Strabo, 
xili. 1, 69, p. 615; Pausanias, viii. 4. 9, viii. 47. 4, viii. 48. 7, 
viii. 54. 6, x. 28. 8; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 206 ; 
Hyginus, Fab. 99 sq. The tale was told by Hecataeus (Pausa- 
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darted out and despatched him with blows of their 
cudgels. It was to avenge his death that Hercules 
mustered an army against the Lacedaemonians. And 
having come to Arcadia he begged Cepheus to join 
him with his sons, of whom he had twenty. But 
fearing lest, if he quitted Tegea, the Argives would 
march against it, Cepheus refused to join the expe- 
dition. But Hercules had received from Athena a 
lock of the Gorgon’s hair in a bronze jar and gave it 
to Sterope, daughter of Cepheus, saying thatif an army 
advanced against the city, she was to hold up the 
lock of hair thrice from the walls, and that, provided 
she did not look before her, the enemy would be 
turned to flight.!_ That being so, Cepheus and his sons 
took the field, and in the battle he and his sons 
perished, and besides them Iphicles, the brother of 
Hercules, Having killed Hippocoon and his sons 
and subjugated the city, Hercules restored Tyndareus 
and entrusted the kingdom to him. 

Passing by Tegea, Hercules debauched Auge, not 
knowing her to be a daughter of Aleus.2, And she 


nias, viii. 4. 9, viii. 47. 4), and was the theme of tragedies by 
Sophocles and Euripides. See Tragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 146 sqq., 436 sqq.; The Fragments 
of Sophocies, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 46 sqq., ii. 70 sqq. 
Different versions of the story were current among ancient 
writers and illustrated by ancient artists. See my note on 
Pausanias, i. 4. 6 (vol. ii. pp. 75 sq.). One of these versions, 
which I omitted to notice in that place, ran as follows. On 
a visit to Delphi, king Aleus of Tegea was warned by the 
oracle that his daughter would bear a son who would kill his 
maternal uncles, the sons of Aleus. To guard against this 
catastrophe, Aleus hurried home and appointed his daughter 
peace of Athena, declaring that, should she prove unchaste, 

e would put her todeath. As chance would have it, Hercules 
arrived at Tegea on his way to Elis, where he purposed to 
make wat.on Augeas. The king entertained him hospitably 
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kpupa to Bpéepos KatéVeTo ev TH TEever THS 

"AOnvas. Roum! dé Tis xopas PhOerpopevys, 

"Aneds eloeAOwv eis TO Téuevos Kal épevvncas Tas 

THs Ouyatpos w@divas ebpe. TO pev ody Bpédos 

eis TO TlapOéviov dpos é&eTo. Kal TodTo Kata 

Gedy twa mpovorav écodOn: Ondr)v péev yap apTi- 
1 Aomg. Wagner conjectures Aig, comparing iii. 9. 1. 





in the sanctuary of Athena, and there the hero, flushed with 
wine, violated the maiden priestess. Learning that she was 
with child, her father Aleus sent for the experienced ferry- 
man Nauplius, father of Palamedes, and entrusted his daughter 
to him to take and drown her. On their way to the sea the 
girl (Auge) gave birth to Telephus on Mount Parthenius, and 
instead of drowning her and the infant the ferryman sold . 
them both to king Teuthras in Mysia, who, being childless, 
married Auge and adopted Telephus. See Alcidamas, Odyss. 
14-16, pp. 179 sq., ed. Blass (appended to his edition of Anti- 
phon). This version, which represents mother and child as 
sold together to Teuthras, differs from the version adopted 
by Apollodorus, according to whom Auge alone was sold to 
Teuthras in Mysia, while her infant son Telephus was left 
behind in Arcadia and reared by herdsmen (iii. 9.1). The sons 
of Aleus and maternal uncles of Telephus were Cepheus 
and Lycurgus (Apollodorus, iii. 9. 1). Ancient writers do 
not tell us how Telephus fulfilled the oracle by killing 
them, though the murder is mentioned by Hyginus (Fab. 
244) and a Greek proverb-writer (Paroemiographi Graeci, 
ed. Leutsch et Schneidewin, vol. i. p. 212). Sophocles 
appears to have told the story in his lost play, The 
Mysians ; for in it he described how Telephus came, silent 
and speechless, from Tegea to Mysia (Aristotle, Poetics, 
24, p. 1460a, 32, ed. Bekker), and this silence of Telephus 
seems to have been proverbial. For the comic poet Alexis, 
speaking of a greedy parasite who used to gobble up his 
dinner without exchanging a word with anybody, says 
that, ‘‘he dines like speechless Telephus, answering all 
questions put to him only with nods” (Athenaeus, x. 18, p. 
421 p). And another comic poet, Amphis, describing the 
high and mighty airs with which fishmongers treated their 
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brought forth her babe secretly and deposited it in 
the precinct of Athena. But the country being 
wasted by a pestilence, Aleus entered the precinct 
and on investigation discovered his daughter's 
motherhood. So he exposed the babe on Mount 
Parthenius, and by the providence of the gods it was 
preserved: for a doe that had just cast her fawn 


customers in the market, says that it was a thousand times 
easier to get speech of a general than of a fishmonger ; for if 
you addressed one of these gentry and, pointing to a fish, 
asked ‘‘ How much?” he would not at first deign to look at 
ou, much less speak to you, but would stoop down, silent as 
elephus, over his wares ; though in time, his desire of lucre 
overcoming his contempt of you, he would slap a bloated 
octopus and mutter meditatively, as if soliloquizing, ‘‘ Six- 
pence for him, and a bob for the hammer-fish.” This latter 
poet explains incidentally why Telephus was silent ; he says 
it was very natural that fishmongers should hold their tongue, 
‘for all homicides are in the same case,” thus at once inform- 
ing us of a curious point in Greek law or custom and gratify- 
ing his spite at the ‘‘ cursed fishmongers,” whom he compares 
to the worst class of criminals. See Athenaeus, vi. 5, p. 224 px. 
As Greek homicides were supposed to be haunted by the 
ghosts of their victims until a ceremony of purification was 
performed which rid them of their invisible, but dangerous, 
pursuers, we may conjecture that the rule of silence had to 
be observed by them until the accomplishment of the purifica- 
tory rite released them from the restrictions under which 
they laboured during their uncleanness, and permitted them 
once more to associate freely with their fellows. As to the 
restrictions imposed on homicides in ancient Greece, see 
Psyche’s Task, 2nd ed. pp. 113 sqq.; Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament, i. 80, 83 sg. The motive of the homicide’s silence 
may have been a fear lest by speaking he should attract the 
attention, and draw down on himself the vengeance, of his 
victim’s ghost. Similarly, among certain peoples, a widow is 
bound to observe silence for some time after her husband’s 
death, and the rule appears to be based on a like dread of 
exciting the angry or amorous passions of her departed 
spouse by the sound of the familiar voice. See Folk-lore in 

the Old Tcetisiniont, iii. 71 sqq. 
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, ” ig / > lal / \ > f 

TOKOS EXahos UTETVEV AUTO, Totpéves S€ avEedo- 
\ / r lé > 4 > Ul ” 

pevot TO Bpédhos THredhov exdrecav avTto. Avynv 
5 axe NavtrAiw 76 Loceddvos brepoprov are p- 
morjoat. o d€ TevOpavte TO TevOpavias emxer 
avtTiy Suvdotn, KaKelvos yuvaixa érroimoaTo. 

Tlaparyevopuevos 8¢ “Hpaxr7s ets Kadvddva rijv 

3 ‘ 3 , 
Oivéws Ovyatépa Anidverpay éuvnoteverto,' Kal 
Siatraraicas UTép THY yawov adths mpos Ayxe- 
A@ov elkacuévov Tavpm TeptéxAace TO &repor 
TOV KepaTwv. Kal THY pev Anidverpay yapel, TO 
5é xépas “Ayer@os AamBaver, Sods dvti TodToOV 
To THS “ApanrOeias. “ApuddOera dé jv Aipoviov? 
Ouyarnp, 1) Képas eye tavpov. Ttodrto 84, ws 
Pepexvons réyer, Stvayww eiye® toravTyy woTeE 
Bpwroy } Totov, btep <dv> edEarto* Tus, Tapé- 
xew apOovov. 

1 éuynotedero KA: éuvnoredoato, Argument of Sophocles, 
Trachiniae (€« tijs *"AmoAAodépov BiBArobhnns). 

2 Aiuoviov Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 50, Aegius: &pyevtov A. 

3 elxe Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Faber, Miiller, 
Hercher: xe: EA, Westermann, Bekker, Wagner. 


4 bmep by ebiaito Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: dmep 
e¥iairo HA. 





1 Apollodorus seems to derive the name Telephus from 
OnAh, ‘Sa dug,” and frados, ‘*a doe.” 

2 When Hercules went down to hell to fetch up Cerberus, 
he met the ghost of Meleager, and conversing with him pro- 
posed to marry the dead hero’s sister, Deianira. The story 
of the match thus made, not in heaven but in hell, is told by 
Bacchylides (Hpinic. v. 165 sqq.), and seems to have been 
related by Pindar in a lost poem (Scholiast on Homer, J1. 
xxi. 194). As to the marriage of Hercules with Deianira at 
Calydon, the home of her father Oeneus, see also Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 34. 1. 

’ On the struggle of Hercules with the river Achelous, see 
Sophocles, Z'rachiniae, 9-21 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 35. 3 sq.; 
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gave it suck, and shepherds took up the babe and 
called it Telephus.t And her father gave Auge to 
Nauplius, son of Poseidon, to sell far away in a 
foreign land ; and Nauplius gave her to Teuthras, the 
prince of Teuthrania, who made her his wife. 

And having come to Calydon, Hercules wooed 
Deianira, daughter of Oeneus.? He wrestled for her 
hand with Achelous, who assumed the likeness of a 
bull; but Hercules broke off one of his horns. So 
Hercules married Deianira, but Achelous recovered 
the horn by giving the horn of Amalthea in its stead. 
Now Amalthea was a daughter of Haemonius, and 
she had a bull’s horn, which, according to Pherecydes, 
had the power of supplying meat or drink in abun- 
dance, whatever one might wish.* 


Dio Chrysostom, Or. lx.; Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xxi. 194 ; 
Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 1-88; Hyginus, Fab. 31 ; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 20, 131 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 58; Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 165). According to Ovid, the river-god turned 
himself first into a serpent and then into a bull. The story 
was told by Archilochus, who represented the river Achelous 
in the form of a bull, as we learn from the Scholiast on Homer 
(i.c.). Diodorus rationalized the legend in his dull manner 
by supposing that it referred to a canal which the eminent 
philanthropist Hercules dug for the benefit of the people 
of Calydon. 

4 According to some, Amalthea was the goat on whose 
milk the infant Zeus was fed. From one of its horns flowed 
ambrosia, and from the other flowed nectar. See Calli- 
machus, Hymn to Zeus, 48 sq., with the Scholiast. Accord- 
ing to others, Amalthea was only the nymph who owned the 
goat which suckled the god. See Eratosthenes, Cataster. 13 ; 
Hyginus, Astronom., ii. 13; Ovid, Fasti, v. 115 sqq. Some 
Baa that in gratitude for having been nurtured on the animal’s 
milk, Zens made a constellation of the goat and bestowed 
one of its horns on the nymphs who had reared him, at the 
same time ordaining that the horn should produce whatever 
they asked for. See Zenobius, Cent. ii. 48. As to the horn, 
see A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 501 sq. 
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Xtpatever de “Hpaxdrjs pera Kadrvdwviar éri 
Ocompwrtovs, cai Tor édov “Edupar, hs éBaci- 
Neve Dvdas,) “Aotvdyn TH Tovtov Ovyarpi 
auvveOov tatnp Trnmodépwou? yiverat. dvated@v 
Sé map’ avtois, wéuas mpds Oéoriov era pev 
katéxyew édeye Taidas, Tpeis dé eis OnBas azo- 
aréNrev, Tos dé NoLTTOUS TeccapdKovTa TéuTrELy 
eis Lapd® tiv vicov én amotkiay. yevouéevwv 
dé TovTwy ev’wxovpevos map’ Oivel® Kxovddro 
mrntcas* améxtewev “Apyitérous traida HKiyvo- 
pov® Kata yerpav Sidovta: cuyyevis 5é Oivéws 
ovTos. GAN Oo ev TAaTHpP TOD TaLdOs, dkovTiws 


1 @bAas Argument of Sophocles, Truchiniae: pbdas A: 
évAevs Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36, 1. 

* TAnmoréuov Aryument of Sophocles, Trachiniae (compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1): rpemroAguov A. 

3 rapa Oivet Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: map’ oivetny 
rat A. 4 walcas Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 

5 Etvouov Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. He is 
named “Evvouos by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 50; 
i oma ii. 456) and E’pivouos by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 
36. 1). 





1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 36. 1, who gives Phyleus 
as the name of the king of Ephyra, but does not mention the 
name of his daughter. According to Pindar (Olymp. vii. 23 
(40) sq., with the Scholiast), the mother of Tlepolemus by 
Hercules was not Astyoche but Astydamia. 

2 'The sons referred to are those whom Hercules had by the 
fifty daughters of Thespius. . See Apollodorus, ii. 4. 10. 
Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 29, who says that two (not 
three) of these sons of Hercules remained in Thebes, and that 
their descendants were honoured down to the _ historian’s 
time. He informs us also that, on account of the youth of 
his sons, Hercules committed the leadership of the colony to 
his nephew Iolaus. As to the Sardinian colony see also 
Pausanias, i. 29. 5, vii. 2. 2, ix. 23. 1, x. 17. 5, who says 
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And Hercules marched with the Calydonians 
against the Thesprotians, and having taken the city 
of Ephyra, of which Phylas was king, he had inter- 
course with the king’s daughter Astyoche, and 
became the father of Tlepolemus.1_ While he stayed 
among them, he sent word to Thespius to keep 
seven of his sons, to send three to Thebes and to 
despatch the remaining forty to the island of Sardinia 
to plant a colony.? After these events, as he was 
feasting with Oeneus, he killed with a blow of his 
knuckles Eunomus, son of Architeles, when the lad 
was pouring water on his hands; now the lad was a 
kinsman of Oeneus.* Seeing that it was an accident, 


(x. 17.5) that there were still places called Iolaia in Sardinia, 
and that Iolaus was still worshipped by the inhabitants down 
to his own time. As the Pseudo-Aristotle (Mirab. Auscult. 
100, p. 31, in Westermann’s Scriptores rerum mirabilium 
Graect) tells us that the works ascribed to Iolaus included 
round buildings finely built of masonry in the ancient Greek 
style, we can hardly doubt that the reference is to the 
remarkable prehistoric round towers which are still found in 
the island, and to which nothing exactly similar is known 
elsewhere. The natives call them nouraghes. They are built 
in the form of truncated cones, and their material consists of 
squared or rough blocks of stone, sometimes of enormous size. 
See Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de (Art dans l Antiquité, iv. 
22 sqq. The Sardinian [olaus was probably a native god or 
hero, whom the Greeks identified with their own Iolaus on 
account of the similarity of his name. It has been surmised 
that he was of Phoenician origin, Deine identical with Esmun. 
See W. W. Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun (Leipsic, 1911), 
pp. 282 sqq. 

3 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv 36. 2; Pausanias, ii. 13.8; 
Athenaeus, ix. 80, pp. 410 r-411 A; Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
50-51; id. Chiliades, ii. 456 sg. From Athenaeus (/.c.) we 
learn that the story was told or alluded to by Hellanicus, 
Herodorus, and Nicander. The victim’s name is variously 
given as Eunomus, Ennomus, Eurynomus, Archias, Cherias, 
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ryeryevnwevou Tob ovpBeSnxoros, TuvEyve[LOvel, 
“Hpaxris 6 KATA TOY vowov TV puyny vrropéverv 
Oenre, Kal dtéyvo } mT pos Kyvea eis Tpaxiva 
dm veya. ayo bé Anudverpay éml motauoy Kv- 
mvov Hee, év & Kabefomevos Néoaos 0 Kévraupos 
TOUS TapLovras : Sue op6 weve utabod, Aéyov mapa 
Gedy THY TopOpetav cing eva ba Sixavoovyny.® 
avTos pev ovv “Hpardijs TOV ToTapov bé8n," 
Anidverpav be pug Bow aitnbels eméTpeye Nécow? 
Suaxopifew. o dé SrarropOpevon avuTiy émeyelpet 
BidfecOar. ths 6é dvaKpayovans aigBopevos 
“Hpakrjs é&eXOovta Néooov érokevoev eis tH 
Kapoiav. o dé péANoY TedeUTaY TpoaKkared duevos 
Anudverpay eirrep, el Pédoe pid pov T™ pos “Hpaknéa 
EXEL, TO Te ‘yovoy ov adie xara THIS ys Kal TO 
puev éx Tob TPavparos THS axidos alwa oumpigar. 
» O€ ToLnTaca TOUTO épvrarre Tap €avTh. 
AveEv@y 8é “Hpacagis Thy Apuomrav Xwpay, 
atopav tpophs,® amavtyicavtos' Beodapavtos 


1 Siéyvw Commelinus: 5) éyvw A, Argument of Sophocles, 
Trachiniae. 

2 mapdytas Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aegius: 
tapas torres A, Zenobius, Cent. i. 33. 

* 81a 7d Binxaos elvac Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 

+ &éBn Argument of Sophoc les, Trachiniae, Heyne, Miiller : 
dufee EA, Zenobius, Cent. i. 33, Westermann, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner. 

© érérpepe Nécow E, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae : 
erérpevpev tow R&B, 

§ kad rpobijs &mopav Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 

7 §mavthoavros Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 





and Cyathus. He was cupbearer to Oeneus, the father-in-law 
of Hercules. The scene of the tragedy seems to have been 
generally laid at Calydon, of which Gonetd was king (Apollo- 
dorus, i. 8. 1), but Pausanias transfers the scene to Phlius. 
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the lad’s father pardoned Hercules; but Hercules 
wished, in accordance with the law, to suffer the 
penalty of exile, and resolved to depart to Ceyx at 
Trachis. And taking Deianira with him, he came to 
the river Evenus, at which the centaur Nessus sat 
and ferried passengers across for hire,! alleging 
that he had received the ferry from the gods for 
his righteousness. So Hercules crossed the river by 
himself, but on being asked to pay the fare he en- 
trusted Deianira to Nessus to carry over. But he, in 
ferrying her across, attempted to violate her. She 
eried out, Hercules heard her, and shot Nessus to 
the heart when he emerged from the river. Being at 
the point of death, Nessus called Deianira to him 
and said that if she would have a love charm to 
operate on Hercules she should mix the seed he had 
dropped on the ground with the blood that flowed 
from the wound inflicted by the barb. She did so 
and kept it by her. 

Going through the country of the Dryopes and 
being in lack of food, Hercules met Thiodamas 


1 As to Hercules and Nessus, and the fatal affray at the 
ferry, see Sophocles, T'rachiniae, 555 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 36. 3 sqq.; Strabo, x. 2. 5, p. 451; Dio Chrysostom, Or. 
lx.; Eusebius, Praeparatie Evangelii, ii. 2. 15 sq.; Nonnus, 
in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narra- 
tionum, xxviii. 8. p. 371; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
50-51 ; id. Chiliades, ii. 457 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 
101 sqqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 34; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 
300; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. xi. 235; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 
20 sq., 131 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58 ; Second Vatican 
Mythographer, 165). The tale was told by Archilochus 
(Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212). Apollo- 
dorus’s version of the story is copied, with a few verbal 
changes and omissions, by Zenobius (Cent. i. 33), but as usual 
without acknowledgment. 
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Bomdarobvros TOV Erepov TOV TAaVpeV dwoas Kal 
opatas * evMXNTaTO.” as O€ rev 3 els Tpaxiva 
™pos Kijuka, vrodeyOels tr’ adtov Apvoras 
KATETONE UNCED. 

AdOis Sé exeiB ev oppnbels Alyipico Bacinet 
Awpiéwy cuvenaxnoe AaniOat yap mepl vis 
Spov éTFONE WOUY auTe Kopavou OTPATHYOUVTOS, O 
dé TohLopKoupievos émekahécato Tov ‘Hpaxhéa 
BonOov éml péper THS Yijs- BonOnaas dé ‘Hpa- 
ahijs dméxtewe Kopovoy petra nat adX\@v, Kal 
Ty hv dmracav mapédwKev éhevd épav av. 
améxtewe 5€ Kal Aaoyopav * peTa Tov TEKVOD, 
Baotnéa Apvorrer, év ‘Am ohwvos TEmever Sawi- 
pevov, bPpeorny évTa Kal Aambav oUMMAXON. 
maptovta dé “Irwvov® eis povopayiav mpoexané- 

1 Adoas kal opdtas Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: 
Avdoas EA, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker: @éeas 
Wagner (comparing Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 1212, Odoas ebwxeiT 0). 

2 ebwxfsato Ki: ebwxeitro Aryument oy Sophocles, Trachi- 
niae, Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212. 

3 jKev Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 

+ Aaoydpay R, Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 466, Aegius: Aayd- 
pay A. 

5 Irwvov Miiller, Wagner (comparing Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 37.4; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. “Irwy): tev A: “Ireva 


Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aegius, Commelinus, 
Gale, Heyne, Westermann, Bekker, Hercher. 





1 As to Hercules and Thiodamas, compare Callimachus, 
Hymn to Diana, 160 sq., with the Scholiast on 161 (who calls 
Thiodamas kin pees the Dr yopiaus) ; Nonnus, in Westermann’s 
Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, xxviii. 6, pp. 
370 8q.; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i 1212 : 
J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 464 sq. From the Scholiast on 
Apollonius (/.c.), we learn that the tale was told by Phere- 
cydes, whom Apollodorus may here be following. The story 
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driving a pair of bullocks; so he unloosed and 
slaughtered one of the bullocks and feasted.1 And 
when he came to Ceyx at Trachis he was received 
by him and conquered the Dryopes.” 

And afterwards setting out from there, he fought 
as an ally of Aegimius, king of the Dorians.* For the 
Lapiths, commanded by Coronus, made war on him 
in a dispute about the boundaries of the country; and 
being besieged he called in the help of Hercules, 
offering him a share of the country. So Hercules 
came to his help and slew Coronus and others, and 
handed the whole country over to Aegimius free. 
He slew also Laogoras,+ king of the Dryopes, with 
his children, as he was banqueting in a precinct of 
Apollo; for the king was a wanton fellow and an ally 
of the Lapiths. And as he passed by Itonus he was 


seems to be a doublet of the one told about Hercules at 
Lindus in Rhodes. See Apollodorus, ii. 5. 11, with the note. 

2 On the reception of Hercules by Ceyx, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 36.5; Pausanias, i. 32.6, As to the conquest of 
the Dryopians by Hercules, see Herodotus, viii. 43, compare 
73; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1 sg.; Strabo, viii. 6. 13, p. 373 ; 
Pausanias, iv. 34. 9 sg.; Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mytho- 
graphi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, xxix. 6, p. 371; 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 1212, 1218. From 
these accounts we gather that the Dryopians were a wild 
robber tribe, whose original home was in the fastnesses of 
Mount Parnassus. Driven from there by the advance of the 
Dorians, they dispersed and settled, some in Thessaly, some 
in Euboea, some in Peloponnese, and some even in Cyprus. 
Down to the second century of our era the descendants of the 
Dryopians maintained their national or tribal traditions and 
Pe of birth at Asine, on the coast of Messenia (Pausanias, 
aCa)e 

3 On the war which Hercules, in alliance with Aegimius, 
king of the Dorians, waged with the Lapiths, see Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 37. 3 sq. 

+ Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 466. 
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gato avtov Kuxvos “Apeos «cai IleXomias: ov- 

py \ \ a > / e \ 9. it 
atas 6€ Kai TovTov améxtewer. ws be eis "Oppé- 

1 a "A , 2X ¢ \ 0 

viov' Kev, “Apvvtwp avtov 6 Bactreds pe 
Omrwy” odx ela dSuepyecOat- Kwdvopevos 88 Tap- 
lévat Kal TOUTOY aTréxTeLvED. 

"Adixopevos 8€ eis Tpaxyiva otpatiav én’ Oi- 
yadiav aovviOpocev,? Evputov ‘tyswpyioacbar 

fal . 

Géerwv. cuppaxotytwy 6 ait@ “Apxddov Kai 
Myréwv* trav é« Tpayivos wal Aoxpav tav 
"Enixynpidior, creivas peta TOV Traidov Evpurov 

1 "Opueviov Wesseling : dpxouevdv A. 

* wel? Aw” R, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: appa- 
rently omitted in other MSS. __ 

3 cuvhOpacev E, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: ovvh- 
Oporcey A. 

+ MnAtéwy Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Aegius : 
nvidwy A. 





' On the combat of Hercules with Cycnus, see Hesiod, 
Shield of Hercules, 57 sqq.; Pindar, Olymp. ii. 82 (147), with 
the Scholium, x. 15 (19), with the Scholia; Euripides, Her- 
cules furens, 391 sqq.; Plutarch, Theseus, 11; Pausanias, i. 
27.6; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 467. It is said that Cyenus 
used to cut off the heads of passing strangers, intending 
with these gory trophies to build a temple to his father Ares. 
This we learn from the Scholiasts on Pindar (Ui.cc.). The 
scene of his exploits was Thessaly. According to Pausanias 
(l.c.), Hercules slew the ruffian on the banks of the Peneus 
river ; but Hesiod places the scene at Pagasae, and says that 
the grave of Cycnus was washed away by the river Anaurus, 
w small stream which flows into the Pagasaean gulf. See 
Shield of Hercules, 70 sqq.,472 sqq. The story of Cycnus was 
told in a poem of Stesichorus. See Scholiast on Pindar, 
Olymp. x. 15 (19). For the combat of Hercules with another 
Cycnus, see Apollodorus, ii. 5. Lt. 

* It is said that the king refused to give his daughter 
Astydamia in marriage to Hercules. So Hercules killed him, 
took Astydamia by force, and had a son Ctesippus by her. 
See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 87. 4. Ormenium was a small town 
at the foot of Mount Pelion. See Strabo, ix. 5. 18, p. 438. 
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challenged to single combat by Cyenus a son of 
Ares and Pelopia; and closing with him Hercules 
slew him also.!' But when he was come to Ormenium, 
king Amyntor took arms and forbade him to march 
through ; but when he would have hindered his 
passage, Hercules slew him also.? 

On his arrival at Trachis he mustered an army to 
attack Oechalia, wishing to punish Eurytus.’ Being 
joined by Areadians, Melians from Trachis, and 
Epicnemidian Locrians, he slew Eurytus and his sons 


* Kurytus was the king of Oechalia. See Apollodorus, ii. 
6. 1 sg. As to the capture of Oechalia by Hercules, see 
Sophocles, Trachiniae, 351-365, 476-478 ; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 37.5; Zenobius, Cent. i. 33; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 469 
8q.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51 ; Scholiast on Homer, I1. 
v. 392 ; Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 545; Hyginus, 
Fab, 35 ; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 291; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 129 sq., 131 sq. 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 159, 165). The situation of 
Oechalia, the city of Eurytus, was much debated. Homer 
seems to place it in Thessaly (Jl. ii. 730). But according to 
others it was in Euboea, or Arcadia, or Messenia. See Strabo, 
ix. 5, 17, p. 438; Pausanias, iv. 2. 2 sq.; Scholiast on Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, Argon. i. 87; the Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 165. Apollodorus apparently placed it in Euboea. 
See above, ii. 6. 1 sq. There was an ancient epic called The 
Capture of Oechalia, which was commonly attributed to 
Creophilus of Samos, though some thought it was by Homer. 
See Strabo, xiv. 1, 18, pp. 638 sqg.; compare id., ix. 5. 17, 
p. 438; Pausanias, iv. 2. 3 (who calls the poem Heraclea) ; 
Callimachus, Hpigram. vi. (vii.); Hpicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, pp. 60 sqg.; F. G. Welcker, Der 
epische Cyclus (Bonn, 1835), pp. 229 sqg. As to the names 
of the sons of Eurytus, see the Scholiast on Sophocles, 
Trachiniae, 266. He quotes a passage from a lost poem of 
Hesiod in which the poet mentions Deion, Clytius, Toxeus, 
and Iphitus as the sons, and [ola (Iole) as the daughter of 
Eurytus. The Scholiast adds that according to Creophylus 
and Aristocrates the names of the sons were Toxeus, Clytius, 
and Deion. *Diodorus Siculus (iv. 37. 5) calls the sons 
Toxeus, Molion, and Clytius, 
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aipei THY TOMW. Kal Odrpas TOV OLY AUTO OTpA- 
tevoapévov! tovs amo0avovtas, “Immacov TE 
tov Krveos kat’ Apyeiov cal MéXava tovs Atkv- 
uviov taidas, Kal Nadupaywyjoas Thy ToL, 
Ayev “ld\nv aixuddrwTov. Kai mpocoppiabeis * 
Knvai@ tis EvBotas axpwrnpie* Avds Knvaiov 
Bapov ispicato. wédAdwv 5é iepoupyety eis Tpa- 
yiva <Aiyay> tov Kypuxat éreue Nawmpav 


1 grparevoauevww Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, 
Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Hercher, Wagner: orparevo- 
uevov A, Bekker. 

2 rpocopucdels E, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: 
mpocopundels A. 

3 &xpwrnple Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Bekker, 
Hercher, approved by Heyne: ém axpwrhpiov A: én’ axpw- 
tnpl» Heyne (in the text), Westermann, Miiller: em) axpw- 
tnptov Wagner: ém a&xporoAéws E. 

4 Alyay Tov khpvea Sommer, Wagner: toy khpuka E: rov 
xhuka A: «hpuxa Argument of Sophocles, Truchiniae: Alxay 
tov émnpérnv Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 1: rdv Alyay rbv Oepd- 
mwovra Tzetzes, Chiliades, ii. 473. 

1 Compare Sophocles, Lrachiniae, 237 sq., 752 sqq., 993 
sqq-; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 5; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 136 
sq.; Seneca, Hercules Oetaeus, 102 sq., 782 sqq. Cenaeum is 
the modern Cape Lithada, the extreme north-western point 
of Euboea. It is a low flat promontory, terminating a penin- 
sula which runs far out westward into the sea, as if to meet 
the opposite coast of Locris. But while the cape is low and 
flat, the greater part of the peninsula is occupied by steep, 
rugged, and barren mountains, overgrown generally with 
lentisk and other shrubs, and presenting in their bareness 
and aridity a strong contrast to the beautiful woods and 
rich vegetation which clothe much of northern Euboea, 
especially in the valleys and glens. But if the mountains 
themselves are gaunt and bare, the prospect from their 
summits is glorious, stretching over the sea which washes 
the sides of the peninsula, and across it to the long line of 
blue mountains which bound, as in a vast amphitheatre, the 
horizon on the north, the west, and the saute These blue 
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and took the city. After burying those of his own side 
who had fallen, to wit, Hippasus, son of Ceyx, and 
Argius and Melas, the sons of Licymnius, he pillaged 
the city and led Iole captive. And having put in at 
Cenaeum, a headland of Euboea, he built an altar of 
Cenaean Zeus.! Intending to offer sacrifice, he sent 
the herald Lichas to Trachis to fetch fine raiment.? 


mountains are in Magnesia, Phthiotis, and Locris. At their 
foot the whole valley of the Spercheus lies open to view. The 
sanctuary of Zeus, at which Hercules is said to have offered 
_ his famous sacrifice, was probably at ‘‘the steep city of 
Dium,” as Homer calls it (Jl. ii. 538), which may have 
oceupied the site of the modern Lithada, a village situated 
high up on the western face of the mountains, embowered in 
tall olives, pomegranates, mulberries, and other trees, and 
supplied with abundance of flowing water. The inhabitants 
say that a great city once stood here, and the heaps of 
stones, many of them presenting the aspect of artificial 
mounds, may perhaps support, if they did not suggest, the 
tradition. See W. Vischer, Erinnerungen und Hindriicke 
aus Griechenland (Bale, 1857), pp. 659-661; H. N. Ulrichs, 
Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, ii. (Berlin, 1863), 
pp. 236 sq.; C. Bursian, Geographie von Griechenland, ii. 
409 sq. At Dium (Lithada ’), in a spot named after a church 
of St. Constantine, the foundations of a temple and fair-sized 
precinct, with a circular base of three steps at the east end, 
have been observed in recent years. These ruins may be the 
remains of the sanctuary of Caenean Zeus. See A. B. Cook, 
Zeus, i. 123, note 9. 

2 With this and what follows compare Sophocles, T'racht- 
niae, 756 sgqg.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 1 sg.; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, ii. 472 sqq.; id. Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51 ; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ix. 136 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 36; Seneca, Hercules 
Oetaeus, 485 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. viii. 300; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 21, 
132 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58; Second Vatican My- 
thographer, 165). The following passage of Apollodorus, 
down to and including the ascension of Hercules to heaven, 
is copied verbally, with a few unimportant omissions and 
changes, by »Zenobius (Cent. i. 33), but as usual without 
acknowledgment. 
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éo@nta olcovta. mapa o€é ToUTOU Ta TreEpl Ty 
lodny Anidverpa. mudopevn,' kal dcicaca pn 
éxelynp Mad)ov dyan non,” vouicara tais adn- 
Beiacs ® pidtpov elvat TO puev alwa Néoaov, 
TOUT@ TOV YiTOva ey pioev. évdds dé ‘Hpaxdijs 
eOvev. ws d€ OeppavOévtos Tod yiT@vos O Tis 
bdpas ios Tov ypota Eanme, Tov pev Alyav Tov 
TOOM@Y apdmevos KaTHKOVTICEY amd THS + Bow- 
tias,* Tov 6€ yiT@va aréota TpooTepuKOTAa TO 
Tamare cuvatecTa@vTo 6é Kal ai odpKes avrod. 
TOLAUTY ouppopd catacxebels els Tpaxiva em 
VES Kouiterar. Anudverpa dé aiaPopévn TO ye 
yovos éauTny dvnptnoev. ‘Hpakhijs be évTELNd- 
pevos "TrAAW, bs ex Aniaveipas Hv ad’T@ mais 
peo BUTEpos, ‘ToAnv avipwbévta yiwat, Tapa- 

1 gvOouéevn E, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae: muv@avo- 
penn R. 

2 uh éxeiynv uarAdov ayaRnon EK, Zenobius, Cent. i. 33: uh 
mwoAW exelvny ayarhon Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniac. 

3 rats dAnOciaas E, Zenobius, Cent. i. 33: tH aAndela Argu- 
ment of Sophocles, Trachiniae. 

4 ard ris Bowrtias EA. The words are clearly corrupt. 
Various emendations have been proposed : ad Tis a&pwpelas 
Heyne: amd tijs mapwpelas Westermann : amd ris dkpotoA€éws 
Wagner (comparing iii. 5. 8). We should perhaps read amd 
Tod &kpwrnplov, comparing axpwrnpl» above. I have trans- 
lated accordingly, Commelinus and Gale add the words 
eis Thy EvBotkny OddAacoay in brackets. This may possibly 
be the true reading. Compare Ovid, Metamorph. ix, 21 sq: 

‘*Corripit Alcides, et terque quaterque rotatum 
Mittit in Luboicas tormento fortius undas.” 

Ovid is followed by the Vatican Mythographers (‘in Hubo- 
icas projecit undas,” ‘* Huboico mari immersit”). See Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp. 21, 132 (First Vatican Mythographer, 58 ; Second Vati- 
can Mytho rapher, 165). Hercher omits the words amd rijs 
Botwrlas and inserts he words eis rhy 6dAccoay, alleging the 
authority of the Argument to the Trachiniae of Sophocles, 
where, however, the words do not occur. 
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From him Deianira learned about lole, and fearing 
that Hercules might love that damsel more than her- 
self, she supposed that the spilt blood of Nessus was 
in truth a love-charm, and with it she smeared the 
tunic.1. So Hercules put it on and proceeded to offer 
sacrifice. But no sooner was the tunic warmed than 
the poison of the hydra began to corrode his skin ; 
and on that he lifted Lichas by the feet, hurled 
him down from the headland,? and tore off the tunic, 
which clung to his body, so that his flesh was torn 
away with it. In such a sad plight he was carried on 
shipboard to Trachis: and Deianira, on learning what 
had happened, hariged herself.? But Hercules, after 
charging Hyllus his elder son by Deianira, to marry 
Iole when he came of age,* proceeded to Mount 


1 That is, the ‘‘fine raiment ’’ which Lichas had fetched 
from Trachis for the use of Hercules at the sacrifice. 

* The reading is uncertain. See the critical note. 

> Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 3. According to 
Sophocles (T'rachiniae, 930 sq.), Deianira stabbed herself with 
a sword. But hanging was the favourite mode of suicide 
adopted by Greek legendary heroines, as by Jocasta, Erigone, 
Phaedra, and Oenone. See Apollodorus, i. 8. 3, i. 9. 27, 
iii. 5. 9, iii. 12. 6, iii. 13. 3, iii. 14.7, Epitome, i. 19. It does 
not seem to have been practised by men. 

4 For this dying charge of Hercules, see Sophocles, Z’rachi- 
niae, 1216 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 278 sqq. It is remark- 
able that Hercules should be represented as so earnestly 
desiring that his concubine should become the wife of his 
eldest son by Deianira. In many polygamous tribes of Africa 
it is customary for the eldest son to inherit all his father’s 
wives, except his own mother. See Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament, i. 541, note 3, ii. 280. Absalom’s treatment of 
his father’s concubines (2 Samuel, xvi. 21 sq.) suggests that 
a similar custom formerly obtained in Israel. I do not 
remember to have met with any other seeming trace of a 
similar practice in Greece, 
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yevouevos eis Oitny dpos (€ote b€ todTo Tpa- 
xwwiwv), xed mupav rroujoas éxéhevoev’ értBas ® 
idanrev. pndevos dé Todt rpdtrew éOédovTos, 
Tlotas wrapiav cata Sntnow Tropviev vdye. 
ToUT@ Kal Ta TOEa édwpnoato ‘Hpakdjjs. Kato- 
pévns Sé THs Tupas NéyeTar vépos brocTay peta 
Bpovrhs avtoy eis ovpavov avarréupar. éxeiev® 
S¢ rux@v aOavacias cal Siadrayels “Hpa tiv 


APOLLODORUS 


1 éxérxevoev E, Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Zeno- 
bius, Cent. i. 833: éxéAeve A. 

2 émiBas Argument of Sophocles, Trachiniae, Zenobius, 
Cent. i. 33: émiBdvros KA. 

3 éxeidev KE, and apparently all MSS. : é@a Argument oy 
Sophocles, Trachiniae. For éxei@ev we,should perhaps read 
EKEL. 





1 For the death of Hercules on the pyre, see Sophocles, 
Trachiniae, 1191 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 38. 3-8 ; Lucian, 
Hermotimus, 7; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 229 sqq.; Hyginus, 
Fab. 36; Seneca, Hercules Octaeus, 1483 sqq.; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. viii. 300 ; Seriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 21, 132 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 58 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 165). According 
to the usual account, it was not Poeas but his son Philoctetes 
who set a light to the pyre. So Diodorus Siculus (iv. 38. 4), 
Lucian (De morte Peregrini, 21), Ovid (Metamorph. ix. 233 8q.), 
Hyginus (Fab. 36), Seneca (Hercules Octaeus, 1485 sqq., 
1727), and the Second Vatican Mythographer. According to 
a different and less famous version of the legend, Hercules 
was not burned to death on a pyre, but, tortured by the 
agony of the poisoned robe, which took fire in the sun, he 
flung himself into a neighbouring stream to ease his pain and 
was drowned. The waters of the stream have been hot ever 
since, and are called Thermopylae. See Nonnus, in Wester- 
mann’s Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, xxviii. 
8: Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 50-51. Nonnus expressly 
says that the poisoned tunic took fire and burned Hercules, 
That it was thought to be kindled by exposure to the heat 
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Oeta, in the Trachinian territory, and there con- 
structed a pyre,! mounted it, and gave orders to 
kindle it. When no one would do so, Poeas, pass- 
ing by to look for his flocks, set a light to it. On 
him Hercules bestowed his bow. While the pyre 
was burning, it is said that a cloud passed under 
Hercules and with a peal of thunder wafted him up 
to heaven.? Thereafter he obtained immortality, and 
being reconciled to Hera he married her daughter 


of the sun appears from the narrative of Hyginus (fab. 36) ; 
compare Sophocles, Trachiniae, 684-704; Seneca, Hercules 
Octaeus, 485 sqq., 716 sgq. The waters of Thermopylae are 
steaming hot to this day. See Adonis, Aitis, Osiris, 3rd ed. 
i. 210 sg. The Vatican Mythographers, perhaps through the 
blunder of a copyist, transfer the death of Hercules from 
Mount Oeta to Mount Etna. 

2 The ascension of Hercules to heaven in a cloud is 
described also by Zenobius (Cent. i. 33), who copies Apollo- 
dorus. In a more sceptical vein Diodorus Siculus (iv. 38. 4) 
relates that, as soon as a light was set to the pyre, a 
thunderstorm burst, and that when the friends of the hero 
came to collect his bones they could find none, and therefore 
supposed he had been translated to the gods. As to the 
traditional mode of Hercules’s death, compare Alberuni’s 
India, English ed. by E. C. Sachau, ii. 168 : ‘‘ Galenus says in 
his commentary to the apothegms of Hippocrates: ‘It is 
generally known that Asclepius was raised to the angels in 
a column of fire, the like of which is also related with regard 
to Dionysos, Heracles, and others, who laboured for the 
benefit of mankind. People say that God did thus with them 
in order to destroy the mortal and earthly part of them by 
the fire, and afterwards to attract to himself the immortal 
part of them, and to raise their souls to heaven.’” So Lucian 
speaks of Hercules becoming a god in the burning pile on 
Mount Oeta, the human element in him, which he had in- 
herited from his mortal mother, being purged away in the 
flames, while the divine element ascended pure and spotless 
to the gods. See Lucian, Hermotimus, 7. The notion that 
fire separates the immortal from the mortal element in man 
has already meteus in Apollodorus. See i. 5. 4. 
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exeivns Ouvyarépa “ABny eynpev, €E Hs avT@ 
maides AreEvapns Kal “Avixntos éyévovTo. 

*"Hoav 6é traides aire ex pev TOV @comiov! 
Ouyarépwr, Ipoxpidos pev ’Avtiréwv ral ‘Immeds 
(4 mpeoSutarn yap Sidupous éyévunoe), Llavomrns 
ey Opewirras, Avons Evundns,* + 6 peta 
*Erirdidos "Aatuava€, Kép0ns "ToBys, EtpuBias 
TloAvAaos, Iatpods 'Apxeuaxos, Mynrivns Aao- 
weowr, Kyurirarns Evpvcarrus, Edpvmvnos Ev- 
Barns, “Ayrains “Avtiddns, “Ovnoinmos Xpue- 
ni8os, "Opetns Aaopévys, Térns Avordiens, 
"Evterlons Mevirrridos,® AvOimmns ‘Inrrrod popes, 
Le elt Evpu ..., Karvnros* “Irmatos,® 

EvBSoias "Oduprros, Nixns Nuxddpopos, “Apyédns 
KrXeoraos, EEdAns "Epv@pas, Bavbidos ‘Oponurr- 
TOS; Erparovinns’ ‘ATpopos, Kedevoravep “Igidos,* 
Aaodons” Avridos,” Avtiomrns ®’AXortos, “Aotu- 
Bins Kanrapnri6os,° Purnido0s Tiyaors, Aio- 
xpntsos Aevewrns, “AvOeias ... , Eupumvays 
"Apyéoixos, Auvdatns “Epatods,’® “Acwridos ™ 

1 @eorlov Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner: @ecriov EA. See above, note on ii. 4. 9. 

2 Etunons R: etulins A: EduelBns Heyne. 

3 -EyreAlSns Mevirmidos C. Keil: orevrediins wevimnibns A. 

4 Eipv..., Kamtdos. The manuscripts (A) read edpu- 
xdmvaos. Commelinus conjectured Eipt«ns: TMvAos, which is 
accepted by Heyne, Westermann, Miiller (conjecturing 
IIvAns). Wagner conjectured Evipirns. 

5 tnxwros A: ‘Innédrns Heyne: ‘Imxd000s Faber: Imrous 
Hercher. 6 “Ipidos Heyne: Yrs A. 

7 “Ayripos Heyne: “Avridos A. 

8 Avridmns Heyne: ’Avriamrns A, 

® Kadauhtidos Heyne: xAaaunridos RRAC: wAauhribos B: 
Kadns phridos Commelinus : KaddArdnulins Hercher. 

10 'Eparods Aegius: “Eparos A. 

’Aownldos Heyne: ’Acwrlins A. 
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Hebe,! by whom he had sons, Alexiares and 
Anicetus. 

And he had sons by the daughters of Thespius,’ 
to wit: by Procris he had Antileon and Hippeus 
(for the eldest daughter bore twins); by Panope 
he had Threpsippas; by Lyse he had Eumedes; 
.... he had Creon; by Epilais he had Astyanax ; 
by Certhe he had Iobes; by Eurybia he had Poly- 
laus; by Patro he had Archemachus; by Meline 
he had Laomedon ; by Clytippe he had Eurycapys ; 
by Eubote he had Eurypylus; by Aglaia he had 
Antiades ; by Chryseis he had Onesippus ; by Oria 
he had Laomenes ; by Lysidice he had Teles; by 
Menippis he had Entelides; by Anthippe he had 
Hippodromus; by Eury .... he had Teleuta- 
goras; by Hippo he had Capylus; by Euboea he 
had Olympus; by Nice he had Nicodromus ; by 
Argele he had Cleolaus; by Exole he had Eurythras ; 
by Xanthis he had Homolippus; by Stratonice he 
had Atromus; by Iphis he had Celeustanor; by 
Laothoe he had Antiphus; by Antiope he had Alo- 
pius ; by Calametis he had Astybies; by Phyleis he 
had Tigasis, by Aeschreis he had. Leucones; by 
Anthea ....; by Eurypyle he had Archedicus; by 
rato he had Dynastes ; by Asopis he had Mentor ; 


1 On the marriage of Hercules with Hebe, see Homer, Od. 
xi. 602 sqqg.; Hesiod, Theog. 950 sqq.; Pindar, Nem. i. 69 (104) 
8qq., x. 17 (30) sq., Isthm. iv. 59 (100); Euripides, Herachdae, 
915 sq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1349, 1350; Ovid, 
Metamorph. ix. 400 sq. According to Euripides (Heraclidae, 
$54 sqq.), at the battle which the Athenians fought with the 
Argives in defence of the Heraclids, two stars were seen 
shining brightly on the car of Iolaus, and the diviner inter- 
preted them as Hercules and Hebe. 

* A short list of the sons of Hercules is given by Hyginus, 
Fab. 162. As to the daughters of Thespius, see above, ii. 4. 10. 
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Meévrop, Hevys ’Apuynortpios, Tuptons Avy«aios,' 
“Adoxpatns ‘Odvptovens, “EXtxwvidos Panrias, 
‘Hovyxeins OiorpoBrns,? Tepuxpdrns Edpuorns,® 
*"Exayxeias* Bovreds, “Avtiwayos Niximns, lart- 
poxros Ilupimmns, Nidos IpakiWéas, Avoimans 
"Epdountros, Auxodpyos® Toktxparns, Boveddros 
Mdpons, Acvximmos Evputédns, ‘Irmoxparns 
‘Immotvyos. ovTor pev ex tov Ocariov® Puya- 
tépwv, x S€ Tov ddrXrov, Anvaveipas <pév> 7 Tis 
Oivéws “TrAXos Kryjourmos TAnvos ’Oveirns,® é« 
Meydpas 6€ Tis Kpéovtos Onpipvaxos Anixdor 
Kpeovtiddns, €& "Ouddrns 5é ’Ayéraos, dev Kal 
To Kpoicov® yévos. Xadxiorns <bé>" ths Evpu- 


1 Avyxatos A, Westermann: Avyxeds Heyne, Miiller, 
Bekker, Hercher. 

2 OlorpéBans L. Dindorf: oiarpéBAns A. 

3 Etptwy Heyne, Miiller. 

4 *EAaxelas Heyne, Bekker: éAevxelas A, Westermann, 
Miiller: Aoxfas Hercher. 

5 Avkotpyos Hercher, Wagner. ‘The MSS. (A) add Av«cos, 
which Heyne proposed to omit. Westermann reads Avuxoip- 
yos*, Avkios Tokixparns, supposing that the name of Lycurgus’s 
mother is lost, and that Lycius was the son of Toxicrate. 
Miiller edits the passage similarly. Bekker brackets 
Adbxios. 

6 @eontov Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner: @eoriouv A, 7 wev inserted by Heyne. 

8 TAnvds ’Oveirns Gale: yAnkisoveirns A: PAnveds ‘Odlrns 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1. 

® Kpotoov Aegius: xpnotov A. ™ 3¢ inserted by Hercher. 





' Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 37. 1. 
* Compare ii. 4. 11 ; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 269, who 
agrees with Apollodorus as to the names of the children 
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by Eone he had Amestrius ; by Tiphyse he had Lyn- 
caeus ; by Olympusa he had Halocrates; by Helico- 
nis he had Phalias; by Hesychia he had Oestrobles; 
by Terpsicrate he had Euryopes; by Elachia he had 
Buleus ; by Nicippe he had Antimachus; by Pyrippe 
he had Patroclus; by Praxithea he had Nephus; by 
Lysippe he had Erasippus; by Toxicrate he had Ly- 
eurgus ; by Marse he had Bucolus; by Eurytele he 
had Leucippus ; by Hippocrate he had Hippozygus. 
These he had by the daughters of Thespius. And 
he had sons by other women: by Deianira, daughter 
of Oeneus, he had Hyllus, Ctesippus, Glenus and 
Onites ;1 by Megara, daughter of Creon, he had 
Therimachus, Deicoén, and Creontiades;2 by Om- 
phale he had Agelaus,? from whom the family of 
Croesus was descended ;* by Chalciope, daughter 


whom Hercules had by Megara. But other writers gave 
different lists. Dinias the Argive, for example, gave the 
three names mentioned by Apollodorus, but added to them 
Deion. See the Scholiast on Pindar, Isthm. v. 61 (104). 

% Diodorus Siculus (iv. 31.8) and Ovid (Heroides, ix. 53.sq.) 
give Lamus as the name of the son whom Omphale bore to 
Hercules. 

* According to Herodotus (i.7) the dynasty which preceded 
that of Croesus on the throne of Sardes traced their descent 
from Alcaeus, the son of Hercules by a slave girl. It is a 
curious coincidence that Croesus, like his predecessor or an- 
cestor Hercules, is said to have attempted to burn himself on a 
pyre when the Persians captured Sardes. See Bacchylides, iii. 
24-62. The tradition is supported by the representation of 
the scene on a red-figured vase, which may have been painted 
about forty years after the capture of Sardes and the death 
or captivity of Croesus. See Bauméister, Denkmdler des 
klassischen Altertums, ii. 796, fig. 860. Compare Adonis, 
Aitis, Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 174 sqqg. The Hercules whom Greek 
tradition associated with Omphale was probably an Oriental 
deity identical with the Sandan of Tarsus. See Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, i. 124 sqq. 
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mvrou! Bettados, Enixaotyns This Avyéou*® Oec- 
tanos, LlapOevorns Tis Vtupparov Evypns, Adyns 
ths "AXeod Trrchos, “Aotudxns ths DvdavTos 
TAnorepos, "Actudapelas tis *Apdvtopos Krn- 
aurmos, Avtovons ths Tecpéws Tadaipov. 

VIII. Metacravtos 5é “Hpaxdéous eis Beods of 
maides avtov duyovtes Etpucbéa mpos Kiyuca 
mapeyéevovto. ws dé éxeivous éxdiddvar AéyovTOS 
Evpvabéws cal morepnov arrethodvTos ededoiKeoay, 
Tpayiva kataditrovtes Sua tis “EAXdbos epvyor. 
Suwmxopevor 58 HAOov eis "AOnvas, kal rabeoOértes 
éml Tov édéov Bwpov nEiovy BonOetaobar. “APnvator 
Sé ov éxdid0vtes avtods mpos Tov Kipuabéa 
moAenov UTécTnGaV, Kal Tods pev Taidas avTOD 
"AréEavdpov “Idipédovta EdpiPiov Mévtopa Ile- 
pimndnv amréxtewav: avtov dé Kipucbéa devyorra 
eh’ dppatos Kal métpas Sn TapurTevovta XKel- 

1 EdpumbAou Aegius : EdpurtAns A. 
* Abyéov Heyne: aiyéou A. 





1 See above, ii. 7. 4, and below, iii. 9. 1. 

2 See above, ii. 7. 6. 

3 Ceyx, king of Trachis, who had given shelter and hospi- 
tality to Hercules. See above, ii. 7. 7. Compare Diodorus 
Siculus, iv.57, who agrees with Apollodorus as to the threats 
of Eurystheus and the consequent flight of the children of 
Hercules from Trachis to Athens. According to Hecataeus, 
quoted by Longinus (De sublimitate, 27), king Ceyx ordered 
them out of the country, pleading his powerlessness to protect 
them. Compare Pausanias, i. 32. 6. 

4 Compare Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 1151, who 
mentions that the Heraclids took refuge at the altar of Mercy. 
As to the altar of Mercy see below, iii. 7.1 note. Apollodorus 
has omitted a famous episode in the war which the Athenians 
waged with the Argives in defence of the children of Hercules. 
An oracle having declared that victory would rest with the 
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of Eurypylus, he had Thettalus; by Epicaste, daugh- 
ter of Augeas, he had Thestalus; by Parthenope, 
daughter of Stymphalus, he had Everes; by Auge, 
daughter of Aleus, he had Telephus ;1 by Astyoche, 
daughter of Phylas, he had Tlepolemus;? by Asty- 
damia, daughter of Amyntor, he had Ctesippus; by 
Autonoe, daughter of Pireus, he had Palaemon. 
VIII. When Hercules had been translated to the 
gods, his sons fled from Eurystheus and came to 
Ceyx.* But when Eurystheus demanded their sur- 
render and threatened war, they were afraid, and, 
quitting Trachis, fled through Greece. Being pur- 
sued, they came to Athens, and sitting down on the 
altar of Mercy, claimed protection.* Refusing to 
surrender them, the Athenians bore the brunt of 
war with Eurystheus, and slew his sons, Alexander, 
Iphimedon, Eurybius, Mentor and Perimedes. Eury- 
stheus himself fled in a chariot, but was pursued and 
slain by Hyllus just as he was driving past the 


Athenians if a high-born maiden were sacrificed to Perse- 
phone, a voluntary victim was found inthe person of Macaria, 
daughter of Hercules, who gave herself freely to die for 
Athens. See Euripides, Heraclidae, 406 sqq., 488 sqq.; Pau- 
sanias, i. 32. 6; Zenobius, Cent. ii. 61; Timaeus, Lexicon, 
8.U. Badd’ eis paxaplay; Scholiast on Plato, Hippias Major, 
p- 293 a; Scholiast on Aristophanes, lc. The protection 
afforded by Athens to the suppliant Heraclids was a subject 
of patriotic pride to the Athenians. See Lysias, ii. 11-16; 
Isocrates, Panegyric, 15 and 16. The story was told by 
Pherecydes, who represented Demophon, son of Theseus, as 
the protector of the Heraclids at Athens. See Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 33. In this he may have been followed 
by Euripides, who in his play on the subject introduces 
Demophon as king of Athens and champion of the Heraclids 
(Heraclidae, 111 sqq.). But, according to Pausanias (i. 32. 6), 
it was not Demophon but his father Theseus who received 
the refugees and declined to surrender them to Eurystheus. 
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powvidas) xteiver diwEas"” Tos, Kai THY Kebadipy 
amoteuov “Arxunvyn didacw: % b& KepKiot Tovs 
> A bd , > nr 
dpOarpmovs eEwpuEev avrod. 

1 Sxeipwrldas E: xepovldas A. 





1 Traditions varied concerning the death and burial of 
Eurystheus. Diodorus Siculus (iv. 57. 6), in agreement with 
Apollodorus, says that all the sons of Eurystheus were slain 
in the battle, and that the king himself, fleeing in his chariot, 
was killed by Hyllus, son of Hercules. According to Pausa- 
nias (i. 44. 9), the tomb of Eurystheus was near the Scironian 
Rocks, where he had been killed by Iolaus (not Hyllus) as he 
was fleeing home after the battle. According to Euripides, 
he was captured by Iolaus at the Scironian Rocks and carried 
a prisoner to Alemena, who ordered him to execution, 
although the Athenians interceded for his life ; and his body 
was buried before the sanctuary of Athena at Pallene, an 
Attic township situated between Athens and Marathon. See 
Euripides, Heraclidae, 843 sqq., 928 sqq., 1030 sqgq. According 
to Strabo (viii. 6. 19, p. 377), Eurystheus marched against 
the Heraclids and Iolaus at Marathon ; he fell in the battle, 
and his body was buried at Gargettus, but his head was cut 
off and buried separately in Tricorythus, under the high road, 
at the spring Macaria, and the place was hence called ‘‘ the 
Head of Eurystheus.” Thus Strabo lays the scene of the 
battle and of the death of Eurystheus at Marathon. From 
Pausanias (i. 32. 6) we know that the spring Macaria, named 
after the heroine who sacrificed herself to gain the victory 
for the Heraclids, was at Marathon. The name seems to 
have been applied to the powerful subterranean springs 
which form a great marsh at the northern end of the plain of 
Marathon. The ancient high road, under which the head 
of Eurystheus was buried, and of which traces existed down 
to modern times, here ran between the marsh on the one 
hand and the steep slope of the mountain on the other, At 
the northern end of the narrow defile thus formed by the 
marsh and the mountain stands the modern village of Rato- 
Souli, which is proved by inscriptions to have occupied the 
site of the ancient Tricorythus. See W. M. Leake, 7'he Demi 
of Athens, 2nd ed. (London, 1841), pp. 95 sq., and my com- 
mentary on Pausanias, vol. ii. pp. 432, 439 sg. But Pallene, 
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Scironian cliffs ; and Hyllus cut off his head and gave 
it to Alemena; and she gouged out his eyes with 
weaving-pins.! 


at or near which, according to Euripides, the body of 
Eurystheus was buried, lay some eighteen miles or so away 
at the northern foot of Mount Hymettus, in the gap which 
divides the high and steep mountains of Pentelicus and 
Hymettus from each other. That gap, forming the only 
gateway into the plain of Athens from the north-east, was 
strategically very important, and hence was naturally the 
scene of various battles, legendary or historical. Gargettus, 
where, according to Strabo, confirmed by Hesychius and 
Stephanus Byzantius (s.v. Tapyntrés), the headless trunk of 
Eurystheus was interred, seems to have lain on the opposite 
side of the gap, near the foot of Pentelicus, where a small 
modern village, Garito, apparently preserves the ancient name. 
See W. M. Leake, op. cit. pp. 26 sqq., 44-47 ; Karten von 
Attika, Erlduternder Text, Heft Il. von A. Milchhoefer 
(Berlin, 1883), pp. 35 (who differs as to the site of Gargettus) ; 
Guides-J oanne, Gréce, par B. Haussoullier, i. (Paris, 1896), pp. 
204 sq. Thus the statements of Euripides and Strabo about 
the place where the body of Eurystheus was buried may be 
reconciled if we suppose that it was interred at Gargettus 
facing over against Pallene, which lay on the opposite or 
southern side of the gap between Pentelicus and Hymettus. 
For the battles said to have been fought at various times in 
this important pass, see Herodotus, i. 62 sqg.; Aristotle, Con- 
stitution of Athens, 15, with Sir J. E. Sandys’s note ; Plu- 
tarch, Theseus, 13; Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 35. 
The statement of Apollodorus that Hyllus killed Eury- 
stheus and brought his head to Alemena, who gouged out his 
eyes with weaving-pins, is repeated by Zenobius (Cent. ii. 61), 
who probably here, as so often, simply copied our author 
without acknowledgment. According to Pindar (Pyth. ix. 
79 (137) sqqg., with the Scholia), the slayer of Eurystheus was 
not Hyllus but Iolaus; and this seems to have been the 
common tradition. 
Can we explain the curious tradition that the severed head 
and body of the foeman Eurystheus were buried separately 
many miles apart, and both of them in passes strategically 
important? According to Euripides (Heraclidae, 1026 sqq.), 
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Eurystheus, before being killed by the order of Alemena, 
announced to the Athenians that, in gratitude for their 
merciful, though fruitless, intercession with Alemena, he 
would still, after his death, lying beneath the sod, be a friend 
and saviour to Athens, but a stern foe to the descendants of 
the Heraclids—that is, to the Argives and Spartans, both of 
whom traced the blood of their kings to Hercules. Further, 
he bade the Athenians not to pour libations or shed blood on 
his grave, for even without such offerings he would in death 
benefit them and injure their enemies, whom he would drive 
home, defeated, from the borders of Attica. From this it 
would seem that the ghost of Eurystheus. was supposed to 
guard Attica against invasion ; hence we can understand why 
his body should be divided in two and the severed parts 
buried in different passes by which enemies might march 
into the country, because in this way the ghost might 
reasonably be expected to do double duty as a sentinel or 
spiritual outpost in two important places at the same time. 
Similarly the dead Oedipus in his grave at Athens was 
believed to protect the country and ensure its welfare. See 
Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 576 sqq., 1518-1534, 1760-1765 ; 
Aristides, Or. xlvi. vol. ii. p. 230, ed. G. Dindorf. So Orestes, 
in gratitude for his acquittal at Athens, is represented by 
Aeschylus as promising that even when he is in his grave he 
will prevent any Argive leader from marching against Attica. 
See Aeschylus, Hwmenides, 732 (762) sqqy. And Euripides 
makes Hector declare that the foreigners who had fought in 
defence of Troy were ‘‘no small security to the city ” even 
when ‘‘they had fallen and were lying in their heaped-up 
graves.” See Euripides, Rhesus, 413-415. These examples 
show that in the opinion of the Greeks the ghosts even of 
foreigners could serve as guardian spirits of a country to 
which they were attached by ties of gratitude or affection ; 
for in each of the cases I have cited the dead man who was 
thought to protect either Attica or Troy was a stranger from 
a strange land. Some of the Scythians in antiquity used to 
cut off the heads of their enemies and stick them on poles 
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After Eurystheus had perished, the Heraclids 
came to attack Peloponnese and they captured all 
the cities.1 When a year had elapsed from their 


over the chimneys of their houses, where the skulls were 
supposed to act as watchmen or guardians, perhaps by 
repelling any foul fiends that might attempt to enter the 
dwelling by coming down the chimney. See Herodotus, 
iv. 103. So tribes in Borneo, who make a practice of cutting 
off the heads of their enemies and garnishing their houses 
with these trophies, imagine that they can propitiate the 
spirits of their dead foes and convert them into friends and 
protectors by addressing the skulls in endearing language and 
offering them food. See Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
i, 294 sqq. The references in Greek legend to men who habitu- 
ally relieved strangers of their heads, which they added to 
their collection of skulls, may point to the former existence 
among the Greeks of a practice of collecting human skulls for 
the purpose of securing the ghostly protection of their late 
owners. See notes on ii. 5. 11 (Antaeus), ii. 7. 7 (Cyenus). 
Compare Epitome, ii. 5 (Oenomaus) ; note on i. 7. 8 (Evenus). 

1 For the first attempted invasion of the Peloponnese by 
the Heraclids or sons of Hercules, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
58. 1-4. The invasion is commonly spoken of as a return, 
because, though their father Hercules had been born at 
Thebes in Boeotia, he regarded Mycenae and Tiryns, the 
kingdom of his forefathers, as his true home. The word 
(xd@050s) here employed by Apollodorus is regularly applied 
by Greek writers to the return of exiles from banishment, 
and in particular to the return of the Heraclids. See, for 
example, Strabo, viii. 3. 30, p. 354, viii. 4. 1, p. 359, viii. 5. 5, 
p- 365, viii. 6. 10, p. 372, viii. 7. 1, p. 383, viii. 8. 5, p. 389, 
ix. 1, 7, p. 392, x. 2.6, p.451, xiii. 1.3, p. 582, xiv. 2. 6, p. 653 ; 
Pausanias, iv. 3. 3, v. 6. 3. The corresponding verbs, xarép- 
xeo#a, ‘‘ to return from exile,” and kcardyev, ‘‘ to bring back 
from exile,” are both used by Apollodorus in these senses. 
See ii. 7. 2 and 3, ii. 8. 2 and 5, ili. 10. 5. The final return 
of the Heraclids, in conjunction with the Dorians, to the 
Peloponnese is dated by Thucydides (i. 12. 3) in the eightieth 
year after the capture of Troy; according to Pausanias 
(iv, 3. 3), it occurred two generations after that event, which 
tallies fairly with the estimate of Thucydides. Velleius 
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1 Biaryevomevov pbopa Wagner : yevouevou Popa E: yevouevns 
pbopas A. 

2 avexdpnoav ERR®, O in margin : HAGov BC. 
Gepdmovra Faber: Oepamevovra A, 
avrovs Heyne: abroy A. 
Tas... evrordas R: évrodny A. 
Epnee A: Expnge Mendelssohn. 
KaTyet. .. Tov ‘HpaxAéovs. The lacuna was indicated by 
Heyne. Faber proposed to read xariye robs ‘HpaxAécous. 
See the exegetical note. 
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Paterculus (i. 2. 1) agrees with Thucydides as to the date, 
and adds for our further satisfaction that the return took 
place one hundred and twenty years after Hercules had been 
promoted to the rank of deity. 

4 Diodorus Siculus says nothing of this return of the 
Heraclids to Attica after the plague, but he records (iv, 58, 3 
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return, a plague visited the whole of Peloponnese ; 
and an oracle declared that this happened on account 
of the Heraclids, because they had returned before 
the proper time. Hence they quitted Peloponnese 
and retired to Marathon and dwelt there.1 Now 
before they came out of Peloponnese, Tlepolemus 
had killed Licymnius inadvertently; for while 
he was beating a servant with his stick Licymnius 
ran in between ; so he fled with not a few, and came 
to Rhodes, and dwelt there.2 But Hyllus married 
Iole according to his father’s commands, and sought 
to effect the return of the Heraclids. So he went 
to Delphi and inquired how they should return; 
and the god said that they should await the third crop 
before returning. But Hyllus supposed that the 
third crop signified three years; and having waited 
that time he returned with his army*. . . of 
Hercules to Peloponnese, when Tisamenus, son of 


sq.) that, after their defeat and the death of Hyllus at the 
Isthmus, they retired to Tricorythus and stayed there for 
fifty years. We have seen (above, p. 278, note on ii. 
8. 1) that Tricorythus was situated at the northern end of 
the plain of Marathon. 

2 For the homicide and exile of Tlepolemus, see Homer, 
Tl. ii. 653-670, with the Scholiast on 662 ; Pindar, Olymp. vii. 
27 (50) sqqg.; Strabo, xiv. 2. 6, p. 653 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 58. 
7 sq. According to Pindar, the homicide was apparently not 
accidental, but committed in a fit of anger with a staff of 
olive-wood, 

3’ He was met by a Peloponnesian army at the Isthmus of 
Corinth and there defeated and slain in single combat by 
Echemus, king of Tegea. Then, in virtue of a treaty which 
they had concluded with their adversaries, the Heraclids 
retreated to Attica and did not attempt the invasion of 
Peloponnese again for fifty years. See Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
58.1-5; Pausanias, viii. 5.1. These events may have been 
recorded by Apollodorus in the lacuna which follows. 
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APOLLODORUS 


} KAeodalov Gale, bracketed by Westermann and Miiller, 
but not by Bekker, Hercher, and Wagner: kAeoAdov A. 
We should perhaps read ’Apioroudxou. 

2 weioOevras conjectured by Commelinus, preferred by 
Gale; mewévra Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher, apparently following the MSS. Wagner’s note 
meio 0evras A seems to be a mistake for ress Oévra A. 

3 orevuypay thy eipyydartopa, Sekiavy xaTa Toy “loOudby Exovrs 
thv @arkaccav Heyne, Bekker, Hercher: orevuypdy roy rh 
ebpuydatopa Sefiay Kara thy “lobubdy éxovra thy OdrAarcay Wag- 
ner, which I cannot construe. 





1 Pausanias at first dated the return of the Heraclids in 
the reign of this king (ii. 18. 7, iii. 1. 5 ; compare iv. 3. 3), 
but he afterwards retracted this opinion (viii. 5. 1). 

2 This Aristomachus was a son of Cleodaeus (Pausanias, ii. 
7. 6), who was a son of Hyllus (Pausanias, iii. 15. 10), who 
was a son of Hercules (Pausanias, i. 35. $). Aristomachus 
was the father of Aristodemus, Temenus, and Cresphontes 
(Pausanias, ii. 18. 7, viii. 5. 6), of whom Temenus and 
Cresphontes led the Heraclids and Dorians in their final 
invasion and conquest of Peloponnese (Pausanias, ii. 18. 7, 
v. 3. 5 ag., v. 4. 1, viii. 5. 6, x. 38. 10). Compare Herodotus, 
vi. 52, who indicates the descent of Aristodemus from Her- 
cules concisely by speaking of ‘‘ Aristodemus, the son of 
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Orestes, was reigning over the Peloponnesians.! And 
in another battle the Peloponnesians were victorious, 
and Aristomachus? was slain. But when the sons 
of Cleodaeus* were grown to man’s estate, they 
inquired of the oracle concerning their return. And 
the god having given the same answer as before, 
Temenus blamed him, saying that when they had 
obeyed the oracle they had been unfortunate. But 
the god retorted that they were themselves to blame 
for their misfortunes, for they did not understand the 
oracles, seeing that by “the third crop” he meant, 
not a crop of the earth, but a crop of a generation, 
and that by the narrows he meant the broad-bellied 
sea on the right of the Isthmus.* On hearing that, 


Aristomachus, the son of Cleodaeus, the son of Hyllus.” Thus, 
according to the traditional genealogy, the conquerors of the 
Peloponnese were great-great-grandsons of Hercules. With 
regard to Aristomachus, the father of the conquerors, Pausa- 
nias says (ii. 7. 6) that he missed his chance of returning to 
Peloponnese through mistaking the meaning of the oracle. 
The reference seems to be to the oracle about ‘‘ the narrows,”’ 
which is reported by Apollodorus (see below, note 4). 

8 As Heyne pointed out, the name Cleodaeus here is 
almost certainly wrong, whether we suppose the mistake to 
have been made by Apollodorus himself or by a copyist. For 
Cleodaeus was the father of Aristomachus, whose death in 
battle Apollodorus has just recorded ; and, as the sequel 
clearly proves, the reference is here not to the brothers but 
to the sons of Aristomachus, namely, Temenus and Cres- 
phontes, the conquerors of the Peloponnese. Compare the 
preceding note. 

4 The oracle was recorded and derided by the cynical 
philosopher Oenomaus, who, having been deceived by what 
purported to be a revelation of the deity, made it his business 
to expose the whole oracular machinery to the ridicule and 
contempt of the public. This he did in a work entitled On 
Oracles, or the Exposure of Quacks, of which Eusebius has 
preserved some extracts. From one of these (Eusebius, 
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1 érhtaro Aegius: émdocero A. 





Praeparatio Evangelii, v. 20) we learn that when Aristoma- 
chus applied to the oracle, he was answered, ‘‘ The gods 
declare victory to thee by the way of the narrows” (Ni«nv cot 
palvovat Geo) 8’ d5010 orevirypwr). This the inquirer understood 
to mean ‘‘ by the Isthmus of Corinth,” and on that under- 
standing the Heraclids attempted to enter Peloponnese by 
the Isthmus, but were defeated. Being taxed with deception, 
the god explained that when he said ‘ the narrows” he really 
meant ‘‘the broads,” that is, the sea at the mouth of the 
Gulf of Corinth. Compare K. O. Miiller, Die Dorier?, i. 58 q., 
who would restore the ‘‘retort courteous” of the oracle in 
two iambic lines as follows :— 

yeveas yap, ov ys Kapmby éketmov rplrov 

Kal Thy orevuypay ab Toy eipyydoropa 

— tyovta xara Toy “loOpudy Sekidy. 
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Temenus made ready the army and built ships in 
Locris where the place is now named Naupactus 
from that... While the army was there, Aristo- 
demus was killed by a thunderbolt,? leaving twin 
sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, by Argia, daughter of 
Autesion.? And it chanced that a calamity also 
befell the army at Naupactus. For there appeared to 
them a soothsayer reciting oracles in a fine frenzy, 
whom they took for a magician sent by the Pelopon- 
nesians to be the ruin of the army. So Hippotes, 
son of Phylas, son of Antiochus, son of Hercules, 
threw a javelin at him, and hit and killed him.* 
In consequence of that, the naval force perished 
with the destruction of the fleet, and the land force 
suffered from famine, and the army disbanded. 
When Temenus inquired of the oracle concerning 
this calamity, the god said that these things were 
done by the soothsayer® and he ordered him to 
banish the slayer for ten years and to take for his 
guide the Three-eyed One. So they banished Hip- 
potes, and sought for the Three-Eyed One.° And 

} Naupactus means ‘‘ship-built.” Compare Strabo, ix. 4.7; 
Pausanias, iv. 26. 1, x. 38. 10. 

2 Aristodemus was a son of Aristomachus and brother of 
Temenus and Cresphontes, the conquerors of the Peloponnese 
(Pausanias, ii. 18. 7). Some said he was shot by Apollo at 
Delphi for not consulting the oracle, but others said he was 
murdered by the children of Pylades and Electra (Pausanias, 
iii. 1.6). Apollodorus clearly adopts the former of these two 
accounts ; the rationalistic Pausanias preferred the latter. 

* Compare Herodotus, vi. 52. 

* The soothsayer was Carnus, an Acarnanian ; the Dorians 
continued to propitiate the soul of the murdered seer after 
his death. See Pausanias, iii. 13. 4; Conon, Narrationes, 
26 ; Scholiast on Theocritus, v. 83. 

> That is, by the angry spirit of the murdered man. 

6 With this and what follows compare Pausanias, v. 3. 5 8q.; 
Suidas, s.v. Tprd@Oaduos ; and as to Oxylus, compare Strabo, 
viii. 3. 33, p. 357. Pausanias calls Oxylus the son of Haemon. 
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1 Kadnuevp Aegius: Kkadnuévou A. 

2 wovopddAuov, Frazer (compare Pausanias, vy. 3.5; Suidas, 
8.U. TpidpOaduos) ; wovopldAuw Wagner and previous editors, 
following apparently the MSS. 

3 éxxéxonmto Gale, Heyne, for éxéxomro: é&exéxowro Hercher. 
But on the omission of the augment, see Jelf, Greek Gram- 
mar *, i, 169, Obs, 4. 4 rpatns Aegius: mpérov A, 
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they chanced to light on Oxylus, son of Andraemon, a 
man sitting on a one-eyed horse (its other eye having 
been knocked out with an arrow); for he had fled to 
Elis on account of a murder, and was now returning 
from there to Aetolia after the lapse of a year.! 
So guessing the purport of the oracle, they made 
him their guide. And having engaged the enemy 
they got the better of him both by land and sea, 
and slew Tisamenus, son of Orestes. Their allies, 
Pamphylus and Dymas, the sons of Aegimius, also 
fell in the fight. 

When they had made themselves masters of Pelo- 
ponnese, they set up three altars of Paternal Zeus, 
and sacrificed upon them, and cast lots for the 
cities, So the first drawing was for Argos, the second 
for Lacedaemon, and the third for Messene. And 
they brought a pitcher of water, and resolved that 
each should cast in a lot. Now Temenus and the 
two sons of Aristodemus, Procles and Eurysthenes, 
threw stones; But Cresphontes, wishing to have 
Messene allotted to him, threw in a clod of earth. 
As the clod was dissolved in the water, it could not be 
but that the other two lots should turn up. The lot 
of Temenus having been drawn first, and that of 
the sons of Aristodemus second, Cresphontes got 


1 The homicide is said to have been accidental ; according 
to one account, the victim was the homicide’s brother. See 
Pausanias, v. 3.7. As to the banishment of a murderer for 
a year, see note on ii. 5. 11. 

? Pausanias gives a different account of the death of 
Tisamenus. He says that, being expelled from Lacedaemon 
and Argos by the returning Heraclids, king Tisamenus led 
an army to Achaia and there fell in a battle with the Ionians, 
who then inhabited that district of Greece. See Pausanias, 
ii. 18. 8, vii. 8.7 9q. 
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5 eae! Kpeopovrns. én be Tois Bepois ols €0v- 
cay ebpov onpeia Ketweva ot ev Aaxovres "A pros 
ppivor, ot i 5é Aaxedaipova , Spaxovra, ot 8é Meo- 
onvny adwreka. mepl 5é Tov onpeiwv EXeyor oi 
payrels, Tols ev TOV dpdvoy KatadaBovow®* eri 
THS TOMEWS pévew GeLvov (uy yap éxyew adKny 
Tropevouevov To Onpiov), Tovs 5é Spaxovra Kara- 
AaBovras Sewvous émuovtas édXeyov écecOar, TOUS 
dé Tv adwrTreka SoXious. 

Typevos wev ody Tapatrewropuevos TOUS Taidas 
"AyéXaov cal EvpirunXov kal Kadrdiav, tH Ovyatpi 
mpocavetyev “CT pynOoi cal tH TavTns avdpi Ani- 
povtn. dev oi raises melBovol twas * ert moO 
TOV matépa avtav povetoat. ryevouevou dé Tov 
povov THY Baorreiar 6 0 oTpaTos exe edixatwoev 
“Tpvnfe Kat Anidovtnv.® Kpeogovtns dé ov TroNwY 
Meconvns Bacitrevoas Xpovov peta Svo maidwy 
povevbels amréOave. Tlorudovrns dé éBacthevoer, 
av’tav® trav “Hpaxredav trrapyov, cal tiv Tov 


1 €xaxe Hercher. 

2 AaKedaluova EX: Aakedaiuova Aaxdvres A. 

3 xaradaBotow EK, According to Heyne, the MSS. have 
KkaTaBadrovet. 

* rivas Faber, Westermann, Hercher, Wagner: tiravas A, 
Bekker. Heyne conjectured Tiravlouvs from Tirdvn or Tirava, 
a town near Sicyon. See Pausanias, ii. 11. 3-ii. 12. 1; 
Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Tirava, who recognizes the ad- 
jective Tirdos, 

5 “Ypvndw kal Anipdvtny Heyne: dpynbot cat dnipdyTy A. 

6 ards Faber: kal ards Hercher. 





1 As to the drawing of the lots, and the stratagem by 
which Cresphontes secured Messenia for himself, see Poly- 
aenus, Strateg. i. 6; Pausanias, iv. 3. 4 sq. Sophocles alludes 
to the stratagem (Ajax, 1283 sqq., with the Scholiast on 1285). 
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Messene.! And on the altars on which they sacri- 
ficed they found signs lying: for they who got Argos 
by the lot found a toad; those who got Lacedaemon 
found a serpent; and those who got Messene found 
a fox.2 As to these signs the seers said that those 
who found the toad had better stay in the city (seeing 
that the animal has no strength when it walks); that 
those who found the serpent would be terrible in 
attack, and that those who found the fox would be 
wily. 

Now Temenus, passing over his sons Agelaus, 
Eurypylus, and Callias, favoured his daughter Hyrne- 
tho and her husband Deiphontes; hence his sons 
hired some fellows to murder their father.* On the 
perpetration of the murder the army decided that 
the kingdom belonged to Hyrnetho‘ and Deiphontes. 
Cresphontes had not long reigned over Messene when 
he was murdered with two of his sons;* and Poly- 
phontes, one of the true Heraclids, came to the 


2 In the famous paintings by Polygnotus at Delphi, the 
painter depicted Menelaus, king of Sparta, with the device 
of a serpent on his shield. See Pausanias, x. 26.3. The 
great Messenian hero Aristomenes is said to have escaped by 
the help of a fox from the pit into which he had been thrown 
by the Lacedaemonians. See Pausanias, iv. 18. 6 sg. Ido 
not remember to have met with any evidence, other than that 
of Apollodorus, as to the association of the toad with Argos. 

3 Compare Pausanias, ii. 19. 1, ii. 28. 2 sqq., who agrees as 
to the names of Hyrnetho and her husband Deiphontes, but 
differs as to the sons of Temenus, whom he calls Cisus, Cerynes 
Phalces, and Agraeus. 

4 The grave of Hyrnetho was shown at Argos, but she is 
said to have been accidentally killed by her brother Phalces 
near Epidaurus, and long afterwards she was worshipped in a 
sacred grove of olives and other trees on the place of her death. 
See Pausanias, ii. 23. 3, ii. 28. 3-7 

> Compare Pausanias, iv. 3. 7, 
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povevOévtos yuvaika Meporny dxovoay édaPev. 
aynpéOn b€ Kal obtos. tpitov yap éyovca maida 
Meporn Kadovpevov Aimutov! éwxe T@ éavTis 
Tatpi Tpépew. odTos avdpwbels kal kptha KaTer- 
Jay Exteve Llodudovtny Kal tiv watp@av Bact- 
Nelav arréraPev. 


1 Almvtov Heyne: atyvrroy A. 





1 Compare Hyginus, Fab. 137. 
2 Compare Pausanias, iv. 3. 7 sg. (who does not name 
Polyphontes); Hyginus, Fab. 184, According to Hyginus, 
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throne and took to wife, against her will, Merope, 
the wife of the murdered man.!_ But he too was 
slain. For Merope had a third son, called Aepytus, 
whom she gave to her own father to bring up. When 
he was come to manhood he secretly returned, 
killed Polyphontes, and recovered the kingdom of 
his fathers.” 


the name of the son of Cresphontes who survived to avenge 
his father’s murder was Telephon. This story of Merope, 
Aepytus, and Polyphontes is the theme of Matthew Arnold’s 
tragedy Merope, an imitation of the antique. 
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I. ’Ezrel 5€ 70 ‘Ivayerov Suepyopevor yévos Tovs 
, A / , lal € lal , = 
amo Bydou péxpst Tov “Hpaxredav dednroxaper, 
exouévas Néywpev Kal Ta mepl “Ayyvopos. as 
yap piv rAér\exTa, dV0 ArBin éeyévynoe Traidas 
éx Ilocedavos, BAXov Kal Aynvopa. Bros pev 
obv Baciretov Aiyurrtiov tovs mpoerpnuévous 
éyévvnoev, "Aynvwp 8 trapayevopevos eis THY 
Dowixnv! yayet Tyrépaccav nal texvot Ovya- 

, \ > Ud cal \ , \ i 
Tépa pev Evpwrny, maidas 6¢ Kddpov at Poivixa 
kat Kiduxa. tives 6€ Evpa@mnv ove “Ayrvopos 

1 bowlxny Emperius, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: edpamrny 


A, Westermann, Miiller, who brackets the clause mapayevd- 
bevos eis Etparnr. 





1 See above, ii. 1. 4. 

? The ancients were not agreed as to the genealogies of 
these mythical ancestors of the Phoenicians, Cilicians, and 
Thebans. See the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
ii. 178, iii. 1186. Among the authorities whose divergent 
views are reported in these passages by the Scholiast are 
Hesiod, Pherecydes, Asclepiades, and Antimachus. Moschus 
(ii. 40 and 42) agrees with Apollodorus that the mother of 
Europa was Telephassa, but differs from him as to her father 
(see below). According to Hyginus (fab. 6 and 178), the 
mother who bore Cadmus and Europa to Agenor was not 
Telephassa but Argiope. According to Euripides, Agenor 
had three sons, Cilix, Phoenix, and Thasus. See Scholiast 
on Euripides, Phoenissae,6. Pausanias agrees with regard 
to Thasus, saying that the natives of Thasos were Phoenicians 
by descent and traced their origin to this Thasus, son of 
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I. Havine now run over the family of Inachus and 
deseribed them from Belus down to the Heraclids, 
we have next to speak of the house of Agenor. For 
as I have said,! Libya had by Poseidon two sons, 
Belus and Agenor. Now Belus reigned over the 
Egyptians and begat the aforesaid sons ; but Agenor 
went to Phoenicia, married Telephassa, and begat a 
daughter Europa and three sons, Cadmus, Phoenix, 
and Cilix.? But some say that Europa was a daughter 


Agenor (Pausanias, v. 25. 12). In saying this, Pausanias 
followed Herodotus, who tells us that the Phoenician colonists 
of Thasos discovered wonderful gold mines there, which the 
historian had visited (Herodotus, vi. 46 sqg.), and that they 
had founded a sanctuary of Hercules in the island (ii. 44). 
Herodotus also (vii. 91) represents Cilix as a son of the 
Phoenician Agenor, and he tells us (iv. 147) that Cadmus, son 
of Agenor, left a Phoenician colony in the island of Thera. 
Diodorus Siculus reports (v. 59. 2 sg.) that Cadmus, son of 
Agenor, planted a Phoenician colony in Rhodes, and that the 
descendants of the colonists continued to hold the hereditary 
priesthood of Poseidon, whose worship had been instituted 
by Cadmus. He mentions also that in the sanctuary of 
Athena at Lindus, in Rhodes, there was a tripod of ancient 
style bearing a Phoenician inscription. The statement has 
been confirmed in recent years by the discovery of the official] 
record of the temple of Lindian Athena in Rhodes. For in 
this record, engraved on a marble slab, there occurs the 
following entry: ‘‘Cadmus (dedicated) a bronze tripod 
Erariat with Phoenician letters, as Polyzalus relates in the 
fourth book of the histories.” See Chr. Blinkenberg, La 
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GAA Doivixos réyovor. TavTns Leds épacbeis,' 
+60dov atroTiéwy,” Tadpos xetponOns yevopuevos, 
émtBiBacbecioay Sia ths Oardoons éxopicev eis 
Kpyrnv. % 6€é, exe? cuvevvacbévtos auth Avos, 
éyévvnce Mivwa Yaprndova ‘PaddyavOuvv: Kal” 
“Ounpov 5& Laprndov é« Ards cai Aaodapeias 
Ths Bedrepohovtov. adhavois 5é Evpw@rrns yevo- 
péevns 0 TaTnp adths ’Aynvep ént Entnow é€€- 
Tepe TOvS Tatdas, ElT@V pu) TPOTEpOV avacTpe- 
dew mpiv av éEevpwow Evpwornv. auvetEnrbe de 
eri thy Entnow adtis Tnréhpacca % pwntnp Kal 


APOLLODORUS 


' épa@els. In the MSS. there follow the words mimre: 5:6 
THs Saddoons, which, as Heyne says, seem to have arisen 
through confusion with the following émifiBacdeioay did THs 
Oaracons. 

% pé850v amrorAéwy apparently corrupt, omitted by Heyne, 
Bekker, Hercher : ‘Pédov &romAdwy Westermann: pddov aro- 
avéwv Sevinus: xpéxov amorvéwy Clavier (comparing Scholiast 
on Homer, J/. xii. 292, #AAakey Eavrdy eis Tavpoy Kal ard Tod 
oréuatos kpéxov eve): ex pddwy or ék podavos abedoy Wagner 
(comparing Moschus, ii. 70). 





Chronique du Temple Lindien (Copenhagen, 1912), p. 324. 
However, from such legends all that we can safely infer is 
that the Greeks traced a blood relationship between the 
Phoenicians and Cilicians, and recognised a Phoenician 
element in some of the Greek islands and parts of the main- 
land. If Europa was, as seems possible, a personification of 
the moon in the shape of a cow (see The Dying God, p. $8), 
we might perhaps interpret the quest of the sons of Agenor 
for their lost sister as a mythical description of Phoenician 
mariners steering westward towards the moon which they 
saw with her silver horns setting in the sea. 

1 Kuropa was a daughter of Phoenix, according to Homer 
(Il, xiv. 321 sqg.), Bacchylides (xvi. 29 sqq. p. 376, ed. Jebb), 
and Moschus (ii. 7). So, too, the Scholiast on Homer (JI. xii. 
292) calls Europa a daughter of Phoenix. The Scholiast on 
Plato (T’imaeus, p. 24) speaks of Kuropa as a daughter of 
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not of Agenor but of Phoenix.1 Zeus loved her, 
and turning himself into a tame bull, he mounted 
her on his back and conveyed her through the sea 
to Crete.2. There Zeus bedded with her, and she 
bore Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys ;? but 
according to Homer, Sarpedon was a son of Zeus by 
Laodamia, daughter of Bellerophon. On the dis- 
appearance of Europa her father Agenor sent out 
his sons in search of her, telling them not to return 
until they had found Europa. With them her 
mother, Telephassa, and Thasus, son of Poseidon, or 


Agenor, or of Phoenix, or of Tityus. Some said that Cadmus 
also was a son, not of Agenor, but of Phoenix (Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iii. 1186). 

2 Compare Moschus, ii. 77 sqq.; Scholiast on Homer, JI. xii. 
292 ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 78.1; Lucian, Dial. Marin. xv.; 
id. De dea Syria, 4 ; Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 836 sqq.; id. Fasti, 
v. 603 sqqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 178 ; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 47, 100 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 148 ; Second Vatican Mythographer, 76). The 
connexion which the myth of Zeus and Europa indicates 
between Phoenicia and Crete receives a certain confirmation 
from the worship at Gaza of a god called Marnas, who was 
popularly identified with the Cretan Zeus. His name was 
thought to be derived from a Cretan word marna, meaning 
‘*maiden”; so that, as Mr. G. F. Hill has pointed out, 
marnas might signify ‘‘ young man.” The city is also said 
to have been called Minoa, after Minos. See Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. Tdé¢a. The worship of Marnas, ‘‘the Cretan 
Zeus,” persisted at Gaza till 402 a.p., when it was finally 
suppressed and his sanctuary, the Marneion, destroyed. See 
Mark the Deacon’s Life of Porphyry, Bishop of Gaza, 64-71, 
pp. 73-82, G. F. Hill’s translation (Oxford, 1913). From this 
work (ch. 19, p. 24) we learn that Marnas was regarded as 
the lord of rain, and that prayer and sacrifice were offered to 
him in time of drought. As to the god and his relation to 
Crete, see G. F. Hill’s introduction to his translation, pp. 
Xxxii,-xxxviii. 

* Compare Scholiast on Homer, Ji. xii. 292; Hyginus, 
Fab.178. 4 Homer, Jl. ii, 198 sq. 
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Wacos o Ilocedavos, ws b€ Depexvdns pyoi 
Kinduxos.t as 6€ macav rrovodpevos Entnow ev- 
petv hoav Kipwrny dadivaro, thy eis otKov 
dvaKkom.dnv aroyvovtes aAdNos aANaYXOD KaTe- 
Knoar, Dotwé uev ev Dowixn,® Kite & Dowikns 
TAnctov, Kal* racav thy vd éavTov Keipevny 
Xopav toTau@ avveyyus Tlvpaum Kadrsxiav 
exadrece” Kadéuos d€ cat Tnrépacca ev Opaxyn 
KaT@Knoav. opoiws S€ Kal Odaos ev Opaky ® 
KTicas TOMY Oacov KaT@Knoer. 

Etiporny dé yhpas “Aactépios’ o Kpnrov 
Suvdatys Tovs €x TavTns Taidas etpehev. ot O€ 
ws éTedNeLwOnoay, mpos adAAHAOUS éoTaciacar’ 
iaxovot yap Epwra maidos bs éxadeito MidnrTos, 
"AmrorA@vos S€ Hv Kal Apeias THs KXeoxov. Tod 
5€ maldos Tpos Lapmrnddva wadrov oixeiws Exov- 
Tos Toveunoas Mivas émporépnoev. ot Se ev- 


' KfAtwos Heyne: iiAtnios A. 

2 kar@xnoay RAO: Kargnioay A, 

3 év bowley Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: oiwliny A, 

* $s nal Hercher. 

5 Kal macay Thy bp’ EavTod Kemevny Xwpay ToTau@ aivVEyyuS 
Tlupdup Kidtclay éxddece Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bek- 
ker. This seems to be the reading of all the MSS. Wagner 
alters the passage as follows: xal macay Thy Keimévny X@pav 
roTrau@ oiveyyus Tlupdum Kirrclay dd’ éavrod éxddeoe, ** And 
he called all the country near the river Pyramus after him- 
self Cilicia.” But with this rearrangement the words Ke:- 
bévny xXwpay become ungrammatical as they stand, and to 
restore the grammar they must be transposed and placed 
after Tupduw, so as to read: nal macay rhy worau@ obveyyus 
Tlupduw keiméevny xdpav ap éavrod Kircxlay exddeoe. Hercher 
simply omits i¢’ éavrod, which is equally fatal to the gram- 
mar.- It is better to keep the MS. reading, which gives an 
unobjectionable sense. 

5 év <vhow mpds TH> @pdxy Heyne, This gives the sense 
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according to Pherecydes, of Cilix,! went forth in 
search of her. But when, after diligent search, they 
could not find Europa, they gave up the thought of 
returning home, and took up their abode in divers 
places ; Phoenix settled in Phoenicia; Cilix settled 
near Phoenicia, and all the country subject to him- 
self near the river Pyramus he called Cilicia; and 
Cadmus and Telephassa took up their abode in 
Thrace and in like manner Thasus founded a city 
Thasus in an island off Thrace and dwelt there.” 
Now Asterius, prince of the Cretans, married 
Europa and brought up her children.? But when 
they were grown up, they quarrelled with each 
other; for they loved a boy called Miletus, son of 
Apollo by Aria, daughter of Cleochus.t As the 
boy was more friendly to Sarpedon, Minos went to 
war and had the better of it, and the others fled. 


' According to some writers, Thasus was a son of Agenor. 
See above, note on p. 296. 

. Apollodorus probably meant to say that Thasus colonized 
the island of Thasos. The text may be corrupt. See Critical 
Note. For the traces of the Phoenicians in Thasos, see 
above, note on p. 296. 

* Compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xii. 292; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 60. 3 (who calls the king Asterius). On the place 
of Asterion or Asterius in Cretan mythology, see A. B. Cook, 
Zeus, i. 543 sqq. 

4 With the following legend of the foundation of Miletus 
compare Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 30 ; Pausanias, vii. 
2.5; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 186. 





required. I have translated accordingly. Hercher as usual 
cuts the difficulty by omitting év @paxn. 

7 ‘AgTépios a ae (referring to Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
60. 3): ’Acrepfwy A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, 
Hercher. + 
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youvot, Kat Midnros pev Kapia mpoorxav!' éxet 
Tow ad éavtod éxtice Midntov, Sapirndav oe 
ouppaxynoas Kiduxe mpos Aveiovs éyovts mdé- 
Nepwov, él wéper ® THS Ywpas, Avxias éBacirevee. 
Kai avT@ dSidwot Leds eri tpeis yeveas Shy. Eviot 
S€ avtovs*® épacOfvar Aéyovow “AtTupviov Tov 
Avos kai Kaocueteias, kal 61a TovTOv cTactdcat. 
“PaddpavOus b¢ Trois vnoi@tats vowobeTav, avbis 
guyav eis Bowwtiav “AdKunvynv yapel, Kal peTar- 
ANdEas ev “Avdov pera Miv@os dixafer. Mivas dé 
Kpnrnv Kxatouov éypayre vomous, kal ynmas 
Ilacipanv tiv “HrLov nat Ieponidos, as <de>* 
"AckAntiddns dynoi, Kpytny tiv *Aotepiov 
Ouyatépa, Twaidas pév étéxvwace Katpéa Aevia- 
Aiwva [Aadxov "Avdpoyewv, Ouyarépas bé “AKar- 
nv Bevodicny ’Apiddvnv Paidparv, é« Tlapeias 
dé viudns Evpupédovta Nydariova Xpvonv 
Piroraor, ex 5é AcEOéas EvEavOcov. 
*"Actepiov® 8& amaidos dmobavovtos Mivas 
Bacireverv OédXwv Kpnrns éxwrveto. dioas 8é 
mapa Jedv THv Bacireiay eidnphévat, TOU TMuETEV- 


mpocaxwy Heyne: mpooxwy A. 

méper Heyne: wépn A. 

avrovs Wagner: abrdy A. * S¢ inserted by Miiller. 
*Aorepiov A, Wagner: ’Acrepiwvos Heyne, Westermann, 
Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 


oreo ~ 


a 





1 Compare Herodotus, i. 173 ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 79. 3; 
Strabo, xii. 8. 5, p. 573; Pausanias, vii. 3.7. Sarpedon was 
worshipped as a hero in Lycia. See W. Dittenberger, Ortentis 
Graect | SSeiear eats Selectae, No. 552 (vol. ii. p. 281). 

* Compare Diodorus Siculus, vy. 79. 1 sq. 

% See above, ii. 4. 11 note. 

4 Daughter of the Sun; compare Apollonius Rhodius, 
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Miletus landed in Caria and there founded a city 
which he called Miletus after himself; and Sarpedon 
allied himself with Cilix, who was at war with the 
Lycians, and having stipulated for a share of the 
country, he became king of Lycia.1 And Zeus 
granted him to live for three generations. But some 
say that they loved Atymnius, the son of Zeus and 
Cassiepea, and that it was about him that they 
quarrelled. Rhadamanthys legislated for the islanders* 
but afterwards he fled to Boeotia and married Alc- 
mena *; and since his departure from the world he 
acts as judge in Hades along with Minos. Minos, 
residing in Crete, passed laws, and married Pasiphae, 
daughter of the Sun‘ and Perseis; but Asclepiades 
says that his wife was Crete, daughter of Asterius. 
He begat sons, to wit, Catreus,° Deucalion, Glaucus, 
and Androgeus: and daughters, to wit, Acalle, 
Xenodice, Ariadne, Phaedra ; and by a nymph Paria 
he had Eurymedon, Nephalion, Chryses, and Philo- 
laus ; and by Dexithea he had Euxanthius. 

Asterius dying childless, Minos wished to reign 
over Crete, but his claim was opposed. So he alleged 
that he had received the kingdom from the gods, 


Argon. iii. 999; Pausanias, iii. 26. 1, v. 25. 9; Antoninus 
Liberalis, Transform. 41; Mythographi Graeci, ed. Wester- 
mann, Appendix Narrationum, p. 379; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 
736. Pausanias interpreted Pasiphae as the moon (iii. 26. 1), 
and this interpretation has been adopted by some modern 
scholars. The Cretan traditions concerning the marriage of 
Minos and Pasiphae seem to point to a ritual marriage per- 
formed every eight years at Cnossus by the king and queen 
as representatives respectively of the Sun and Moon. See 
The Dying God, pp. 70 sqqg.; A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 521 sqq. 
(who holds that Europa was originally a Cretan EKarth- 
goddess responsible for the vegetation of the year). 
5 Compare Pausanias, viii. 53. 4. 
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Onvar yapw épy, 6 te dv evbEntat, yeveo Baw. Kal 
nr lA nr 
Hocedavu Ovav niEato tadpov avadavivar éx 
tov Bv0dv, Katabicew siTrocxopevos Tov dha- 
vevta. Tov dé Ilocedavos tavpov avévtos avT@ 
duatrper) THY Bacinelav trapéraBe, Tov dé Tadpor 
> \ / / 4 7 
eis Ta Bovkodia Téurapas COucev Etepov. | Padacco- 
Kpatnoas Sé mpOTos Tacdv TOY vHTwY oYedoY 
émnpeev.]1 dpytabels S& atte Locedav Ste pr) 
katéOvce tov tadpov, Todtov pev eEnyploce, 
Ilacipany dé €dOety eis ériOvpiav adtod tape- 
oxevacev. 1 O€ épacbeica TOD Tavpouv ovvepyor 
NapBaver Aaidarov, os tv apxeréxtov, mehevyas 
> > n me , La / a 9. 9 
€& “AOnvav éri hove. otros Evrivny Body éri 
TpoY@v KaTacKevacas, Kal TavTny AaBov Kal * 
KotNdvas évdobev,> éxdeipas te Bodv thy Sopay 
mepiépparye, kal Oels ev @irep elOtcto 6 Tadpos 
Aetwave BocxerOar, THY Taciwpany éveBiBacev. 
> \ \ e a e > a an e 
€Mav Sé 6 Tadpos ws adrnOivh Bol cuvprOev. 4 
5é ’Aorépiov éyévvnce Tov KANOEévTA Muv@raupor. 
oUTOS eixe Tavpou TpocwToy, Ta dé Nova avdpos* 
Mivas 6€ év T@ NaBupivO~ Kata Twas xpnopods 
e 
KaTakreloas avtov épvratrev. hv 5é 0 AaBv- 
ptvOos, dv Aaidadros Kkatecxevacer, olknua Kap- 
' Paracooxparhoas ... ériptey omitted by Hercher. The 
words seem out of place here. But they occur in § as well 
as E. émwijpteyv ES: bwijpter A. 


2 AaBov xat Heyne, Westermann, Miiller: Badey ESA, 
Wagner: Badwy nat Bekker. ° 2vSo0ev ES: Zawberv A. 





1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 77.2; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
i. 479 sqq. (who seems to follow Apollodorus); Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statius, T'heb. v. 431, according to whom the 
bull was sent, in answer to Minos’s prayer, not by Poseidon 
but by Jupiter (Zeus). 
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and in proof of it he said that whatever he prayed 
for would be done. And in sacrificing to Poseidon 
he prayed that a bull might appear from the depths, 
promising to sacrifice it when it appeared. Poseidon 
did send him up a fine bull, and Minos obtained 
the kingdom, but he sent the bull to the herds and 
sacrificed another.1 Being the first to obtain the 
dominion of the sea, he extended his rule over 
almost all the islands.? But angry at him for not 
sacrificing the bull, Poseidon made the animal savage, 
and contrived that Pasiphae should conceive a 
passion for it. In her love for the bull she found an 
accomplice in Daedalus, an architect, who had been 
banished from Athens for murder. He constructed 
a wooden cow on wheels, took it, hollowed it out in 
the inside, sewed it up in the hide of a cow which 
he had skinned, and set it in the meadow in which 
the bull used to graze. Then he introduced Pasiphae 
into it; and the bull came and coupled with it, as if 
it were a real cow. And she gave birth to Asterius, 
who was called the Minotaur. He had the face of a 
bull, but the rest of him was human; and Minos, in 
compliance with certain oracles, shut him up and 
guarded him in the Labyrinth. Now the Labyrinth 
which Daedalus constructed was a chamber “ that 


2 Compare Herodotus, i. 171; Thucydides, i. 4 and 8. 

.* Here Apollodorus seems to be following Euripides, who 
in a fragment of his drama, The Cretans, introduces Pasiphae 
excusing herself on the ground that her passion for the bull 
was a form of madness inflicted on her by Poseidon as a 
punishment for the impiety of her husband Minos, who had 
broken his vow by not sacrificing the bull to the sea-god. See 
W. Schubart und U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Griech- 
ische Dichterfragmente, ii. (Berlin, 1907), pp. 74 sq. 

* See below, iii. 15. 8. 
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mais ToAuTACKOLS TAAV@Y THY EEOdOV. TA meV 
= \ A \, 3 / , 

ovv tept Mivwravpou nal “Avdpdyew wal Daidpas 

kal *Apiddvns év tots epi Onoéws taorepov 

épovpenv. 

II. Karpéws 5¢ tod Mivwos “Aeporn kai 
Kyrupévn nat “Arnuootvn cal ’AdNOaipévns vids 
yivovtar. ypwpéve dé Kartpe? wepi catactpodis 
Tod Biov 6 Oeds by bd évds TOY Téxvav'! TeOvy- 
FeaOar. Karpeds pév ody amexpvBero Tovs ypn- 
apovs, “ANOarpévns Sé axovaas, kal deioas pi) 
hovers yévntat Tod Tatpos, apas éx Kpnrns peta 
Ths aderdhs “Annuoovyns tmpocioyer Twi TOT@ 
THs ‘Pobdov, cal katacyav Kpntwiav? @vopacer. 
> \ \ b] \ 3 4 UA 
avaBas && émt 1d "AtaBvpiov Kadovpevov dpos 
€Gedaato Tas Tépté vicous, KaTLO@v Sé Kal Kp7- 
THY, Kal TOY TaTpwoV LTromvnabels Deady, idpveTo 
Bopwov ’AtaBupiov Ards. per ov Todd bé THs 

1 réxvov R: ratdwv A. 

2 «pntwiav R, Hercher, Wagner: xparwiav A: Kpnrnviav 
Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker (compare Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. Kpnrnvia).. 





1 In the Greek original these words are seemingly a quota- 
tion from a poem, probably a tragedy—perhaps Sophocles’s 
tragedy Daedalus, of which a few fragments survive. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 167 8q.; 
The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 
110 sqgg. As to the Minotaur and the labyrinth, compare 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 77. 1-5; Plutarch, Theseus, 15 8qq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 40; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Achill. 
192. As to the loves of Pasiphae and the bull, see also 
Scholiast on Euripides, Hippolytus, 887; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, 
i. 479 sqq.; Virgil, Ecl. vi. 45 sqg.; Ovid, Ars Amator. i. 
289 sqq. 

2 See below, iii. 15. 7-9; Hpitome, i. 7-11. 
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with its tangled windings perplexed the outward 
way.’1 The story of the Minotaur, and Androgeus, 
and Phaedra, and Ariadne, I will tell hereafter in 
my account of Theseus.? 

II. But Catreus, son of Minos, had three daughters, 
Aerope, Clymene, and Apemosyne, and a son, Al- 
thaemenes.’ When Catreus inquired of the oracle 
how his life should end, the god said that he would 
die by the hand of one of his children. Now Catreus 
hid the oracles, but Althaemenes heard of them, and 
fearing to be his father’s murderer, he set out from 
Crete with his sister Apemosyne, and put in at a 
place in Rhodes, and having taken possession of it 
he called it Cretinia. And having ascended the 
mountain called Atabyrium, he beheld the islands 
round about ; and descrying Crete also and calling to 
mind the gods of his fathers he founded an altar 
of Atabyrian Zeus.4 But not long afterwards he 


% The tragic story of the involuntary parricide of Althae- 
menes is similarly told by Diodorus Siculus, v. 59. 1-4, who 
says that this murderer of his father and of his sister was 
afterwards worshipped as a hero in Rhodes. 

* Asto Atabyrian Zeus and his sanctuary on Mount Atabyr- 
ium, Atabyrum, or Atabyris, the highest mountain in Rhodes, 
see Pindar, Olymp. vii. 87 (159) sq.; Polybius, vii. 27. 7, ed. 
L. Dindorf; Appian, Bell. Mithridat. 26; Strabo, xiv. 2. 12, 
p. 655 ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 59.2; Lactantius, Divin. Institut. 
i. 22. Diodorus Siculus tells us that the sanctuary, crowning 
a lofty peak, was highly venerated down to his own time, 
and that the island of Crete was visible from it in the distance. 
Some rude remains of the temple, built of grey limestone, 
still exist on a summit a little lower than the highest. See 
H. F. Tozer, The Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 1890), pp. 
220 sq.; Cecil Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times, (Cambridge, 
1885), pp. 1, 75. Atabyrian Zeus would seem to have been 
worshipped in the form of a bull; for it is said that there 
were bronze images of cattle on the mountain, which bellowed 
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APOLLODORUS 4 
aderpis avToyerp éyévero. “Epuhs yap avris — 
épacbels, ads evyoucay avTiy katadaBelv ove 
HOvVATO (TEpLHv yap avTov T@ TaYEL TOV TOOBV), — 
Kata Ths 0600 Bipoas iméotpwce veoddpTous,' 
éf ails? ddtcOodca,® wwixa amo Ths Kphvns* 
érvravyner, POetperar. Kal TH adeXPO punvier TO 
yeyoves’ 6 6¢ oxi vopicas elvar Tov Oedv, AE — 
évOopov anéxtewev. °*Acporrnv Sé cal Krupévny 
Katpeds Navrrip didwow eis addodaTas Hrel- 
povs ameutoNjoa. TovTwv "Aeporny pev eynpe 
Trecbévns Kat raidas “Ayapéuvova cai Mevé- 
Aaov éréxvace,> Krvupévny 6é yapuet Navwdos, 
Kal téxvev Tatip yiverat Olaxos cal Tladapa- — 
Sous. Karpeds 68 torepov yipa KkaTexomevos 
éro0e. tHv PBacireiav “ANOaipéver TO 7 
mapadobvar, Kal dia todto HAOev eis “Podov. 
aTroBas Sé@ Tis vews odvv Tois ipwor® Kata Twa — 
Ths vhsov ToTov épnuov nravveto Vd THY Bov-— 
Kddwv, AnoTas euBeBANKévar SoxotyvT@v Kal pA 
Suvapévov axodaat Méyovtos avTod Thy adjevay 
Sia THY Kpavyny Tov KUVdV, AAA BaddovT@V 


1 yeoddprovs ER: veoddpras A. 

2 ais Heyne, Hercher: &s EA, Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker, Wagner. | 

3 drAicOodca E: 6AtcOhoaca A. 

4 «phyns Hercher, Wagner: «pnrns EA. 

5 éréxvwoe ERR®: @rene A. 

6 Kpnol Bekker. 





when some evil was about to befall the state, and small — 
bronze figures of bulls are still sometimes found on the moun- — 
tain. See J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 390 sqq.; Scholiast on — 
Pindar, Olymp. vii. 87 (159) ; Cecil Torr, op. cit. p. 76, with 
plate 4. Further, we know from Greek inscriptions found in — 
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became the murderer of his sister. For Hermes 
loved her, and as she fled from him and he could 
not catch her, because she excelled him in speed of 
foot, he spread fresh hides on the path, on which, 
returning from the spring, she slipped and so was 
deflowered. She revealed to her brother what had 
happened, but he, deeming the god a mere pretext, 
kicked her to death. And Catreus gave Aerope and 
Clymene to Nauplius to sell into foreign lands; and 
of these two Aerope became the wife of Plisthenes, 
who begat Agamemnon and Menelaus; and Clymene 
became the wife of Nauplius, who became the father 
of Oeax and Palamedes. But afterwards in the grip 
of old age Catreus yearned to transmit the kingdom 
to his son Althaemenes, and went for that purpose to 
Rhodes. And having landed from the ship with the 
heroes at a desert place of the island, he was chased 
by the cowherds, who imagined that they were 
pirates on a raid. He told them the truth, but they 
could not hear him for the barking of the dogs, 
and while they pelted him Althaemenes arrived 


the island that there was a religious association which took 
its name of The Atabyriasts from the deity ; and one of these 
inscriptions (No. 31) records a dedication of oxen or bulls 
(robs Bods) to the god. See Inscriptiones Graecae Insularum 
Rhodi, Chalces, Carpathi, cum Saro Casi, ed. F. Hiller de 
Gaertringen (Berlin, 1895), Nos. 31, 161, 891. The oxen so 
dedicated were probably bronze images of the animals, such 
as are found in the island, though Dittenberger thought that 
they were live oxen destined for sacrifice. See his paper, 
De sacris Rhodiorum Commentatio altera (Halle, 1887), pp. 
vili. sg. The worship of Atabyrian Zeus may well have been 
of Phoenician origin, for we have seen that there was a 
Phoenician colony in Rhodes (see above, iii. 1. 1 note), and the 
name Atabyrian is believed to be Semitic, equivalent to the 
Hebrew Tabor. See Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. “Tabor,” 
vol. iii. col. 4881 sqqg. Compare A. B. Cook, Zeus, i. 642 sqq. 
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Kaxeivov, Tapayevomevos “ANOaimévns axovticas 
améxtewev ayvoov Karpéa. pabov &€ torepor 
TO yeyovos, evEduevos bTd ydopaTos éxpvBn. 

TIT. Aeveariove 5é éyévovto "[Sopeveds te Kai 
Kpyrn cal vd00s Moros. Tradeos 5é ere vyrtos 
imapxyov, pov SudKxov eis pédutos TiPov Tecav 
améQavev. aavods Sé dvtos av’tod Mivas trod- 
Anv Ejtnow Trovovpevos Tepl THs evpécews euav- 
teveto. Kovpntes 5é elrov avtT@ tprypmpartor 
év tais ayédais éxew Body, Tov bé THY TavTHS 
ypoav! dpiota eixacas Suvnbévta Kal CovTa Tov 
maida amodwcewv. cuyxrnGévtav dé Tov pav- 
tev [orwudos 6 Kotpavod tiv xpoay Ths Boos 
eixace Batov xapr@, kal Enteiv Tov maida avay- 
kacbels Sid Tivos pavteias avedpe. RéyovTos Se 
Mivoos Ott Se? nal Cavta atronXaPeiv avrov, ame- 
KrelaOn ody TO venpd. ev aunxavia Sé worrF 
tuyydvev elde Spdxovta emi Tov vexpov iovTa: 
tovtov Barwv rAiOw améxteve, Seicas pn Kav” 


1 ypdavy KOR*, Hercher, Wagner: @éay R (with xpoav 
written as a correction above the line): @éav BC, Heyne, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 

2 «by Bekker: ay EA, Wagner. 





1 Compare Diodorus Siculus, v. 79. 4. 

2 Glaucus was a son of Minos and Pasiphae. See above, 
iii. 1.2. For the story of his death and resurrection, see 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 811; Apostolius, Oent. v. 
48; Palaephatus, De incredib. 27; Hyginus, Fab. 136; id. 
Astronom. ii. 14. Sophocles and Euripides composed trage- 
dies on the subject. See Z'ragicorum Grasconaa Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 216 sqq., 558 sqq.; The Fragments of 
Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. pp. 56 sqq. 

* The cow or calf (for so Hyginus describes it) was said to 
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and killed him with the cast of a javelin, not 
knowing him to be Catreus. Afterwards when he 
learned the truth, he prayed and disappeared in a 
chasm. 

III. To Deucalion were born Idomeneus and Crete 
and a bastard son Molus.!_ But Glaucus, while he 
was yet a child, in chasing a mouse fell into a jar of 
honey and was drowned.? On his disappearance 
Minos made a great search and consulted diviners as 
to how he should find him. The Curetes told him that 
in his herds he had a cow of three different colours, 
and that the man who could best describe that cow’s 
colour would also restore his son to him alive.’ So 
when the diviners were assembled, Polyidus, son of 
Coeranus, compared the colour of the cow to the 
fruit of the bramble, and being compelled to seek 
for the child he found him by means of a sort of 
divination.t But Minos declaring that he must 
recover him alive, he was shut up with the dead 
body. And while he was in great perplexity, he 
saw a serpent going towards the corpse. He threw 
a stone and killed it, fearing to be killed himself if 


change colour twice a day, or once every four hours, being 
first white, then red, and then black. The diviner Polyidus 
solved the riddle by comparing the colour of the animal to a 
ripening mulberry, which is first white, then red, and finally 
black. See Hyginus, Fab. 136; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 811; Sophocles, quoted by Athenaeus, ii. 36, p. 51 p, 
and Bekker’s Anecdota Grraeca, i. p. 361, lines 20 sqq.; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. ii. p. 60, 
frag. 395. 

* He is said to have discovered the drowned boy by 
observing an owl which had perched on a wine-cellar and was 
driving away bees. See Hyginus, Fab. 136. Compare 
Aelian, Nat. Anim. v. 2, from which it would seem that 
Hyginus here.followed the tragedy of Polyidus by Euripides. 
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avTos TehEUT ITD, el TL TO COpa éboud & 
tat 6é & Erepos Spake, Kab Seacdpevos eK POV 
mporepov * are, eita moar pEper moa :0 
Sov, kal ravrny emetiOnory ent may 70 TOD ET 
copa éeriteOcions bé THS Toas veo. Bec 
puevos 6€ TloAvudos Kab Gavpacas, THY AVTHVY 
T pooeveryKnav 7@ Tod DAavKov copare avéerTne 
arrohaBov dé Mivos TOV maida ovs’ ovTas 
"Apyos amvevat TOV TloAvidov eta, mply i 
pavteiav diddfar tov VAad«ov: dvaynaabels 
Tlonv60s diddoxer. Kal €rrern) GrémNet, | 
Tov [ad«or eis TO OTOMA eumricas'® Kal Te 
Toujoas Drabxos rijs pavteias 4 ere aero. 
pep odv Trept TOV THs Evpamrns arroyover péy 
TODOE por AENEYOo. E 
IV, ‘KS pos 6€ atodavotcay arpas Tyrébac- 
cav, UTO Opandv Eevicbeis, HAOev eis Aerdods 
mepl THs Evpemns muvOavopevos. 6 8é Geos 
eime mepl pev Evpwrns ur) TohuT payHove 
xphobar S€ Kaodnyp Boi, nai morw Krike 


lef ti 7d cGua wddor Bekker: ei rolT@ ovunddy HK, Wagn 
ei ToUTo ouundey A: «i ro’T~ ovumddo: Heyne, Miller: 
TovTO cuumado. Westermann. os 

2 epee ER (first hand): rpé@roy R (second hand, cor ae 
rected), at 

2 éumtioa Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 811, aes ee 
lobes, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: érurréaa: EA, Heyne 
text), Westermann, Miiller. 

4 ris payrelas E: thy payteiay A. 





1 Accepting Bekker’s emendation of the text. See Crit 
Note. 

* According to another account, Glaucus was raised | 
the dead by Aesculapius. See below, iii. 10. 3; Scholisat 
Pindar, Pyth. iii. 54 (96); Hyginus, Fab. 49; id. Astre 
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any harm befel the body.! But another serpent 
came, and, seeing the former one dead, departed, 
and then returned, bringing a herb, and placed 
it on the whole body of the other; and no sooner 
was the herb so placed upon it than the dead ser- 
pent came to life. Surprised at this sight, Polyidus 
applied the same herb to the body of Glaucus and 
raised him from the dead.? Minos had now got 
back his son, but even so he did not suffer Polyidus 
to depart to Argos until he had taught Glaucus the 
art of divination. Polyidus taught him on compul- 
sion, and when he was sailing away he bade Glaucus 
spit into his mouth. Glaucus did so and forgot the 
art of divination.? Thus much must suffice for my 
account of the descendants of Europa. 

IV. When Telephassa died, Cadmus buried her, 
and after being hospitably received by the Thracians 
he came to Delphi to inquire about Europa. The 
god told him not to trouble about Europa, but to 
be guided by a cow, and to found a city wherever 


ii. 14. Ina Tongan tradition a dead boy is brought to life 
by being covered with the leaves of a certain tree. See 
Pére Reiter, ‘“‘ Traditions Tonguiennes,” Anihropos, xii.—xili. 
(1917-1918), pp. 1036 sq. ; and Appendix, ‘‘ The Resurrec- 
tion of Glaucus.” 

* Tt is said that when Cassandra refused to grant her 
favours to Apollo in return for the gift of prophecy which he 
had bestowed on her, he spat into her mouth and so prevented 
her from convincing anybody of the truth of her prophecies. 
See Servius, on Virgil, Aen. ii. 247. On ancient superstitions 
about spittle, see Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 35 sqq.; C. de 
Mensignac, Recherches Ethnographiques sur la Salive et le 
Crachat (Bordeaux, 1892), pp. 41 sqq. 
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” x 4 A f a a \ 
év0a adv avtn! Téon Kapodoa. TovovTov AaBaov 
xpnopov Sia Dwxéwv éropeveto, eita Bot cup- 
tux@v év tois IleXdyovtos BovKodios TavTy 
xatomicOev elreto. % 5é SteEvodca Bowwriav 
€xriOn, ods eva viv eiot OABar.2 BovdAdpevos 
bé "AOnva xcatabicar thy Body, Téurret Tivas TOV 
‘id e oP is 4 e° uz \ a iv. / vA 
pe? eavtov An \ropuEvous* ato THs Apelas Kpn- 
vns bdwp* ppovpav dé tHv Kphvynv Spaxav, dv é& 
"Apeos elmrov tives yeyovévat, Tos TAElovas TOV 
/ / > ¥ A 
Treubbévrov SiépOerpev. ayavaxtnoas dé Kddpos 
KTelvet TOV Spaxovta, Kal THs ’AOnvas brobeuevns 
ToUs Gd0VTAas aUTOD oTeipel. TOUT@V bé oTaper- 
Tov avéretrav éx ys avdpes evoTrAot, ods exa- 
Necav Lraptovs. ovTo. dé anéxTewav GAHXOUS, 
ot pev eis épwv axovavov* édOovtes, ot b€ ayvo- 
na 7 / a / 2O\ > 
oovtes. Depexvdns 5é dnow Str Kadpos, dav éx 
ys davapvopévovs advdpas évorrdous, em avTovs 
1 aiirn Scholiast on Homer, J/. ii. 494, Hercher: air) AS. 
2 wérts @v0a viv eiot @78ac A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, 
Bekker, Wagner : @v@a xri(er wéAww Kaduelay drov viv elow af 
78a: E: rédAts omitted by the Scholiast on Homer, J/. ii. 
494 (0a viv eioly af O77 Ba), and by Hercher. 
3 ras... AnWvouévovs E, Scholiast on Homer, JJ. ii. 494: 


Tie AnWouevovy SA, 
4 axotcvov AS: éxodciov EB. 





} With this story of the foundation of Thebes by Cadmus 
compare Pausanias, ix. 12. 1 sq., ix. 19. 4; Scholiast on 
Homer, Jl. ii. 494; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 638 
(who quotes the oracle at full length); Scholiast on Aeschylus, 
Seven against Thebes, 186; Hyginus, Fab. 178; Ovid, 
Metamorph. iii. 6 sqq. The Scholiast on Homer (/.c.) agrees 
almost verbally with Apollodorus, and cites as his authorities 
the Boeotica of Hellanicus and the third book of Apollodorus. 
Hence we may suppose that in this narrative Apollodorus 
followed Hellanicus. According to Pausanias, the cow which 
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she should fall down for weariness.! After receiving 
such an oracle he journeyed through Phocis; then 
falling in with a cow among the herds of Pelagon, 
he followed it behind. And after traversing Boeotia, 
it sank down where is now the city of Thebes. 
Wishing to sacrifice the cow to Athena, he sent 
some of his companions to draw water from the 
spring of Ares. But a dragon, which some said 
was the offspring of Ares, guarded the spring and 
destroyed most of those that were sent. In his in- 
dignation Cadmus killed the dragon, and by the 
advice of Athena sowed its teeth. When they were 
sown there rose from the ground armed men whom 
they called Sparti.2 These slew each other, some 
in a chance brawl, and some in ignorance. But 
Pherecydes says that when Cadmus saw armed 
men growing up out of the ground, he flung stones 


Cadmus followed bore on each flank a white mark resembling 
the full moon ; Hyginus says simply that it had the mark of 
the moon on its flank. Varro says (Rerum rusticarum, iii. 1) 
that Thebes in Boeotia was the oldest city in the world, having 
been built by King Ogyges before the great flood. The tradi- 
tion of its high antiquity has been recently confirmed by the 
discovery of many Mycenaean remains on the site. See A. D. 
Kerampoullos, in ’Apxatodoyixdy AeAtiov (Athens, 1917), pp. 
1 sqq. 

2 That is, ‘‘sown.” Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 939 
sq. For the story of the sowing of the dragon’s teeth, see 
Pausanias, ix. 10. 1 ; Scholiast on Homer, J7. ii. 494; Hyginus, 
Fab. 178; Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 26-130. Similarly, Jason 
in Colchis sowed some of the dragon’s teeth which he had 
received from Athena, and from the teeth there sprang up 
armed men, who fought each other. See Apollodorus, i. 9. 23. 
As to the dragon-guarded spring at Thebes, see Euripides, 
Phoenissae, 930 sqq.; Pausanias, ix. 10. 5, with my note. It 
is a common superstition that springs are guarded by dragons 
or serpents. Compare The Magic Art and the Evolution of 
Kings, ii. 155 sqq. 
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APOLLODORUS 


éBare* rious, of Sé br’ GAAjwv vopiCovTes — 
Barrecbat cis paynv Kxatéotnoay. mepler@- 
Onoav b€ évte, Exiwv Ovdsaios XOovios “Yarepy- — 
vop Wédwpos. Kdduos 8 av dy éxrewev — 
2 93 > , r ‘ b 
aidvov® éviavrov €Ontevoev "Ape iv O€ 0 eveavTos — 
TOTE OKT ETN. ; 
Mera 6é tHv Onteiav “A@nva ait@ tiv Bact- — 
Aelav! katecxevace, Leds dé CwKev avTO yuvaika — 
¢€ id > / \¥ , _ 
Appoviav, “Adpoditns cat “Apeos Ovyatépa. Kal 
mavres Oeoi KkatadumovTes Tov ovpavov, eV TH 
Kadpeia tov ydpov edwyotvpevor Kkabdprnoav. — 
” \ Sn , ; ee ¢ £7 
édwxe Sé abt Kadyos mémdov Kal Tov jparoTo- 
TevKTOV Opyov, dv LTO “Hdaiorou Aéyouot Twes 
d00jvat Kdduo, Depexvdns dé td Eip@arns: Ov 
\ ‘ ee | a / \ to | 2 
mapa Avs avtiy raBelv. yivovtas 68 Kadup — 
Ouyatépes pév Adtovon ‘lym Lewéedn ’Ayauy, wais 
de Tlodvdwpos. "Iva pev otv "AOduas eynpev, — 
a > 4 
Adrovony 6& ‘Aptotaios, “Ayauny bé “Exyiov, 
ys / be 7, \ ? 0 \ "H , , =, 
Lepérns bé Leds epacbels “Hpas xpiha cuvvevvd- 
| Bade A: €Baddc 8. 
2 TléAwpos R: TeéAwp A. 
* al8:ov HA: “Apeos vidy Hercher. 
4 thy Baoircioy FE: Baotdctay S. 





1 The names of the five survivors of the Sparti are similarly 
reported by Pausanias (ix. 5. 3), the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius (Argon. iii. 1179), and Hyginus (ab. 179). From 
the Scholiast on Apollonius (J.c.), we learn that their names 
were given in like manner by Pherecydes, as indeed we might 
have inferred from Apollodorus’s reference to that authorin 
the present passage. Ovid (Metamorph. iii. 126) mentions 
that five survived, but he names only one (Echion), a 

® The ‘‘eternal year” probably refers to the old eight 
years’ cycle, as to which and the period of a homicide’s 
banishment, see the note on ii. 5. 1). 

* As to the marriage of Cadmus and Harmonia, see Pindar, 
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at them, and they, supposing that they were being 
pelted by each other, came to blows. However, five 
of them survived, Echion, Udaeus, Chthonius, Hype- 
renor, and Pelorus.t But Cadmus, to atone for the 
slaughter, served Ares for an eternal year; and the 
year was then equivalent to eight years of our 
reckoning.” . 

After his servitude Athena procured for him the 
kingdom, and Zeus gave him to wife Harmonia, 
daughter of Aphrodite and Ares. And all the gods 
quitted the sky, and feasting in the Cadmea cele- 
brated the marriage with hymns.? Cadmus gave her a 
robe and the necklace wrought by Hephaestus, which 
some say was given to Cadmus by Hephaestus, but 
Pherecydes says that it was given by Europa, who 
had received it from Zeus. And to Cadmus were 
born daughters, Autonoe, Ino, Semele, Agave, and 
a son Polydorus.’ Ino was married to Athamas, 
Autonoe to Aristaeus, and Agave to Echion. But 
Zeus loved Semele and bedded with her unknown to 


Pyth. iii. 88 (157) sqq.; Euripides, Phoenissae, 822 sq.; 
Theognis, 15-18; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 2. 1, v. 48. 5, v. 49.1; 
Pausanias, iii. 18.12, ix. 12.3; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 101 (Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 78, who calls the wife Hermiona). 

4 According to another account, this golden necklace was 
bestowed by Aphrodite on Cadmus or on Harmonia. See 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 5 ; Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. iii. 94 
(167) ; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae,71. But, according 
to yet another account, the necklace and robe were both 
bestowed by Athena. See Diodorus Siculus, v. 49.1. The 
Second Vatican Mythographer (78, see preceding note) says 
that the necklace was made by Vulcan (Hephaestus) at the 
instigation of Minerva (Athena), and that it was bestowed by 
him on Harmonia at her marriage. 

5 Compare Hesiod, Theog. 975-978 ; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
2.1. As to.the daughters Semele and Ino, compare Pindar, 
Olymp. ii. 22 (88) sqq. 
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Cerar. 1) b¢ éEarratnOeioa iad “Hpas, xatavev- 


cavtos auth Ards wav TO aitnOev romoew, 
> a a ene lal 
aitelrat TovovTov avTov éAOely olos HAGE pvy- 
/ A tf \ be \ PS / 2 

atevopevos “Hpav. Zeds d€ un Suvdpevos ava- 
veboar wapayivetas cis Tov Oddrapov avTis ep 
dpuatos aotpatrais ouod Kal Bpovtais, Kal Kepav- 
vov inaw. Yepwérns bé bra Tov ddBov éxdutrovens, 
ec val \ / > \ 2 nr \ 
éEaunviaiov To Bpépos eEauBrwGev ex Tod TuUpoOS 
ipmrdcas évéppale TH pnpd. amoPavotans 6é 
Yewérns, al ovrail Kadpouv Ovyarépes Sujveyxav 
NOyov, cuvnvjcOa. Ovnt@ Twi Dewédnv Kat 
katayevoac0a Ards, kal <6ti>' da TovTO éxe- 
pavvobn. Kata S& Tov xpovoy tov KabnKovTa 
Avdvucov yerra Zels ANVoas TA Pappara, Kal 
Sidwow ‘“Epph. 6 Sé xopifer mpds “Ivm Kat 
"AOduavta Kal mreiOer tpépey @s KOpnV. aya- 
vaxticaca bé"Hpa paviay adrois évéBare, Kai 
"AOduas pev Tov mpecButepov Taida Aéapyoy @s 
Y- 4 > / > \ \ X 

éhadov Onpevoas améxtewev, "Iv dé tov Mede- 


! $7: inserted by Hercher. 


1 For the loves of Zeus and Semele and the birth of Dio- 
nysus, see Hesiod, Theog. 940-942 ; Euripides, Bacchae, 1 sqq.. 
242 sqq., 286 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 2. 2 8g., v. 52. 2; 
Philostratus, Imag. i. 13; Pausanias, iii. 24. 3, ix. 5. 2; 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xiv. 325 (who copies Apollodorus 
without mentioning him); Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. ii. 
25 (44); Lucian, Dial. deorum, ix.; Nonnus and Nicetas, in 
Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, 
Ixxi. p. 385 ; Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 259 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 
167 and 179; Fulgentius, Mytholog. ii. 15; Lactantius 
Placidus, on Statius, Theb. i. 12; Scriptores rerum mythica- 
rum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i Pps 38 sq., 102 (First Vati- 
can Mythographer, 120; Second Vatican Mythographer, 79). 

* So the infant Dionysus is described by the Scholiast on 
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Hera.! Now Zeus had agreed to do for her whatever 
she asked, and deceived by Hera she asked that he 
would come to her as he came when he was wooing 
Hera. Unable to refuse, Zeus came to her bridal 
chamber in a chariot, with lightnings and thunder- 
ings, and launched a thunderbolt. But Semele 
expired of fright, and Zeus, snatching the sixth- 
month abortive child? from the fire, sewed it in his 
thigh. On the death of Semele the other daughters 
of Cadmus spread a report that Semele had bedded 
with a mortal man, and had falsely accused Zeus, 
and that therefore she had been blasted by | 
thunder. But at the proper time Zeus undid the | 
stitches and gave birth to Dionysus, and entrusted | 
him to Hermes. And he conveyed him to Ino | 
and Athamas, and persuaded them to rear him as | 
agirl.® But Hera indignantly drove them mad, and 
Athamas hunted his elder son Learchus as a deer and 
killed him,* and Ino threw Melicertes into a boiling 





Homer, Ji. xiv. 325, who however may be copying Apollo- 
dorus, though he refers to the Bacchae of Euripides. But 
Lucian (Dial. deorum. ix. 2) and Nonnus (in Westermann’s 
Mythographi Graeci, p. 385) speak of the infant as a seventh- 
month child at birth. 

% So Achiiles is said to have been dressed in his youth asa 
girl at the court of Lycomedes, king of Scyros. See below, 
ili. 13. 8 note. These traditions may embody reminiscences 
of an old custom of dressing boys as girls in order to avert 
the evil eye. See my article, ‘‘ The Youth of Achilles,” The 
Classical Review, vii. (1893), pp. 292 sq., and my note on 
Pausanias, i. 22. 6. 

* Compare Pausanias, i. 44. 7, ix. 34. 7; Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 229; Schol. on Homer, Od. v. 334; Hyginus, 
Fab. 2and4; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 489 sqq.; id. Metamorph. iv. 
512 sqq.; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. i. 12; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. v. 241; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed, G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 102 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 
79). 
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KépTnv eis TmeTupwpévoy rAéBnTa piwaca, eita 
Bactdcaca peta vexpod Tod matdos HAaTO KATA 
fal 1 \ \ > ‘ lal 
Bv@00.' Kai Aeveobéa pév adti xadeirat, Ta- 
Aatiwov S€ 6 Tais, oTws dvopacbévtes Ud THY 
TrEdVTMY: Tois yepmatouévais yap BonBodow. 
BJ LQ be Sm" f c. 9 2 \ n | 6 / 
éTéOn O€ emt Medixéptyn <o>? aywv tov lobpior, 
4 / a \ \ > y 
Luaipov Oévros. Acovucov S& Leds eis &prbov 
adrd~as tov "Hpas Oupov éxreWe, kai KaBov 
abtov “Epuis mpos vipdas éxomeoev ev Nion 
KaTtoiuovaas Ths “Acias, as totepov Levs xata- 
otepicas mvopuacev “Tddas. 


| Bv8od ES: Buddy A. 2 6 inserted by Hercher. 





1 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 229; Scholiast 
on Pindar, Isthm., Argum. p. 514, ed. Boeckh. 

2 On Ino and Melicertes see also Pausanias, i. 42. 6, i. 44. 
7 8q., li. 1. 3, iv. 34. 43 Zenobius, Cent. iv. 38; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 107, 229-231 ; Scholiast on Homer, JI. 
viii. 86, and on Od. v. 334; Scholiast on Euripides, Medea, 
1284; Hyginus, Fab. 2and 4; Ovid, Metamorph. iv. 519-542 ; 
id. Fasti, vi. 491 sqq.; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. v. 241; 
Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. i. 12; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 102 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 79). 

% On the foundation of the Isthmian games in honour of 
Melicertes, see Pausanias, i. 44. 8, ii. 1. 3; Scholiasts on 
Pindar, Isthm., Argum. pp. 514, 515, ed. Boeckh ; Scholiasts 
on Euripides, Medea, 1284; Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
iil. 34, p. 29, ed. Potter; Zenobius, Cent. iv. 38: Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 107, 229-231; Hyginus, Fab. 2. 

* Dionysus bore the title of Kid. See Hesychius, s.v. 
“Epipos 6 Atdvucos; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Axpopea. When 
the gods fled into Egypt to escape the fury of Typhon, 
Dionysus is said to have been turned into a goat. See Anto- 
ninus Liberalis, Transform. 28; Ovid, Metamorph. v. 39; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
p. 29 (First Vatican Mythographer, 86). As a god of fertility, 
Dionysus appears to have been conceived as embodied, now 
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cauldron,! then carrying it with the dead child she 
sprang into the deep. (Gnd she herself is called 
Leucothoe, and the boy is called Palaemon, such 
being the names they get from sailors; for they 
succour storm-tossed mariners.” And the Isthmian 
games were instituted by Sisyphus in honour of 
Melicertes.? But Zeus eluded the wrath of Hera 


by turning Dionysus into a kid,‘ and Hermes took 
him and boise him to the nymphs who dwelt at 
Nysa in Asia, whom Zeus afterwards changed into 
stars and named them the Hyades) 


in the form of a goat, now in the form of a bull; and his 
worshippers accordingly entered into communion with him 
by es he and devouring live goats and bulls. See Spirits 
of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 12 sqq., ii. 1 sqq. The goat 
was the victim regularly sacrificed in the rites of Dionysus, 
because the animal injured the vine by gnawing it ; but the 
reason thus alleged for the sacrifice may have been a later 
interpretation. See Virgil, Georg. ii. 380-384, who refers 
the origin both of tragedy and of comedy to these sacrifices 
of goats in honour of the wine-god. Compare Varro, Rerum 
Rusticarum, i. 2. 19; Ovid, Fasti, i. 353 sqq.; Cornutus, 
Theologiae Graecae Compendium, 30; Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen. iii. 118. 

5 Apollodorus seems here to be following Pherecydes, who 
related how the infant Dionysus was nursed by the Hyades. 
See the Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xviii. 486; Hyginus, Astro- 
nom. ii. 21 ; Scholiast on Germanicus, Aratea{in Martianus 
Capella, ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt, p. 396); Fragmenta Histori- 
corum Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, i. 84. Frag. 46. Nothing 
could be more appropriate than that the god of the vine 
should be nursed by the nymphs of the rain. According to 
Diodorus Siculus (iii. 59, 2, iii. 64.5, iii. 65. 7, iii. 66. 3), 
Nysa, the place where the nymphs reared Dionysus, was in 
Arabia, which is certainly not a rainy country; but he 
admits (iii. 66. 4, iii. 67.5) that others placed Nysa in Africa, 
or, as he calls it, Libya, away in the west beside the great 
ocean. Herodotus speaks of Nysa as ‘‘in Ethiopia, above 
Egypt” (ii.«146), and he mentions ‘‘the Ethiopians who 
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APOLLODORUS 


Adrovéns 8€ kal "Apiotaiov mais “Axtatov 
éyéveto, bs Tpadels mapa Xeipwve kuvyyos e0t-— 
SdxOn, Kal érerta totepov' ev To Kidarpave 
kateBpwbn io tev idiov Kuvov. Kal TOUTOV 
éreMevTNTE TOV TPOTTOV, @S [ev ” Axovairaos Aéyet, 
pnvicavtos tod Atds btu éuvnotedoato. Leuéehny, 
as 5& of wreloves, OTe THY “ApTemsey ovopwevnY 
elde. Kai hace THv Ocdv Tapaxphua avTod 





> n 


ce 3 Gis ~ 
avT@ mevtjcovta kvolv éuBareiv Wooav, vp OV 
\ » b] 0 > / 2 8e a 

Kata dyvorav €Bp@0n. amrohopevou~ 0€ KTALO- 
n Vd ‘ 

vos® of Kbves éritntodytes Tov SeaTroTHY KAaTO- 
pvovto, Kal knitrnow Tovovpevor mapeyevovTo 
éml To ToD Xeipwvos avtpov, bs eldwdov KaTEe-— 
oxevacey Axtaiwvos, 6 Kal Thy AUTHY avTaV — 
éTravoe. 


4 rey A n > / Lal > a 
[ra* dvopata Tov “AKxTalwvos KUY@V EK TOV. «+ 
otT@ 
5) viv kadov cdpa Tepiotadov, HvTE Ofpos, 
rovbe Sdcavto Kives Kpatepol. médas T’ApKeva® 
TPOTN. 5 
1 ¢revra borepov KS. %revra is apparently omitted in the | 
other MSS. = 
2 &rodopévov R: a&mrodAAvpévov A. 
3 Anralwvos ESA: *Axralovos Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, — 
Bekker. 
4 The passage enclosed in square brackets, which contains 
a list of Actaeon’s dogs, has probably been interpolated from — 
some other source. It is wanting in the Vatican Epitome — 
(E) and the Sabbaitic fragments (5.). " 
5 “Apkeva A: “Apxva Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, — 
Bekker: “Aprua Scaliger: “Apy:a Mitscherlich: “AAkawa — 
Bergk. 
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Autonoe and Aristaeus had a son Actaeon, who was 
bred by Chiron to be a hunter and then afterwards 
was devoured on Cithaeron by his own dogs.! He 
perished in that way, according to Acusilaus, because 
Zeus was angry at him for wooing. Semele; but 
according to the more general opinion, it was because 
he saw Artemis bathing. And they say that the 
goddess at once transformed him into a deer, and 
drove mad the fifty dogs in his pack, which de- 
voured him unwittingly. Actaeon being gone, the 
dogs sought their master howling lamentably, and in 
the search they came to the cave of Chiron, who 
fashioned an image of Actaeon, which soothed their 
grief. 


The names of Actaeon’s dogs from the... . 
So 
Now surrounding his fair body, as it were that of a 
beast, . 


The strong dogs rent it. Near Arcena first. 


dwell about sacred Nysa and hold the festivals in honour of 
Dionysus” (iii. 97). But in fact Nysa was sought by the 
ancients in many different and distant lands and was probably 
mythical, perhaps invented to explain the name of Dionysus. 
See Stephanus Byzantius and Hesychius, s.v. Nvoa ; A.Wiede- 
mann, on Herodotus, ii. 146; T. W. Allen and KE. E. Sikes, on 
Homeric Hymn to Dionysus, i. 8. p. 4. 

1 As to Actaeon and his dogs, see Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
3-5; Nonnus, Dionys. v. 287 sqq.; Palaephatus, De incredib. 
3; Nonnus, in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, Appendix 
Narrationum, 6, p. 360; Hyginus, Fab. 181; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iii. 138 sq.; Fulgentius, Mytholog. iii. 3; Scriptores 
rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 103 
(Second Vatican Mythographer, 81). Hyginus and Ovid give 
lists of the dogs’ names. 
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1... MeTa TAUTHY AAKiwa TéKVA, 


Avyxeds kal Badios! modas aivetés, 78 *Apa- 
puvlos.— 

Kal ToUTOUS dvopacrl dinvekews eareheper® 

Kal TOTE “Axratov eOavev Atés évverinat.® 

TpPOTOL yap pédav alwa atov * aperépovo dvaKTos 

Saptos tT “Quapyos® te Bophs 7 aivnpoxé- 
AevOos. : 

ovTor 8° ’Axraiov rpato payov aipa Tt éXavav.' 

Tovs 6& pér ardor wavtes érécovOev® eupe- 
padres. — 

apyaréwy dduvav dKos Eupevat évOadeeenatl 


V. Atovucos Se evpeTns auméXov yevouevos, 


"“Hpas paviav ait@ éuBadovons TepiTravatar 


1 BaAdlos Mitscherlich: Bayds A. 

2 «al TovTous dvomacri Sinvexéws xatéree Scaliger: wal obs 
évouacrh Sinveyner . .., @s karadén Wagner. 

3 nal tréte *Antalwy ebavev Aids évveninos Heyne, Wester- 
mann, Miiller, Bekker (except that he reads aivecino. for 
evveatnot). aver is i correction of the MS. reading 
KTELVOL (A) or Kreive (P R¢). Wagner edits the passage thus: 

: 767 *Akraiov «reivar Aids aiveino. Bergk proposed to 


read kreivay for xreivat or Kreive. 4 lov Scaliger: &md A. 
5 ’Quapyos Bekker : dy apyds A: Otapyos Heyne : “Cuapyos 
Bergk. 6 ora & R: of 8 A. 


7 Ziavavy Ruhnken: @aypay A. 


8 énécoviey Scaliger: éréoovov A, 





1 As to the discovery of the vine by Dionysus and the 
wanderings of the god, see Diodorus Siculus, iii. 62 sq., iv. 
1. 6 sg., iv. 2. 5 sqq.; Strabo, xv. 1. 7-9, pp. 687 sq. The 
story of the rovings of Dionysus, and in particular of his 
journey to India, was probably suggested by a simple 
observation of the wide geographical diffusion of the vine. 
Wherever the plant was cultivated and wine made from the 
grapes, there it would be supposed that the vine-god must 
have tarried, dispensing the ean or the bane of his gifts to 
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.... after her a mighty brood, 
Lynceus and Balius goodly-footed, and Amaryn- 
thus.— 
And these he enumerated continuously by name. 
And then Actaeon perished at the instigation of Zeus. 
For the first that drank their master’s black blood 
Were Spartus and Omargus and Bores, the swift on 
the track. 
These first ate of Actaeon and lapped his blood. 
And after them others rushed on him eagerly. ... 
To be a remedy for grievous pains to men. 


Vf Dionysus discovered the vine, and being 
drivén mad by Hera? he roamed about Egypt and 


mortals. There seems to be some reason to think that the 
original home of the vine was in the regions to the south of 
the Black Sea, the Caucasus, and the Caspian Sea, where the 
plant still grows wild ‘‘ with the luxuriant wildness of a 
tropical creeper, clinging to tall trees and producing abundant 
fruit without pruning or cultivation.” See A. de Candolle, 
Origin of Cultivated Plants (London, 1884), pp. 191 sqq. 
Compare A. Engler, in Victor Hehn, Riddanfoncen und 
Hausthiere in threm Ubergang aus Asien’ (Berlin, 1902), 
pp. 85 sqgqg. But these regions are precisely those which 
Dionysus was supposed to have traversed on his journeys. 
Certainly the idea of the god’s wanderings cannot have been 
suggested, as appears to be sometimes imagined, by the 
expedition of Alexander the Great to India (see F. A. Voigt, 
in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rém. Mythologte, 
i. 1087), since they are described with geographical precision 
by Euripides, who died before Alexander the Great was born. 
In his famous play, The Bacchae (vv. 13-20), the poet intro- 
duces the god himself describing his journey over Lydia, 
Phrygia, Bactria, Media, and all Asia. And by Asia the 
poet did not mean the whole continent of Asia as we under- 
stand the word, for most of it was unknown to him; he meant 
only the southern portion of it from the Mediterranean to the 
Indus, in great part of which the vine appears to be native. 
2 Compare Euripides, Cyclops, 3 sq. 
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Aiyurroy te kab Zupiay. Kal To pev mpoTov 

IIpwreds adtov brrodéyerar Bacireds Aiyurtion, 

= \ > - aA , > a 

avOis dé eis KiBera tis Dpvyias adievetras, 

Lal \ 

Kael Kabapbels bro “Péas kal Tas TedeTas éxpua- 

Gov, kai \aBov trap éexeivys Thy oTodHr, [émt 

"Ivdovs|' dia tis Opdxns nrebyeto. . AvKodpyos 

al > nr 

dé trais Aptvavtos, Hédwvav Bactrebor, of Xrpu- 

pova ToTapov Taporkodar, TpaTos UBpicas é&é- 

Barev avtov. kal Arovucos pev eis Oddaccay 

\ lA \ / /, 4 

mpos Oétw tiv Nypéws xatépuye, Baxyar 8é 
s 

éyévovTo aiywddwrTo Kal To cuverropevoy Latv- 

fol ) fal 5 A ic A 4 

pov TAHVos avT@. adOus b8 ai Baxyar eXvOnoav 

> / 7 be , > 7 2 , 

eEaidvns, Aveovpy@ Oé waviay évetroince? Ardvu- 

€ cal 
cos. 0 6€ peunvas Apvavta Tov Twaida, aurédou 
vouitov Kia Komrew, TerAéxer TA~aS atré- 


‘ él ’Ivdovs. These words are out of place here. Wagner 
is probably right in thinking that we should either omit 
them (with Hercher) or insert orparedcas after them, so as 
to give the meaning: ‘‘and after marching against the 
Indians he hastened through Thrace.” 

? éveroinre Heyne: émoinae A. 





1 The visit of Dionysus to Egypt was doubtless invented 
to explain the close resemblance which the ancients traced 
between the worships of Osiris and Dionysus. See Herodotus, 
ii. 42, 49, and 144 ; Diodorus Siculus, i. 11.3, i. 13. 5, i. 96. 5, 
iv. 1.6; Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, 28, 34, and 35; Tibullus, 
i. 7. 29 sqq. For the same reason Nysa, the place where 
Dionysus was supposed to have been reared, was by some 
people believed to be in the neighbourhood of Egypt. See 
Homeric Hymn to Dionysus, i. 8 sq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
i. 15. 6, iv. 2. 3. : 

* For the association of Dionysus with Phrygia, see Euripi- 
des, Bacchae, 58 sq., 78 sqq., where the chorus of Bacchanals 
is represented escorting Dionysus from the mountains of 
Phrygia to Greece. According to one account, Dionysus was 
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Syria. At first he was received by Proteus, king of 
Egypt,! but afterwards he arrived at Cybela in 
Phrygia.? And there, after he had been purified by \ 
Rhea and learned the rites of initiation, he received 
from her the costume and hastened through Thrace 
against the Indians. But Lycurgus, son of Dryas, 
was king of the Edonians, who dwell beside the 
river Strymon, and he was the first who insulted and 
expelled him.* Dionysus took refuge in the sea with 
Thetis, daughiter of Nereus, and the Bacchanals were 
taken prisoners together with the multitude of Satyrs 
that attended him. But afterwards the Bacchanals 
were suddenly released, and Dionysus drove Lycur- 
us_mad. And in his madness he struck his son 
Dryas dead “with an axe, imagining “that he was 
lopping a branch of a vine, and Eins he had cut off 


reared by the great Phrygian sindbis Rhea (Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. Mdaravpa). These legends were probably 
intended to explain the resemblances between the Bacchic 
and the Phrygian religions, especially in respect of their wild 
ecstatic and orgiastic rites. 

§ For the story of the hostility of Lycurgus to Dionysus, 
see Homer, Il. vi. #29 sqq., with the Scholia; Sophocles, 
Antigone, 955 sqq.; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 273; 
Hyginus, Fab. 132; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. 14; Serip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 39 
(First Vatican Mythographer, 122). According to Sophocles, 
it would seem that Lycurgus suffered nothing worse at the 
hands of his subjects than imprisonment in a cave, where his 
frenzy gradually subsided. According to Hyginus, Servius, 
and the First Vatican Mythographer, the furious king, in 
attempting to cut down the vines, lopped off one of his own 
feet or even both his legs. It appears to be a common belief 
that a woodman who cuts a sacred tree with an axe wounds 
himself in so doing. See W. Manvhardt, Bawmkultus, pp. 
36 sq. It is said that when the missionary Jerome of Prague 
was preaching to the heathen Lithuanians and persuading 
them to cut down their sacred woods, one of the converts, 
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KTELVWE, Kal aKpwTnpidcas avTov éowpPpovnce.’ 
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) " ik aly get 0 pn a 

Kaptopopycew avTnv, av OavatwOyn AvKodpyos. 
"Héwvol S€ axovcavtes cis TO Layyaiov avrov 


1 écwppdvnoe Aegius: érwppdvuice A. 





moved by his exhortation, struck at an ancient oak with an 
axe, but wounded himself in the legs and fell to the ground. 
See Aeneas Sylvius, Opera (Bale, 1571), p. 418 [wrongly 
numbered 420]. The accident to this zealous convert closely 
resembles the one which is said to have befallen the Edonian 
king ina similar attempt on the sacred vine. 

1 Greek murderers used to cut off the extremities, such as 
the ears and noses, of their victims, fasten them on a string, 
and tie the string round the necks and under the armpits of 
the murdered men. One motive assigned for this custom, and 
probably the originel one, was the wish by thus mutilating 
the dead man to weaken him so that he, or rather his ghost, 
could not take vengeance on his murderer (iva, pacly, aoOevns 
yévorro mpds Td avtiticacba Tv povéa, Scholiast on Sophocles, 
Electra, 445 ; 3:4 roitwy dowep thy Sorauan éxelveov [scil. Trav 
avaipedévtwy] apaipotmevot, dia Td wh wWabeiv es Horepdv Tt Sewdy 
map 2xelvwv, Suidas, 8.v. warxadicbjva). On this barbarous 
custom see the Scholiast on Sophocles, l.c.; Suidas, Le.; 
Hesychius and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. uaoxadrlouara ; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 477. According to one 
account (Scholiast on Sophocles, J.c.), the murderer fastened 
the extremities of his victim about his own person, but the 
better attested and more probable account is that he tied 
them about the mutilated body of his victim. Compare 
E. Rohde, Psyche®, i. 322-326; R. C. Jebb, on Sophocles, 
Electra, 445, with the Appendix, pp. 211 sg. The practice is 
perhaps illustrated by an original drawing in the Ambrosian 
manuscript of the Iliad, which represents the Homeric 
episode of Dolon (Jl. x. 314 sqq.); in the drawing the corpse 
of the slain Dolon is depicted shorn of its feet and hands, 
which lie beside it, while Ulysses holds Dolon’s severed head 
in his hand. See Annali dell’? Insvituto di Correspondenza 
Archeologica (Rome, 1875), tav. d’agg. R.; A. Baumeister, 
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his son’s extremities,! he recovered his senses.2 But 
the land remaining barren, the god declared oracu- 
larly that it would bear fruit if Lycurgus were put 
to death. On hearing that, the Edonians led him to 


Denkméler des klagsischen Altertums, i. 460 sq., fig. 506. 
It appears to be a widespread belief that the ghost of one who 
has died a violent death is dangerous to his slayer, but that 
he can be rendered powerless for mischief by maiming his 
body in such a way as would have disabled him in life. For 
example, some of the Australian aborigines used to cut off the 
phanee of the right hands of dead enemies to prevent their 
ghosts from throwing spears. See A. Oldfield, ‘‘The Abo- 
rigines of Australia,” Transactions of the Ethnological Society 
of London, iii. (1865) p. 287. In Travancore the spirits of 
murderers who have been hanged are thought to be very 
mischievous ; hence, in order. to prevent them from doing 
harm, it used to be customary to cut off the heels of the 
criminal with a sword or to hamstring him as he swung on 
the gallows. SeeS. Mateer, The Land of Charity (London, 
(1871), pp. 203 sg. In Armenia, when a person falls sick soon 
after the death of amember of the family, it is supposed that 
the sickness is caused by the dead man, who cannot rest in 
his grave until he has drawn away one of his kinsfolk to the 
spirit land. To prevent this catastrophe, the body of the 
deceased is disinterred and decapitated, and to make assurance 
doubly sure the head is smashed or a needle is stuck into it 
and into the heart. See Manuk Abeghian, Der armenische 
Volksglaube (Leipsic, 1899), p. 11. In some parts of West 
Africa it is similarly customary to disinter and decapitate a 
corpse of a person whose ghost is supposed to be causing sick- 
ness, ‘‘ because the deceased, having his head cut off, will not 
have the same strength as before, and consequently will not 
be in a position to trouble him (the patient).” See J. B. 
Labat, Relation Historique de 0 Ethiopie Occidentale (Paris, 
1732), i. 208. 

2 So Orestes, driven mad by the Furies of his murdered 
mother, is said to have recovered his senses on biting off one 
of his own fingers (Pausanias, viii. 34. 2). By the sacrifice he 
may be supposed to have appeased the anger of his mother’s 
ghost, who was thought to be causing his madness. Compare 
Folk-lore in the Old Petiomens. iii. 240 9q. 
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Baxxevew év TO KiBaipave. [levOeds dé yevvy- 


= 


dels €& “Ayauis ’Exiove, Tapa Kaéuou ein pas 


THY Bacireiar, duex@dve Tadta yiverOat, 
TAparyeVvoMevos eis KiOarpova tov Baxryav Katd- 


oKOTrOS UT Tis LNT pOs | ‘Ayauijs Kara paviav — 
euenia On: evoueoe yap avrov Onptov eiva. Sei- 


Eas 5é OnBaious ore Geos cor, Heev eis “Apyos, 
KaKel * mad ov TLMOVT OV avrov éFéunve Tas 
yuvaixcas. ai dé év trois Gpect Tous emupacridious 
éxovear® maidas Tas wapKas auTa@v éoiTovvTo. 
Bovdopevos 5€ aro THs "Ikapias els Nd€ov dtako- 


pea Oivar, T uppnvav AnoTpLKNY ews Oa@aaro Tpl- 


npn. ob o€ avrov évOépevor Ndfov pep Taper eon, 


ntmeiyovto S&€ eis tHv “Aciay ameutroAncovTeEs. — 
o 5€ Tov peév iotcv' Kal Tas KoTraS émroinoey Oets, — 


To 5€ oxaddos érrAnoe Kicood Kal Bohs adr@v* of — 


dé éupaveis yevdpevor Kata Ths Oararrys epuyov — 


1 The words enclosed in brackets are probably an inter- 4 


polation, as Heyne thought. Hercher omits them. 

2 kanelvwy Eberhard. 

3 €vovoa: A. Ludwich, perhaps rightly. But we should 
expect évjcaca. 

* jordy Aegius: inOudy A. 





1 The king thus done to death was perhaps sup to Brie 
in the character of the god ; for Dionysus himeel was said 


have been rent in pieces by the Titans. See Adonis, ‘Attia, a 


Osiris, 3rd ed. ii. 98 sq.; Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
i. 24 sq. 
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Mount Pangaeum and bound him, and there by the 
will of Dionysus he died, destroyed by horses, 

" Having traversed Thrace and the whole of India 
and set up pillars there,2 he came to Thebes, and 
forced the women to abandon their houses and rave 
in Bacchie frenzy on Cithaeron. But Pentheus, 
whom Agave bore to Echion, had succeeded Cadmus 
in the kingdom, and he attempted to put a stop to 
these proceedings. And coming to Cithaeron to spy 
on the Bacchanals, he was torn limb from limb by 
his mother Agave in a fit of madness; for she 
thought he was a wild beast. And having shown 
Argos, and there again, because they did not honour 
him, he drove the women mad, and they on the 
mountains devoured the flesh of the infants whom 
they carried at their breasts. And wishing to be 
ferried across from Icaria to Naxos he hired a pirate 
ship of Tyrrhenians. But when they had put him 
on board, they sailed past Naxos and made for 
Asia, intending to sell him. Howbeit, he turned 
the mast and oars into snakes, and filled the vessel 
with ivy and the sound of flutes. And the pirates 
went mad, and leaped into the sea, and were turned 


2 Compare J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, viii. 582 sqq. ‘ 

3 In these lines Apollodorus has summarized the argument 
of the Bacchae of Euripides ; for the death of Pentheus, see 
vv. 1043 sgq. Compare Hyginus, Fab. 184; Ovid, Meta- 
morph. iii. 511 sqq., especially 701 sqq.; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 103 (Second 
Vatican Mythographer, 83). Aeschylus wrote a tragedy on 
the subject of Pentheus (T'ragicorwm Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck*, pp. 60 sq.). 

* The reference is to the madness of the daughters of 
Proetus. See above, ii, 2. 2 note. 
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1 The story of Dionysus and the pirates is the theme of the . 
Homeric Hymn No. VII. Z'o Dionysus. Compare Ovid, Meta- 


morph. iii. 581 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 134 ; id. Astronom. ii. 17; 


Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 67; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 


Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 39, 1383 (First Vatican 
Mythographer, 123; Second Vatican Mythographer, 171) 
* Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 25. 4. Dionysus is said 


to have gone down to hell to fetch up his mother Semele at 
Lerna, where he plunged into the Aleyonian Lake, a a ; 
ord 


which was supposed to be bottomless and therefore to affore 
an easy access to the nether world. See Pausanias ii. 37. 5; 
and for a description of the pool as it is at the present time, 
see my commentary on Pausanias, vol. v. pp. 604 sg. Never 
having been in hell before, Dionysus did not know how to 
there, and he was reduced to the necessity of asking 


way. A certain Prosymnus pointed it out to the deity on — 


condition of receiving a certain reward. When Dionysus 


returned from the lower world, he found that his guide ~ 


had died in the meantime; but he punctually paid the 


promised reward to the dead man at his ‘grave with the 
help of a branch of fig wood, which he whittled into an — 


appropriate shape. This story was told to explain the 
similar implements which figured prominently in the pro- 


cessions of Dionysus. See Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. — 


ii. 34, pp. 29 sqg., ed. Potter; Nonnus, in Westermann’s 
Mythographi Graecit, Appendix Narrationum, xxii. 1, p. 368; 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 212; Arnobius, A : 
Nationes, v.28; Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 5. Pausanias calls 
the god’s guide Polymnus, unless that form of the name is 
the mistake of a copyist for Prosymnus, as seems to be 
suggested by the epithet Prosymna, which was applied to 
Demeter in the sacred grove at Lerna, where Dionysus also 


had an image. See Pausanias, ii. 37.1. However, Hygi 
t eee 


gives Hypolipnus as the name of the guide to hell. 
year the descent of the god through the deep water was 
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into dolphins.1 Thus men perceived that he was a 
_ god and honoured him; and having brought up his 
-mother from Hades and named her Thyone, he 
ascended up with her to heaven} 


celebrated with nocturnal rites on the reedy margin of the 
pool (Patisanias, ii. 37.6). The pious Pausanias shrank from 
divulging the nature of the rites; but from Plutarch we 
learn that a lamb was thrown into the lake as an offering to 
the warder of hell, while on trumpets hidden in the god’s 
leafy emblems the buglers blew blasts which, startling the 
stillness and darkness of night, were believed to summon up 
the lost Dionysus from the watery depths. See Plutarch, 
Isis et Osiris, 35. Perhaps in answer to this bugle call an 
actor, dressed in the vine-god’s garb, may have emerged 
dripping from the pool to receive the congratulations of the 
worshippers on his rising from the dead. However, accord- 
ing to others, the resurrection of Dionysus and his mother 
took place, not in the gloomy swamp at Lerna, but on the 
beautiful, almost landlocked, bay of Troezen, where now- 
adays groves of oranges and lemons, interspersed with the 
ak foliage of tall cypresses, fringe the margin of the calm 
blue water at the foot of the rugged mountains. See Pau- 
sanias, ii. 31.2. Plutarch has drawn a visionary picture of 
the scene of the ascension. It was, he says, a mighty chasm 
like the caves sacred to Bacchus, mantled with woods and 
green grass and blooming flowers of every sort, and exhaling 
a delicious, an intoxicating, perfume, while all about it the 
souls of the departed cireled and stooped upon the wing like 
flights of birds, but did not dare to cross its tremendous 
depth. It was called the Place of Forgetfulness. See Plu- 
tarch, De sera numinis vindicta, 22, pp. 565 sq. A pretty 
story was told of the device by which Dionysus induced the 
grim warden of the dead to release the soul of his mother 
from the infernal gaol. It is said that Hades consented to 
set her free provided that her son would send of his best 
beloved to replace her shade in the world of shadows. Now 
of all the things in the world the dearest to Dionysus were 
the ivy, the vine, and the myrtle; so of these he sent the 
myrtle, and that is why the initiated in his rites wreathed 
their brows with myrtle leaves. See Scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs, 330. The harrying of hell is the theme of 
Aristophanes’s amusing comedy The Frogs. 
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‘O 6é Kdéduos pera ‘A ppovias OnBas éxduTroev 
mpos *Eyyedéas! rapayiverat. tovtow dé bd 
Trvpidv Todewovpévors 0 Oeds expnoev “Idv- 
pLov KpaTHoeLw, éav nyenovas Kadpov Kal “Appo- 
viav éywow. of 6€ meabévtes ToLwobyTaL KaTa 
‘Trvpiav iyyepovas tovtous Kal xkpatodé.. Kat 
Bactrevet Kadpuos “IXXvpiov, kal traits "IAdupios 
avT@ yivetat. adOus dé peta “Appovias eis dpd- 
KovTa petaBarwv eis “HrXvorov mrediov bard Atos 
éEeméupOn. 

TloAvdwpos 5é OnSav Bacireds yevopevos Nu«- 

, a / n 2 yA / 
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movros b€ AaBddxov aida évavoraiov Adioyr, 

4 , \ % / 4 CA e n 
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adedpos av Nuxtéws. auddtepor dé [amo Ev- 


1 Eyxedéas Ri: ayxerdas A. * rot inserted by Aegius. 
° «ard Siebelis. 





As to the departure of Cadmus and Harmonia to Illyria 
and their transformation into snakes in that country, where 
their tomb was shown in later ages, see Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. iv. 516 sqq.; Dionysius Payioatan Orbis Descriptio, 
390 sqq., with the commentary of Eustathius on v. 391; 
Strabo, i. 2. 39, p. 46, vii. 7. 8, p. 326; Pausanias, ix. 5. 3; 
Athenaeus, xi. 5, p. 4628; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Avppd- 
xtov; J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, iv. 393 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. 
iv. 563-603; Hyginus, Fab. 6; Lactantius Placidus, on 
Statius, Theb. iii. 290; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 48 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
150). Euripides mentions the transformation of the couple 
into snakes, but without speaking of their banishment to 
Illyria (Bacchae, 1530 sq.), probably because there is a long 
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But Cadmus and Harmonia quitted Thebes and 
went to the Encheleans. As the Encheleans were 
being attacked by the Illyrians, the god declared by 
an oracle that they would get the better of the 
Illyrians if they had Cadmus and Harmonia as their 
leaders. They believed him, and made them their 

' leaders against the Illyrians, and got the better of 
them. And Cadmus reigned over the Illyrians, and 
a son Illyrius was born to him. But afterwards he 
was, along with Harmonia, turned into a serpent 
and sent away by Zeus to the Elysian Fields.) 

Polydorus, having become king of Thebes, married 
Nycteis, daughter of Nycteus, son of Chthonius, and 

—— Labdacus, who perished after Pentheus because 4— 
he was like-minded with him.? But Labdacus having 
left a one-year-old son, Laius, the government was 
usurped by Lycus, brother of Nycteus, so long as 
Laius was a child. Both of them® had fled from 


lacuna in this part of the text. According to Hyginus, the 
transformation of the two into serpents was a punishment 
inflicted by Ares on Cadmus for killing his sacred dragon 
which guarded the spring at Thebes, which Hyginus absurdly 
calls the Castalian spring. It is a common belief, especially 
among the Bantu tribes of South Africa, that human beings 
at death are turned into serpents, which often visit the old 
home. There is some reason to think that the ancestors of 
the Greeks may have shared this widespread superstition, of 
which the traditional transformation of Cadmus and Har- 
monia would thus be an isolated survival. See Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, 3rd ed. i. 82 sqq. 

2 Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 8; Pausanias ii. 6. 2, 
ix. 5. 4 sg. Apollodorus implies that Labdacus was mur- | 
dered by the Bacchanals because he set himself against the 
celebration of their orgiastic rites. But there seems to be no | 
express mention of his violent death in ancient writers. 

* That is,.the two brothers Lycus and Nycteus. 
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1 @mb EbdBolas A. These words are deleted by Hercher 
and Wagner. Heyne also preferred to omit them. See 
exegetical note. 2 ‘votav Heyne: Supiav A. 

3 There seems to be a lacuna here, which Heyne proposed 
to supply by the words éxeidev érddvres cis @nBas. I translate 
accordingly. 

4 érédero E: éweridero A. 5 etxoot A: Sexaoxte HK. 


6 gyrodas ERS: évroAhv A. 





1 This Phlegyas is supposed to be Phlegyas, king of Orcho- 
menus, whom Pausanias (ix. 36. 1) calls a son of Ares and 
Chryse. If this identification is right, the words ‘from 
Euboea” appear to be ve as Heyne pointed out, since 
Orchomenus is not in Euboea but in Boeotia. But there were 
many places called Euboea, and it is possible that one of 
them was*in Boeotia. If that was so, we may conjecture 
that the epithet “‘ Boeotian,” which, applied to Dotis, seems 
superfluous, was applied by Apollodorus to Euboea and has 
been misplaced by a copyist. If these conjectures are 
adopted, the text will read thus: ‘‘ Both of them fled from 
Euboea in Boeotia because they had killed Phlegyas, son of 
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Euboea because they had killed Phlegyas, son of 
Ares and Dotis the Boeotian,! and they took up 
their abode at Hyria, and thence having come to 
Thebes, they were enrolled as citizens through their 
friendship with Pentheus. So after being chosen 
commander-in-chief by the Thebans, Lycus com- 
passed the supreme power and reigned for twenty 
years, but was murdered by Zethus and Amphion 
for the following reason. Antiope was a daughter 
of Nycteus, and Zeus had intercourse with her.? 
When she was with child, and her father threatened 
her, she ran away to Epopeus at Sicyon and was 
married to him. In a fit of despondency Nycteus 
killed himself, after charging Lycus to punish 
Epopeus and Antiope. Lycus marched against 
Sicyon, subdued it, slew Epopeus, and led Antiope 
away captive. On the way she gave birth to two 


Ares and Dotis, and they took up their abode at Hyria.” 
As to the various places called Euboea, see Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. E¥fo.a; W. Pape, Worterbuch der griechischen 
Higennamen, s.v. EvBoia. 

2 With the following story of Antiope and Dirce compare 
Pausanias, ii. 6. 1 sqq., ix. 25.3; J. Malalas, Chronographia, 
ii. pp. 45-49, ed. L. Dindorf; Scholiast on Apollonius Rho- 
dius, Argon. iv. 1090; Nicolaus Damascenus, frag. 11, in 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miller, iii. 
365 sqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 7 and 8; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latin, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 32, 99 sq. (First 
Vatican Mythographer, 97; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
74). Euripides wrote a tragedy Antiope, of which Hyginus 
(Fab. 8) gives a summary. Many fragments of the play 
have been preserved. See Z'ragicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. A. Nauck,? pp. 410 sqqg. In his version of the 
story Apollodorus seems to have followed Euripides. The 
legend is commemorated in the famous group of statuary 
called the Farnese bull, which is now in the museum at 
Naples. See A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen 
Altertums, i107, fig. 113. ; 
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APOLLODORUS . a 
evn S00 yevva traidas év ’EXevOepais tis Boww- 
tias, ods éxxetmévovs evpwv BovKodos avaTpédet, 

\ \ \ a a \ \? , n 4 
Kal Tov pev Karel ZHOov tov Se’ Apdiova. ZiGos 

\ > > tal / 1 ? , be ‘ 
pev ody émepereito RBovdopBiov,. “Apdiov 
KiOapwdiav hone, Sovros avte Avpav “Eppod. 
’Avriomny 88 yxitero Avcos xabeipEas Kai 1 TOv- 
tov yur Aipxn: Aabodca Sé mote, Tov Secpav 
avtoudtas®? AvOévTav, hxev él THY TOV TAaLdov 
” n \ es } e 
éravrw, SexOjvar mpos avtav Oédovea. ob &é 
dvayvwpirduevor THY pytépa, Tov pev Avkov 
xtetvovot, THY b& Aipeny Syoavtes éx Tavpov 
pimrovot Oavodcay eis Kpyvny Thy am éxeivns 
kanroupévny Aipxnv. waparaBovtes 5é¢ rHv duva-— 
otelay THY pev TOALY éTeiXLoaY, emaxohovOnady- 
tov th 'Apudtovos rAvpa tov AUOwv, Adrov oé 
é&éBarov. 6 &é év IleAorrovyjo@ Svateha@v émibe- 
vodrat Iédomt, kal tovrov maida Xpvovrmov 
dppatodpouetv SiddoKxwr épacbels avapmrater. 


Ath et cia 


1 BoudopBiwy ES: Bovdopaiwy A. 
2 airoudrws Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Her- — 
cher: a’roudray ESA, Wagner. 





1 Compare Pausanias, ix. 5. 7 sg. The two brothers are 
said to have quarrelled, the robust Zethus blaming Amphion 
for his passionate addiction to music and urging him to 
abandon it for what he deemed the more manly pursuits of 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and war. The gentle Amphion 
yielded to these exhortations so far as to cease to strum the 
lyre. See Dio Chrysostom, Or, Ixxiii. vol. ii. p. 254, ed. 
L. Dindorf; Horace, Hpist. i. 18. 41-44; DLragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 414-416, frag. 184-188. 
The discussion between the two brothers, the one advocating 
the practical life and the other the contemplative or artistic, 
seems to have been famous. It is illustrated by a fine relief 
in which we see Amphion standing and holding out his lyre 
eagerly for the admiration of his athletic brother, who sits 
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sons at Eleurethae in Boeotia. The infants were 


exposed, but a neatherd found and reared them, 
and he called the one Zethus and the other 
Amphion. Now Zethus paid attention to cattle- 
breeding, but Amphion practised minstrelsy, for 
Hermes had given him a lyre.t But Lycus and his 
wife Dirce imprisoned Antiope and treated her 
despitefully. Howbeit, one day her bonds were 
loosed of themselves, and unknown to her keepers 
she came to her sons’ cottage, begging that they 
would take her in. They recognized their mother, 
and slew Lycus, but Dirce they tied to a bull, and 
flung her dead body into the spring that is called 
Dirce after her. And having succeeded to the 
sovereignty they fortified the city, the stones follow- 
ing Amphion’s lyre?; and they expelled Laius.3 
He resided in Peloponnese, being hospitably received 
by Pelops; and while he taught Chrysippus, the son 
of Pelops, to drive a chariot, he conceived a passion 
for the lad and carried him off. 


regarding it with an air of smiling disdain. See W. H. 
Roscher, Lexikon der griech. und rém. Mythologie, i. 311. 

2 Compare Homer, Od, xi. 260-265 (who does not mention 
the miracle of the music); Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 
735-741; Pausanias, ix. 5. 6-8; Propertius, i. 9. 10, iv. 2. 
3 sqg.; Horace, Odes, iii. 11. 2, Ars Poetica, 394-396. Apol- 
lonius represents Zethus staggering under the load of a 
mountain, while Amphion strolls along drawing a cliff twice 
as large after him by singing to his golden lyre. He seems to 
have intended to suggest the feebleness of brute strength by 
comparison with the power of genius. 

® As to the banishment and restoration of Laius, see Pau- 
sanias, ix. 5.6 and 9; Hyginus, Fab. 9. 


4 Compare Athenaeus, xiii. 79, pp. 602 sg., who says that | 


Laius carried off Chrysippus in his chariot to Thebes. Chry- 
‘sippus is said to have killed himself for shame. See the 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1760. 

ee 
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Tapet 5é ZAO0s pev OnBnv, ad’ Hs % mworus 


% 
: 


@7jBar, "Audiov && NidBnv tiv Taytddov, i) 


yevva traidas pev émtad, Limvrov Evmivutov 


‘Iopnvov Aapaciybova "Ayivopa Paidiwov Tav-— 


tarov, Ouyatépas S€ tas icas, "E@odaiav (4 as 


twes Néarpav) Knreddokav “Aotuvoxynv Pbiav 


” 


Tledotriav ’Aotuxpaterav "Oyvyiav. “Hoiodos dé 





1 For the story of Niobe and her children, see Homer, — 
Iliad, xxiv. 602 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 74; Pausanias, — 
i. 21. 3, ii. 21.9, v. 11. 2, v. 16. 4, viii. 2. 5 and 7; J. Tzetzes, — 
Chiliades, iv. 416 sqq.; Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 146 sqq.; 
Hyginus, Fab. 9 and 11; Lactantius Placidus on Statius, — 


Theb. iii. 191; Scriptores rerwm mythicarum Latini, ed. 


G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 50 (First Vatican Mythographer, 156). — 


Great diversity of opinion prevailed among the ancients with 
regard to the number of Niobe’s children. Diodorus, Ovid, 
Hyginus, Lactantius Placidus, and the First Vatican Mytho- 


grapher agree with Apollodorus as to the seven sons and — 
seven daughters of Niobe, and from the Scholiast on Euri- — 


pides, Phoenissae, 159, we learn that Aeschylus, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes in lost plays ae the same numbers, 
but that Pherecydes agreed with Homer in reckoning six 


~~ ——— 


sons and six daughters, while Hellanicus allowed the lady ~ 


no more than four sons and three daughters. On the 
other hand, Xanthus the Lydian, according to the same 
Scholiast, credited her with a score of children, equall 


divided between the two sexes. Herein he probably fol- | 


lowed the authority of Hesiod (see Apollodorus, below), 


_and the same liberal computation is said to have been 


accepted by Bacchylides, Pindar, and Mimnermus, while 
Sappho reduced the figure to twice nine, and Aleman to ten 
all told (Aulus Gellius, xx. 70; Aelian, Varia Historia, xii. 
36). Aeschylus and Sophocles each wrote a tragedy Niobe, 
of which some fragments remain. See Z'ragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 50 sqq., 228 sq.; The 
Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pease ii. 94 sqq., frag. 
442-451. The subject is rendered famous by the fine group 
of ancient statuary now in the Uffizi gallery at Florence. See 
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Zethus married Thebe, after whom the city of 
Thebes is named; and Amphion married Niobe, 
daughter of Tantalus,! who bore seven sons, Sipylus, 
Eupinytus, Ismenus, Damasichthon, Agenor, Phae- 
dimus, Tantalus, and the same number of daughters, 
Ethodaia (or, as some say, Neaera), Cleodoxa, 
Astyoche, Phthia, Pelopia, Astycratia, and Ogygia. 
But Hesiod says that they had ten sons and ten 


A. Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums, iii. 
1674 sqq. Antiquity hesitated whether to assign the group 
to Scopas or Praxiteles (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 28), and 
modern opinion is still divided on the question. See my note 
on Pausanias, ii. 29. 9 (vol. iii. p. 201). The pathetic char- 
acter of the group may perhaps i held to speak in favour of 
Scopas, who seems to have excelled in the portrayal of the 
sterner, sadder emotions, while Praxiteles dwelt by preference 
on the brighter, softer creations of the Greek religious 
imagination. This view of the sombre cast of the genius of 
Scopas is suggested by the subjects which he chose for the 
decoration of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea (Pausanias, 
viii. 45. 5-7), and by the scanty remains of the sculptures 
which have been found on the spot. See my commentary on 
Pausanias, vol. iv. pp. 426 sgqg. However, the late historian 
of Greek sculpture, Professor M. Collignon, denied that the 
original of this famous group, which he regarded as a copy, 
was either by Scopas or Praxiteles. He held that it belongs 
to an Asiatic school of sculpture characterized by picturesque 
grouping, and that it could not have been premaine before the 
third century z.c. To the same school he would assign 
another famous group of sculpture, that of Dirce and the bull 
(above, iii. 5. 5 note). See M. Collignon, Histoire de la 
Sculpture Grecque (Paris, 1892-1897), ii. 582 sqqg. The tomb 
of the children of Niobe was shown at Thebes (Pausanias, 
ix. 16.7; compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 159 sq.) ; but ac- 
cording to Statius (Theb. vi. 124 sq.) the Mater Dolorosa 
carried the ashes of her dead children in twice six urns to 
be buried on her native Mount Sipylus. Thus the poet 
dutifully follows Homer in regard to the number of the 
children. 
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déxa pep viovs déxa € Ovyarépas, ‘Heodepos ? be 
dvo pev dppevas Tpeis dé Onreias, “Opnpos 5e && 


poev viods é& 5é Ouyarépas dyot yevéa Oa, eTEK- . 


v0s 5é odoca NioByn ths Antods evTexvorépa, elev 
vmdpxew: Ane dé ayAvaKT HATA THv Te “Ap- 
TepLD Kal Tov ‘ArroAova Kar avTav mapa@tuve, 
Kab TAS meV Onretas ert THS oixias Kater okevoev 
"A pte mss, TOUS O€ a dppevas . Kown mavras év Kiau- 
pa@ve "Arrodov _kupyyeTobvras améxTewev. €o@- 
On 5é TOV peer appéveov “Apgion, Tov O€ Onrevev 
Xreopis % =mpeaButépa, % Nnrevs ouveince. 
kata 6€ TeréoidXav éo@Onoay "Apdeedas® Kal 
MeriBoa, erokevOn é¢ UT avTaV Kal "Apdcov. 
avn dé Nvo8n OnBas arohimodoa mpos. TOV 
marépa Tavtanov KEV els Xiavrov, KaKel Aui 
evfapérn THY poppyy eis rLOov petéBanre, Kal 
yelTaL Sdxpua VUKTOPp Kal wel” Tymepav TOU AiBov. 

Mera dé try ‘Appiovos TehevTaY Adios thy 
Bactreiay mapéhaPe. Kal ynHas Ouyatépa Mevor- 
KéwS, 1V eviot bev Toxdarny évtot 6e "Emuxdorgy 
éyouol, YpyoavTos Tov Oeod pm yevvay (Tov 


: ‘Hpddwpos Aegius : npddotos A. 
2 *Audcaas A, Westermann, Miiller, Wagner: *Aut«da 
Heyne, Bekker, Hercher. 





1 Compare Pausanias, ii, 21. 9, v. 16. 4, according to whom 
Meliboea was the original name of Chloris ; but she turned 
pale with fear at the slaughter of her brothers and sisters, 
peer so received the name of Chloris, that is, the Pale 
Woman. As to the marriage of Chloris with Neleus, see 
Homer, Od. xi. 281 sqq. 

* The ancients differed as to the death of Amphion. 
According to one account, he went mad (Lucian, De salta- 
tione, 41), and in attempting to attack a temple of Apollo, 
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daughters; Herodorus that they had two male 
children and three female; and Homer that they 
had six sons and six daughters. Being blessed with 
children, Niobe said that she was more blessed with 
children than Latona. Stung by the taunt, Latona 
incited Artemis and Apollo against them, and 
Artemis shot down the females in the house, and 
Apollo killed all the males together as they were 
hunting on Cithaeron. Of the males Amphion alone 
was saved, and of the females Chloris the elder, 
whom Neleus married. But according to Telesilla 
there were saved Amyclas and Meliboea,! and 
Amphion also was shot by them.? But Niobe her- 
self quitted Thebes and went to her father Tantalus 
at Sipylus, and there, on praying to Zeus, she was 
transformed into a stone, and tears flow night and 
day from the stone. 


After Amphion’s death Laius succeeded to the\* 


kingdom. And he married a daughter of Menoe- 
ceus; some say that she was Jocasta,and some that 
she was Epicasta.* The oracle had warned him not 


doubtless in order to avenge the death of his sons on the 
divine murderer, he was shot dead by the deity (Hyginus, 
Fab. 9). According to Ovid (Metamorph. vi. 271 sq.), he 
stabbed himself for grief. 

3 For the tragic story of Laius, Jocasta or Epicasta, and 
their son Oedipus, see Homer, Od. xi, 271-280, with the 


Scholiast on v. 271; Euripides, Phoentssac, 1-62; Diodorus ~~ 


Siculus, iv. 64; Pausanias, ix. 2.4, ix. 5. 10 sq., x. 5. 3 sq. ; 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 1760; Hyginus, Fab. 66 
and 67. In Homer the mother of Oedipus is named Kpi- 
casta ; later writers call her Jocasta. The mournful tale of 
Oedipus is the subject of Sophocles’s two great tragedies, the 
Ocdipus Tyrannus and the Oedipus Coloneus. It is also 
the theme of Seneca’s tragedy Oedipus. From the Scholiast 
on Homer (l:e.) we learn that the story was told by Andro- 
tion. Apollodorus’s version of the legend closely follows 
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, \ , v e ’ ba 
yevvnbévta yap tatpoxtovov écecOat) o dé oiva- 
Deis ouvirOe TH yvvacki. Kal TO yevvnBev exBeivar 

nr 5: / > b 

Sidwot vopel, mepovas SiaTpHnoas TAOpupa. GAN 

a / \ 

ovtTos pev &&€OnKxev eis KiOatpdva, IoAvBou dé 
n , \ f 

Bovkorot, tod KopwOiwv Baciréws, To Bpédos 

lo) al / 

evpovTes Tpos THY avTOU yuvaixa LlepiBovav Hvey- 

an Uf 

kav. 1 dé averovoa bToBdAXeTat, Kal Oepatrev- 

/ \ SANS lal a 0 % 
caca Ta apupa Oiditrovy Karel, TodTo Oewévn TO 
dvoua Sua TO TOUS Todas avoidjoa. TerELwbels 

n a L yo) 
5é 6 trais, cal Suadépwv TOV Hrixkwov popn,' Oia 

6 e a 

hOdvov? wvedifero bToBAnTOS. Oo S€ muvOave- 
a tal fe 
pevos Trapa*® rhs TlepsBoias pwabeiv ov« Hdvvato: 
\ lal 07 "A 
adixopevos bé eis Acehgovds trepl trav idiwv émuvOa- 
veto yovéwy. 0 dé eds eitrev avdT@ eis THY TaTpLOa 
Pa! 
un) TopeverOar' Tov pev yap Twatépa povevoeny, 
TH pntpl € pulynoecOar. TodTO aKovcas, Kal 
y a t \ 
vouifwy é& av éréyeTo yeyevvnjcOat,* KopivOov pév 
> / 3439 e PS) \ a ®D iS P 
améhutrev, éf’ Gppatos dé bia ths Pawxidos depo 
\ FOX > 

Hevos ouvTvyxXdvel KaTd TVA oTEvnY Odov eh 
ct 2 7 sh \ ! 5/..28 
appatos oxoupev@m Aaiw. xai Ilokudovtov® (kjpvé 

1 béun E: év foun A. * p@dvov E: dvoy A. 

3 rapa E: mept A. 

4 yeyevvjoba E, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 68: yeyevfada A. 


” TloAupdvrov ... keAevovros E: Modupdvtn... kal Kedred- 
cavros A, 





Sophocles and is reproduced by Zenobius (Cendé. ii. 68) in a 
somewhat abridged form with certain verbal changes, but 
as usual without acknowledgment. Some parallel stories 
occur in the folk-lore of other peoples. e Appendix, 
‘*The Oedipus Legend.” 4 

‘ Sophocles calls her Merope (Ocdipus Tyrannus, 775), 
and so does Seneca (Oedipus, DPD, 661, 802). ut, according 
to Pherecydes, the wife of Polybus was Medusa, daughter 
of Orsilochus (Scholiast on Sophocles, /.c.). 
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to beget a son, for the son that should be begotten 

would. kill his father; nevertheless, flushed with 
~S wine, he had intercourse with his wife. And when 
the babe was born he pierced the child’s ankles 
with brooches and gave it to a herdsman to ex- 
pose. But the herdsman exposed it on Cithaeron ; 
and the neatherds of Polybus, king of Corinth, found 
the infant and brought it to his wife Periboea.? 
She adopted him and passed him off as her own, 
and after she had healed his ankles she called 
him Oedipus, giving him that name on account of 
his swollen feet.2. When the boy grew up and 
excelled his fellows in strength, they spitefully 
twitted him with being supposititious. He _ in- 
quired ot Periboea, but could learn nothing; so 
he went to Delphi and inquired about his true 
parents. The god told him not to go to his native 
land, because he would murder his father and lie 
with his mother. On hearing that, and believing 
himself to be the son of his nominal parents, 
he left Corinth, and riding in a chariot through. 
Phocis he fell in with Laius driving in a chariot 
in a certain narrow road. And when Polyphontes, 


* The name Oedipus was interpreted to mean ‘swollen 
foot.” As to the piercing of the child’s ankles, see Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 718; Euripides, Phoenissae, 26 sq. ; 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 64. 1 ; Pausanias, x. 5.3; Hyginus, Fab. 
66 ; Seneca, Oedipus, 812 sq. 

® The ‘‘narrow road” is the famous Cleft Way (Pausa- 
nias, x. 5. 3 sq.) now called the Cross-road of Megas (Stavro- 
dromi tou Mega), where the road from Daulis and the road 
from Thebes and Lebadea meet and unite in the single road 
ascending through the long valley to Delphi. At this point 
the pass, shut in on either hand by lofty and precipitous 
mountains, presents one of the wildest and grandest scenes 
in all Greece; the towering cliffs of Parnassus on the 
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5€ odtos Fw Aaiov) xerevovtos éxywpely at bu’ 
atei(lerav Kal avaBornv Kteivavtos Tov trTev 
\ iid > / P /, 

Tov €tepov, ayavaxtycas Oidimous kal Lorv- 


dovrnyv kal Adiov arréxrewve, Kal tapeyéveto eis 


@nBas. Adtov pev obv Oarre Bactreds Udarat- 
éov! Aapaciotpatos, thy dé Bactreiav Kpéwv 0 
Mevoixéws mapardapBdver. tovtov b& Bacthev- 
OVTOS Ov pLKpa TUphopa KaTéaxe OnGas. emeurve 
yap” Hpa Xdiyya, i) untpos pev Eyidvns Hv mart- 
pos 6€ Tudavos, eiye O€ mpocwroy pméev yuvatKds, 
aThOos 5& Kal Bacw Kal ovpay déovTos Kal mTé- 
puyas dpvilos. pabodoa Sé aiviypa Tapa povcav 
éml To Pix.ov dpos éxabélero, kal TovTO mpovTetve 
OnBaios. Hv dé To ailviypa: ti éotw 6 pilav 
éyov pwoviv® tetpdouv Kal ditouv kal Tpimrovv 

1 rraraéwy E: wAatuuéwy A. Wagner reports mAaruuéwy 
to be the reading of E. But this is apparently a misprint 
for A. See Heyne ad. l.: ‘‘ TAatuuéwy vitiose omnes mi 

2 poviv A: popphy E. The reading perf is supportes 
the Argument to Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus (p. 6 ed. 
Jebb), the Argument to Euripides, Phoenissae, and the 
Scholium on verse 50 (Scholia in Huripidem, ed. E. Schwartz, 
vol. i. pp. 243 sq. 256), Athenaeus, x. 83, p. 456 B, and the 
Palatine Anthology, xiv. 64, in all of which passages the 
oracle is quoted with pwr instead of wopdy. On the other 
hand the reading wop¢h is supported by some MSS. of 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 7, though the editor, Miiller, 
prints pwr7 in the text. 





northern side of the valley are truly sublime. Not a trace of 
human habitation is to be seen. All is solitude and silence, 
in keeping with the tragic memories of the spot. Compare 
my commentary on Pausanias, x. 5. 3 (vol. v. pp. 231 sq.). 
As to the Cleft Way or Triple Way, as it was also called, and 
the fatal encounter of the father and son at it, see Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 715 sqq., 1398 sqq. ; Euripides, Phoenissae, 
37 sqq.; Seneca, Oedipus, 276 sqq. : 
1 Compare Pausanias, ix. 5. 4, 
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the herald of Laius, ordered him to make way and 
killed one of his horses because he disobeyed and 
delayed, Oedipus in a rage killed both Polyphontes 
and Laius, and arrived in Thebes. Laius was buried 
by Damasistratus, king of Plataea,! and Creon, son of 
Menoeceus, succeeded to the kingdom. In his reign 
a heavy calamity befell Thebes. For Hera sent the 
Sphinx,? whose mother was Echidna and her father 
Typhon; and she had the face of a woman, the 
breast and feet and tail of a lion, and the wings of a 
bird.. And having learned a riddle from the Muses, 
she sat on Mount Phicium, and propounded it to the ,/ 
Thebans. And the riddle was this:—What is that ~ 

which has one voice and yet becomes four-footed 


2 As to the Sphinx and her riddle, see Hesiod, Theog. 
326_sq. (who says that she was the offspring of Echidna an 
Orthus) ; Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 391 sqq.; Euripides, 
Phoenissae, 45 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 64. 3 sq.; Pau- 
sanias, ix. 26. 2-4; Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissac, 
45; Hyginus, Fab. 67; Seneca, Oedipus, 92 sqq. The 
riddle is quoted in verse by several ancient writers. See 
Athenaeus, x. 81, p. 4568; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 7; Anthologia Palatina, xiv. 64; Argument to 
Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, p. 6, ed. R. C. Jebb; Argu- 
ment to Euripides, Phoenissae, and Scholiast on id. v. 50 
(Scholia in Euripiden, ed. E. Schwartz, vol. i. pp. 243 sq. 
256). Outside of Greece the riddle seems to be current in 
more or less similar forms among various peoples. Thus it is 
reported among the Mongols of the Selenga (R. G. Latham, 
Descriptive Ethnology, i. 325), and in Gascony (J. F. Bladé, 
Contes populaires de la Gascogne, i. 3-14). Further, it has 
been recently recorded, in a form precisely similar to the 
Greek, among the tribes of British Central Africa: the mis- 
sionary who reports it makes no reference to the riddle of 
the Sphinx, of which he was apparently ignorant. See 
Donald Fraser, Winning a primitive people (London, 1914), 
p- 171, “‘What is it that goes on four legs in the morning, on 
two at midday, and on three in the evening? Answer: A 
man, who crawls on hands and knees in childhood, walks 
erect when grown, and with the aid of a stick in his old age.” 
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yiverar; xpnopov Sé OnBaiows brdpyovtos THvI- 
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kat THY Bactreiav Kal tiv Aaiov décev yuvaixa. 
Oidimous 5é axovaas éducev, einav TO aiviypa TO 
nw ~~) 

bro THs Vpuyyos Neyopmevov avOpwrov civar> yive- 
a0ai® yap tetpdrrouv Bpégos dvta" trois Tér Tapow 
OYOUMEVOY K@AOLS, TEAELOUpMEVOY® Sé SéTroUP,® ynpav- 

\ 7 / , \ / e 
ta 6€ Tpitny TpochapPBavew Bacw To Bdxtpov. 4 
pev obv XhiyE dro Tis axpoTorews EavThy Eppt- 

297 \ x \ / / 

Wev, Oidirrovs 5& Kal tv Bacihelay tapérdaBe 
Kal THY uNnTépa eynuev ayvodv, Kal Taidas éréx- 


vocev €& abths Tloduveixn Kal ’Ereoxdéa, Ouya- 


tépas 5é “Iopnyvnv cat ’Avtiyovnv. eiol 88 of 
yevvnOivar ta téxva haciv é& Eipuyavetas atTo 
Tis ‘Tréphavtos." havévtwy Sé to tepov Tov Nav- 
Oavovtwr, loxdorn pév €& ayxovns éavTiy avyp- 


1 guvidyres eis tabrd E: Kad ovvidyres els abrd A. 

2 eChrow E: éChre: A. 

5 érel Heyne, Miiller, Wagner: éxay EA, Westermann, 
Bekker. 4 woAAGv EX: modAduis A. 

® Adcovts EA, Zenobius, Cent. ii. 68 : Adcavt: Hercher. 

§ yiverba EK: yevvacdu A: yervacOar <ptv> Bekker. 

7 6vra EK, Wagner: wanting in A. 

8 reAcioduevoy Bt Tov tvOpwrov A, Heyne, Westermann, 
Miller, Bekker: rdv &v@pwmrov omitted in E and by Hercher 
and Wagner. ® Sfrovy <elva:> Bekker. 

0 woduvelxn A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Her- 
cher: woAuvelenvy E, Zenobius (Cent. ii. 68), Wagner. Both 
forms are attested by ancient writers. See W. Pape, 
Worterbuch der griechischen Higennamen*, s.v. Tlodvuvel«ns. - 

1 “tréppayros Aegius: rev@puvtos A. , : 
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and two-footed and three-footed? Now the Thebans 
were in possession of an oracle which declared that 
they should be rid of the Sphinx whenever they had 
read her riddle; so they often met and discussed 
the answer, and when they could not find it the 
Sphinx used to snatch away one of them and gobble 
him up. When many had perished, and last of all 
Creon’s son Haemon, Creon made proclamation that 
to him who should read the riddle he would give both 
the kingdom and the wife of Laius. On hearing that, 
Oedipus found the solution, declaring that the riddle 
of the Sphinx referred to man; for as a babe he is 
four-footed, going on four limbs, as an adult he is 
two-footed, and as an old man he gets besides a third 
support in a staff. So the Sphinx threw herself from 
the citadel, and Oedipus both succeeded to the 
kingdom and unwittingly married his mother, and 


[begat sons by her, Polynices and Eteocles, and 


daughters, Ismene and Antigone.! But some say the 


children were borne to him by Eurygania, daughter K 


, of Hyperphas.2 When the secret afterwards came to 
“Tight, Jocasta hanged herself in a noose,3and Oedipus 


1 Compare Euripides, Phoenissae, 55 sqq. ; Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, iv. 64. 4; Hyginus,! fab. 67. 

2 This account is adopted by Pausanias (ix. 5. 10 sq.) and 
by the Scholiast on Euripides (Phoenissae, 1760), who cites 
Pisander as his authority. According to another version, 
Oedipus, after losing Jocasta, married Astymedusa, who 
falsely accused her stepsons of attempting her virtue. See 
Scholiast on Homer, Jl. iv. 376; Eustathius on Homer, J.c., 


their dead* bodies. See Euripides, Phoenissae, 1455-1459. 


Herein he was perhaps followed by Seneca in his tragedy 
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tnoev, Oiditrous 5é Tas dipers TUPSAWTAas éx OnBav 
nravvETO, apas Tots TaLtol Béuevos, of THS TOAEWS 
avuTov ékBarropevov OewpodvTes ovK emnmvvar. 
Tapayevopevos 5é adv Avtiyovn ths “Artixis eis 
Korver, &v0a oO tov Evpevidov éort Téuevos, 
, € / \ e \ / > 
Kadiver ixérns, mpocdexGels Ud Oncéws, Kal weT 
ov ToAdY Ypovoy améaver. | 
VI. ’EreoxAjs 5é xal Todvveixns wept THs 
Bacireias cvvTidevtat Tpos aAAHXOUS, Kal avTOIS 
Soxel Tov Erepov Tap’ éviavTov apyew. Tiwes eV 
ody Néyovor mpa@tov adpEavra LloAvveixn! mapa- 
Sodvat pet eviavtov thv Bactreiav *Ereoxhel, 
tives 6€ Tp@tov Eteoxréa dpEavta? pi Bovr«eo- 
Gat mapadodvar thy Bacireiav. guyadevOels odv 
Tlovvveixns é« OnBdv ixev eis “Apyos, Tov Te 


1 Uptavra ToAvvelen Hercher, Wagner: &ptavros TMoAv- 
velkous A 


2 "EreoxAéa tptavta Faber, Hercher, Wagner: éreokAéous 


&ptaytos A. 





Phoenissae, for in the fragments of that play (vv. 443 sqq.) 
Seneca represents Jocasta attempting to make peace between 
Eteocles and Polynices on the battlefield ; but the conclusion 
of the play is lost. Similarly Statius describes how Jocasta 
vainly essayed to reconcile her warring sons, and how she 
stabbed herself to death on learning that they had fallen by 
each other’s hands. See Statius, T’heb. vii. 474 sqq., xi. 634 sqq. 
‘A curious and probably very ancient legend assigned a 
different motive for the curses of Oedipus. It is said that 
his sons used to send him as his portion the shoulder of 
every sacrificial victim, but that one day by mistake the 
sent him the haunch (icxfov) instead of the shoulder, whic 
so enraged him that he cursed them, praying to the gods 
that his sons might die by each other’s hands. This story 
was told by the author of the epic Thebaid. See Scholiast 
on Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1375; Zenobius, Cent, vy. 
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was driven from Thebes, after he had put out his 
eyes and cursed his sons, who saw him cast out of 
the city without lifting a hand to help him.t And 
having come with Antigone to Colonus in Attica, 
where is the precinct of the Eumenides, he sat down 
there as a suppliant, was kindly received by Theseus, 
and died not long afterwards.” 

VI. Now Eteocles and Polynices made a compact 
with each other concerning the kingdom and re- 
solved that each should rule alternately for a year 
at a time.? Some say that Polynices was the first 
to rule, and that after a year he handed over the 
kingdom to Eteocles; but some say that Eteocles 
was the first to rule, and would not hand over 
the kingdom. So, being banished from Thebes, 
Polynices came to Argos, taking with him the 


43, A different cause of his anger is assigned by Athenaeus 
(xi. 14, pp. 465 sq.), also on the authority of the author of 
the Thebaid. 

2 The coming of Oedipus and Antigone to Colonus Hippius 
in Attica, together with the mysterious death of Oedipus, 
are the subject of Sophocles’s noble tragedy, Oedipus Colo- 
neus. As to the sanctuary of the Eumenides, see that play, 
vv. 36 sqq. The knoll of Colonus is situated over a mile from 
Athens, and it is doubtful whether the poet intended to 
place the death and burial of Oedipus at Colonus or at 
Athens itself, where in later times the grave of Oedipus was 
shown in a precinct of the Eumenides, between the Acropolis 
and the Areopagus (Pausanias, i. 28. 7). See my notes on 
Pausanias, i. 28. 7, i. 30. 2, vol. ii. pp. 366 sq., 393 sq. ; 
R. C. Jebb, on Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, pp. xxx. sqq. 

* That is, they were to reign in alternate years. Compare 
Euripides, Phoentssae, 69 sqq., 473 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 65. 1; Zenobius, Cent. i. 30; Hyginus, Fab. 67; Scrip- 
tores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. 
pp- 48 sg. (First Vatican Mythographer, 152). In this and 
the sequel Zenobius (J.c.) closely follows Apollodorus and 
probably copied from him. 
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Sppov Kal Tov Térrdov éxwv. éBacireve de”Apyous 
“Adpacros 6 Tadaod: kal tois rovTov Bacthetous 
vixtop mpoorendter, kal cuvarrer waxnv Tvdet 
76 Oivéws devyovte Kadvddva. yevouévns 6€ 
éEalduns Bons émipavels”Adpactos duéducev av-— 
Tovs, Kal pdvtews Tivos UTopvnacOels éyovTOS 
avT@ Karp Kal déovte cvbedEar Tas Ouyatépas, 
duorépous elreto vupdious: elxov yap emt TOV 
domidwv 6 wev Kdtpouv mpoTtouny o S€ AéovToS. 
yapet 58 Anurdrnv pév Tudeds Apyeiny dé Tlodv- 
veins, Kal adtods”Adpactos apporépous eis TAS 
matpibas tmrécxeto xatakewv. Kal mp@tov emt 
OnBas éorevde otpatevecOat, kal Tos apiotéas 
ovvnO porter. 

"Audidpaos S& 6 ’Ouxdéovs,) pavtis Ov Kal 
mpoeidas Ort Set mavras Tos oTpaTevoapéevous 
ywpis’ASpdo tou TeAeuTH Cat, avTOS TE WKVEL OTPA- 
reverOar Kal Tovs NoLTOS amétperre. Llodvvetens 
Se ddixdpevos mpos “Ipw tov "Aréetopos HEtov 
pabeiy ras dv “Audidpaos davayxacGein oTpa- 


1 "OuwAéous Aegius: loxAéous A. 





1 That is, the necklace and the robe which Cadmus had . 
given to Harmonia at their marriage. See above, iii. 4. 2. 

2 See above i. 8. 5. 

% Adrastus received the oracle from Apollo. See Euripides, 
Phoenissae, 408 sqq., Suppliants, 132 sqq. In these passages 
the poet describes the nocturnal brawl between the two 
exiled princes at the gate of the palace, and their reconcilia- 
tion by Adrastus. Compare Zenobius, i. 30; Hyginus, Fab. 
69; and the elaborate description of Statius, Theb. i. 370 sqq. 
The words of the oracle given to Adrastus are quoted by the 
Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, 409. According to one 

nterpretation the boar on the shield of Tydeus referred to 
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necklace and the robe.1_ The king of Argos was 
Adrastus, son of Talaus; and Polynices went up 
to his palace by night and engaged in a fight with 
Tydeus, son of Oeneus, who had fled from Caly- 
don.? At the sudden outcry Adrastus appeared 
and parted them, and remembering the words of 
a certain seer who told him to yoke his daughters 
in marriage to a boar and a lion,* he accepted them 
both as bridegrooms, because they had on their 
shields, the one the forepart of a boar, and the 
other the forepart of a lion. And Tydeus married 
Deipyle, and Polynices married Argia®; and 
Adrastus promised that he would restore them both 
to their native lands. And first he was eager to 
march against Thebes, and he mustered the chiefs. 
But Amphiaraus, son of Oicles, being a seer and 
foreseeing that all who joined in the expedition 
except Adrastus were destined to perish, shrank 
from it himself and discouraged the rest. However, 
Polynices went to Iphis, son of Alector, and begged 
to know how Amphiaraus could be compelled to go 


the Calydonian boar, while the lion on the shield of Poly- 
nices referred to the lion-faced sphinx. Others preferred to 
suppose that the two chieftains were clad in the skins of a 
boar and a lion respectively. See Scholiast on Kuripides, 
l.c.; Hyginus, Fab. 69. 

4 As to the devices which the Greeks painted on their 
shields, as these are described by ancient writers or depicted 
in vase-paintings, see G. H. Chase, ‘‘The Shield Devices of the 
Greeks,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. xiii. 
pp. 61-127. From the evidence collected in this essay (pp. 98 
and 112 sq.) it appears that both the boar and the lion are 
common devices on shields in vase-paintings. 

5 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 3; Scholiast on Euri- 
pides, Phoenissae, 409; Hyginus, Fab. 69; Statius, Theb. 
ii. 201 sqq. 
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revecOat o 8é eirrev ei NA Bot TOV 6ppov EpibvrAn. 
"A udidpaos pev ovv amreitrev’ EpiptdAn mapa Londv- 
veixous Sapa NapBdvew, Tloruvelens dé Sods adTH 
Tov Oppov nEtov Tov Audidpaov Teicat otpatevew. 
hv yap énl ravtn! yevouévns yap tavTis ? mpos 
” / + > Cee a 3 
ASpactov, Siakvoduevos @pooe, Tepl av <av> 
"Adpaaro * duadhépyntat, dvaxpivew Epiptry ® cvy- 
waphoat. OTe ovv émi OnBas et otpareverr, 
Adpdotov pév tapaxanrodvtos "Apudtapdouv dé 
> / > 7 \ av n y 
atrotpétrovtos, EpipvAn Tov 6ppov AKaBovoa éret- 
> 
cev avtov atv ’Adpdot® otpatevev. “Apdia- 
paos o€ avaykny éxywv otpateverOar Tois Tatoly 
évTodas Edwxe TeherwOeior THY TE uNTépa KTELvELY 
kai él OnBas otpateverv. 
“AS be Q / \ 7 4 ¢€ 
paatos d€ cvval poicas <oTpatov>' suv nye- 
poow érra Trodeuely Eotrevde OnBas. of dé arye- 
poves Haoav olde: “Adpactos Tadaod, “Apdidpaos 

1 ratty Heyne: ravrns A. 

2 airs corrupt: aitg udxns Bekker: ait@ d:apopas 
Hercher. Perhaps we should read: ait@ mpds “Adpacrov 
diapopas. I have translated accordingly. Heyne conjectured 
baxns, €pidos, or dudicBnthoews for airis. Sommer con- 
jectured ordaews, which is perhaps supported by Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 65. 6, "Augsapdou mpds *Adpacroyv oracid(ovtos. 

3 &y inserted by Bekker. 

4’Adpdor~ Emperius, Hercher, Wagner: “Adpaoros A, 
Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker. 

5 épiptaAn Vi: epipbaAny A. 

® airoy oiv ’Adpaorm Wagner: toy @ &dpactray PRY: 7@ 
adpdorw C: rov”Adpaoroy Heyne (regarding the words as an 
interpolation), Westermann (preferring to read r@ ’Adpdor@ 
ovotparevey): tov &vdpa Commelinus, Bekker, Hercher. 


7 arparoy a conjecture of Heyne, accepted by Hercher and 
Wagner. 





1 For the story of the treachery of Eriphyle to her hus- 
band Amphiaraus, see also Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 5 sq. ; 
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to the war. He answered that it could be done if 
Eriphyle got the necklace! Now Amphiaraus had 
forbidden Eriphyle to accept gifts from Polynices ; 
but Polynices gave her the necklace and begged 
her to persuade Amphiaraus to go to the war; for 
the decision lay with her, because once, when a 
difference arose between him and Adrastus, he had 
made it up with him and sworn to let Eriphyle decide 
any future dispute he might have with Adrastus.? 
Accordingly, when war was to be made on Thebes, and 
the measure was advocated by Adrastus and opposed 
by Amphiaraus, Eriphyle accepted the necklace and 
persuaded him to march with Adrastus. Thus forced 
to go to the war, Amphiaraus laid his commands on 
his sons, that, when they were grown up, they should 
slay their mother and march against Thebes. 

Having mustered an army with seven leaders, 
Adrastus hastened to wage war on Thebes. The 
leaders were these*: Adrastus, son of ‘Talaus; 


Pausanias, v. 17. 7 8q., ix. 41. 2; Scholiast on Homer, Od. xi. 
326 (who refers to Asclepiades as his authority); Hyginus, 
Fab. 73; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. 
Bode, vol. i. p. 49 (First Vatican Mythographer, 152). The 
story is alluded to but not told by Homer (Od. xi. 326 sq., 
xv. 247), Sophocles (Electra, 836 sqq.), and Horace (Odes, 
iii. 16. 11-13). Sophocles wrote a tragedy Eriphyle, which 
was perhaps the same as his Epigont. See The Fragments 
of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, vol. i. pp. 129 sqq. 

2 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 6; Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. xi. 326; Scholiast on Pindar, Nem. ix. 13 (30). 
As the sister of Adrastus (see above, i. 9. 13) and the wife of 
Amphiaraus, the traitress Eriphyle might naturally seem 
well qualified to act as arbiter between them. 

’ For lists of the seven champions who marched against 
Thebes, see Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 375 sqq.; 
Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 1309 sqq. ; Euripides, Phoe- 
nissae, 1090 sqq. and Suppliants, 857 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 65.7; Hyginus, Fab. 70. 
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‘Ourdéovs,} Karavevs ‘I mmovoou, ‘Imopéed@v oi 
TTOMAXOU, oi dé Aéyoucr Tadaod. ovTor pev €& 
"Aprous, Loruveixns <dé>? Oldimodos éx OnBor, 
Tudets Olvéws Aitwrds, Tapevoraios Meda- 
vievos “Apxds. tives 6€ Tudéa pév cal Ilodv- 
veleny ov catapwOpodar, cuyKaTahésyouct 5€ Tots 
éxta Eréoxndov “Iduos Kal Mnkioréa. 
Taparyevopevor dé eis Nepean, nS éBacineve 
Aveodpyos, ébayroup Ddwp. Kal avrois HYNTATO 
Ths émt Kprjyny 0500 “Lypurirn, vitiov Taioa 
évra|* ‘Od erry amonTrovaa, dv Etpedev Evpu- 
dixns dvta kal Aveovpyov. aicOopmevar yap ai 


1 °OixAéovs Aegius : ioAéous A. 2 d¢ inserted by Bekker. 
3 dvra omitted by Hercher. . 





1 The place of Eteoclus among the Seven Champions is 
recognized by Aeschylus (Seven against Thebes, 458 sqq.), 
Sophocles (Oedipus Coloneus, 1316), and Euripides in one 
play (Suppliants, 871 sqq.), but not in another (Phoenissae, 
1090 sqq.); and he is omitted by Hyginus (fab. 70). His 
right to rank among the Seven seems to have been acknow- 
ledged by the Argives themselves, since they included his 
portrait in a group of statuary representing the Champions 
which they dedicated at Delphi. See Pausanias, x. 10. 3. 

2 Brother of Adrastus. See i. 9. 13. 

* As to the meeting of the Seven Champions with Hypsi- 
pyle at Nemea, the death of Opheltes, and the institution of 
the Nemean games, see Scholia on Pindar, Nem., Argument, 

p. 424 sq. ed. Boeckh ; Bacchylides, Epinic. viii. [ix. ]10 sqq.; 
Pia ceab of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 34, p. 29, ed. Potter, with 
the Scholiast ; Hyginus, Fab. 74 and 273 ; Statius, Theb. 
iv. 646—vi. ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. iv. 717; 
Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode. vol. i. 
p. 123 (Second Vatican Mythographer, 141). The institution 
of the Nemean games in honour of Opheltes or Archemorus 
was noticed by Aeschylus in a lost play. See Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck*, p. 49. The judges at 
the Nemean games wore dark-coloured robes in mourning, it 
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Amphiaraus, son of Oicles; Capaneus, son of Hip- 
ponous; Hippomedon, son of Aristomachus, but 
some say of Talaus. These came from Argos; but 
Polynices, son of Oedipus, came from Thebes; 
Tydeus, son of Oeneus, was an Aetolian; Partheno- 
paeus, son of Melanion, was an Arcadian. Some, 
however, do not reckon Tydeus and Polynices 
among them, but include Eteoclus, son of Iphis,! 
and Mecisteus? in the list of the seven. 

Having come to Nemea, of which Lycurgus was 
king, they sought for water; and Hypsipyle showed 
them the way to a spring, leaving behind an infant 
boy Opheltes, whom she nursed, a child of Eury- 
dice and Lycurgus.* For the Lemnian women, after- 


is said, for Opheltes (Scholiast on Pindar, Nem., Argum. 
p- 425, ed. Boeckh); and the crown of parsley bestowed on 
the victor is reported to have been chosen for the same sad 
reason (Servius, on Virgil, Hcl. vi. 68). However, according 
to another account, the crowns at Nemea were originally 
made of olive, but the material was changed to parsley after 
the disasters of the Persian war (Scholiast on Pindar, l.c.). 
The grave of Opheltes was at Nemea, enclosed by a stone 
wall; and there were altars within the enclosure (Pau- 
sanias, ii. 15, 3). Euripides wrote a tragedy Hypsipyle, 
of which many fragments have recently been discovered in 
Egyptian papyri. See Z'ragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 
ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 594 sqq.; A. S. Hunt, Tragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta Papyracea nuper reperta (Oxford, no 
date, no pagination). In one of these fragments (col. iv. 27 sq.) 
it is said that Lycurgus was chosen from all Asopia to be the 
warder (xAndodxos) of the local Zeus. There were officials 
bearing the same title («Aedodxo1) at Olympia (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum*, vol. ii. p. 168, No. 1021) 
in Delos (Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selec- 
tae, vol. i. p. 252, No. 170), and in the worship of Aescula- 
pius at Athens (E.S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introduction 
to Greek Epigraphy, Part ii. p. 410, No. 157). The duty 
from whicli they took their title was to keep the keys of the 
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/ ee / , > ad a 
Anpria totepov Odavta cecwopévov exeivov Mev 
y \ Arye A > / \ 
écrewav, tiv Sé “Turddnv arnurorncav: 810 
mpabeica! éddtpeve mapa Avxovpy@. Sevxvvovons 
Sé THY KpHYNV, 0 Tals arroNePOels bro SpaKovTos 
SvabOeiperar. tov pev odv Spaxovta émipavevtes 
of peta "Adpdatov xreivovaet, Tov b€ maida Gan- 
rovow. ‘Apdidpaos 8é eizrev éxeivors TO onpelov 
Ta péAXNOvTA TpopavTevecOau: Tov bé traida ’Ap- 
yéwopov éxddecav.2 oi dé ecav ém adT@ Tov 
tov Neuéwov ayava, kal inm@ pev évixnoev 
"ASpactos, ctadio Sé "Eréoxdos, tuyph Tudevs, 
ee 3 \ éL 2A / > / A ‘ 
Grpatu® Kat dSicxm “Apdidpaos, axovtim Aao- 
Soxos, warn Uodvveixns, TOEm lapPevoraios. 

‘Os &€ HAO is tov KiOaipa é 

s 5€ #rAOov eis Tov Kiaipava, wéptrovet 

Tudéa mpoepodvta "Eteoxde? ths Baatdetas * 
mapaxwpeiv Loduveixer, naa cvvebev To. un TpoT- 
éyovtos Sé Ereoxdéous, Sudtepay tov OnBaiwv 

1 rpadeica Heyne (who also conjectured tpépovea or Tpo- 
pevovoa): mpapeioa P: tpapeion A. 

2 éxddeoev Hercher. 

3 Guar: Valckenar, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: &pyar: A, 
Heyne, Westermann. 

4 ris Bautdelas Hercher: thy Baoirelay Heyne, Wester- 


mann, Miiller, Bekker, Wagner (following apparently the 
MSS.). 





temple. A fine relief in the Palazzo Spada at Rome represents 
the serpent coiled round the dead body of the child Opheltes 
and attacked by two of the heroes, while in the background 
Hypsipyle is seen retreating, with her hands held up in horror 
and her pitcher lying at her feet. See W. H. Roscher, 
Lexikon der griech. und rém. Mythologie, i. 473; A. 
Baumeister, Denkmdler des klassischen Altertums, i. 113, 
fig. 119. The death of Opheltes or Archemorus is also the 
subject of a fine vase-painting, which shows the dead boy 
lying on a bier and attended by two women, one of whom is 
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wards learning that Thoas had been saved alive,1 
put him to death and sold Hypsipyle into slavery: 
wherefore she served in the house of Lycurgus as a 
purchased bondwoman. But while she showed the 
spring, the abandoned boy was killed by a serpent. 
When Adrastus and his party appeared on the 
scene, they slew the serpent and buried the boy; 
but Amphiaraus told them that the sign foreboded 
the future, and they called the boy Archemorus.? 
They celebrated the Nemean games in his honour; 
and Adrastus won the horse race, Eteoclus the foot 
race, Tydeus the boxing match, Amphiaraus the 
leaping and quoit-throwing match, Laodocus the 
javelin-throwing match, “Polynices the wrestling 
match, and Parthenopaeus the archery match. 

When they came to Cithaeron, they sent Tydeus 
to tell Eteocles in advance that he must cede the 
kingdom to Polynices, as they had agreed among 
themselves. As Eteocles paid no heed to the 


about to crown him with a wreath of myrtle, while the other 
holds an umbrella over his head to prevent, it has been 
suggested, the sun’s rays from being defiled by falling on a 
corpse. Amongst the figures in the painting, which are identi- 
fied by inscriptions, is seen the mother Eurydice standing in 
her palace between the suppliant Hypsipyle on one side and 
the dignified Amphiaraus on the other. See E. Gerhard, 
** Archemoros,” Gesammelie Abhandlungen (Berlin, 1866- 
1868), i. 5 sqq., with Abbildungen, taf. i.; K. Friederichs, 
Praxiteles und die Niobegruppe (Leipzig, 1855), pp. 123 sqq.; 
A. Baumeister, op. cit. i. 114, fig. 120. 

1 See above, i. 9. 17. 

2 That is, ‘‘beginner of doom”; hence ‘‘ ominous,” 
“foreboding.” The name is so interpreted by Bacchylides 
(Epinice. viii. 14, c&ua wéAdovtos pédvov), by the Scholiast on 
Pindar (Nem., Argum. pp. 424 sq. ed. Boeckh), and by 
Lactantius Placidus in his commentary on Statius (Theb. iv. 


717). 
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Tudevs tovovpevos, Kal” Eva mpoxadovpevos Tav- 
Tov Tepleyéveto. ot b€ wevTHKOVTA avopas OTAL- 
cavTes amiovTa évndpevoay avTov: mavtas Se 
avtovs ywpls Maiovos améxtewe, xaterta em TO 
oTpatomedov HAOev. 
? al \ / , a 
Apyetot 5€ Kxaborducbévtes tpocnecay Tots 
/ a a 
Telxeol, Kal TUA@Y éTTa ovcdv “AdpacTos pe 
mapa Tas ‘Oporwidas Tiras éotn, Kataveds bé 
\ \ > / > , \ \ 1s! 
mapa tas ‘Oyvyias, “Apudidpaos 6€ mapa Tas 
IIpoitidas, ‘Imrmopédwv 5€ mapa tas “Oyxaidas,* 
Tlovvuveixns 5€ mapa tas ‘Trwioras, Lapbevoraios 
be 2 \ \ "HAE . 4% é \ be \ \ 
<6é>" rapa Tas éxtpas, Tudeds O€ Ttapa tas 
Kpnvidas. xadomdice 5é cai’ EreoxrAs OnBaious, 
kal Kataoctynaas Hyemovas iaous tao érake, 
Kal TOS dy TEpLyévOLVTO TOV TONE Lio E“AVTEVETO. 
S \ \ / / / +My! 
qv S€ tapa OnBaiow pdvtis Tecpecias Evnpous 
kal Xaptxrovs viudns, amd yévous Ovddaiov tod 
LXaprTod, yevouevos TUpAds TAS Opdces. Ov Tepl 
THS THpwecews Kal THs pmavTKHs NéyovTar NOyou 
Sidgopor. ado pev yap avtov bro Gedy hace 
tuprwOfvat, Str Tois avOpwrows & KpvmTew 
+ > / >) be ig sok lal ae 
nOerXov éunvue, Depexvdns 5é€ bro "AOnvas avrov 
1 °Oyxalias Aegius: oxvnldas A. 
2 5¢ inserted by Heyne. 





1 For the embassy of Tydeus to Thebes and its sequel, see 
Homer, Jl. iv. 382-398, v. 802-808, with the Scholiast on 
v. 376; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65.4; Statius, Theb. ii. 307 sqq. 

* The siege of Thebes by the Argive army under the Seven 
Champions is the subject of two extant Greek tragedies, the 
Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus, and the Phoenissae of 
Euripides. In both of them the attack on the seven gates 
by the Seven Champions is described. See the Seven against 
Thebes, 375 sqq.; Phoenissae, 105 sqq., 1090 sqq. The siege 
is also the theme of Statius’s long-winded and bombastic 
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message, I'ydeus, by way of putting the Thebans to 
the proof, challenged them to single combat and 
was victorious in every encounter; and though the 
Thebans set fifty armed men to lie in wait for him 
as he went away, he slew them all but Maeon, and 
then came to the camp. 

Having armed themselves, the Argives approached 
the walls”; and as there were seven gates, Adrastus 
was stationed at the Homoloidian gate, Capaneus at 
the Ogygian, Amphiaraus at the Proetidian, Hippo- 
medon at the Oncaidian, Polynices at the Hypsistan,° 
Parthenopaeus at the Electran, and Tydeus at the 
Crenidian.t Eteocles on his side armed the Thebans, 
and having appointed leaders to match those of the 
enemy in number, he put the battle in array, and 
resorted to divination to learn how they might over- 
come the foe. Now there was among the Thebans 
a soothsayer, Tiresias, son of Everes and a nymph 
Chariclo, of the family of Udaeus, the Spartan,® and 
he had lost the sight of his eyes. Different stories 
are told about his blindness and his power of sooth- 
saying. For some say that he was blinded by the 
gods because he revealed their secrets to men. But 
epic, the Thebaid. Compare also Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 
7-9; Pausanias, i. 39. 2, ii. 20. 5, viii. 25. 4, x. 10.3; Hygi- 
nus, Fab. 69, 70. The war was also the subject of two lost 
poems of the same name, the Thebaid of Callinus, an early 
elegiac poet, and the Thebaid of Antimachus, a contem- 
porary of Plato. See Zpicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. 
G. Kinkel. pp. 9 sqq., 275 sqqg. As to the seven gates of 
Thebes, see Pausanias, ix. 8. 4-7, with my commentary 
_ (vol. iv. pp. 35 sqq.). The ancients were not entirely agreed 
as to the names of the gates. 

3 That is, ‘‘the Highest Gate.” 

4+ That is, ‘‘the Fountain Gate.” 

5 That is, one of the Sparti, the men who sprang from the 
dragon’s teeth-sown by Cadmus. See above, iii. 4. 1. 
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tuprwbjvar odcav yap tiv Xapikrw mpoopirh — 
TH AOnvad!. . . yupvny él mdvra ideiv, thy be 
tais yepol tovs opOaruovs avtod KxatadaBo- 


évny* 6 A Xapixrovs Sé Seoué 
péevnv® anpov tovnoat, Xapixrovs 5é deouévyns 
a € 
aTOKATAaCTHOAL TAAL TAS Opadcets, wn SuVaper nV 
ToUTO Trolhoar, Tas axoas SvaxaSdpacay Tacav 
opvidwv havi toca. cuvetvat, Kal oKATTpOV 
avTd Swpjicacbat Kpdvevov,® 6 hépwv opoiws Tois 
/ > / € / / 4 
Brérrovow éBabubev. ‘Hoiodos dé pnow Ste Gea- 


1 The lacuna was indicated by Heyne, who proposed to 
restore the passage as follows: obcav yap ri XapicAot mpoo- 
pry thy °ACnvav adrdoy yuurhy émoravra (or émBdvta) ideiv, 
‘*For Athena was a friend of Chariclo, and he came upon 
her and saw her naked.” This gives the requisite sense, 
and probably represents very nearly the original reading of 
the passage. The friendship of Athena for the nymph 
Chariclo, the mother of Tiresias, is mentioned to explain 
the opportunity which Tiresias had of seeing the goddess 
naked. 

2 rats xepol rovs dpOaduods ab’tod KaradaBouevny. These 
words have been wrongly suspected or altered by the editors. 
Heyne proposed to omit rods 6p@adruods as a gloss or to re- 
write the passage thus: rhy 5¢ rats xepol ray dpOadruav abrov 





Sdwp KataBadrovoay mnpdy mojo.  Hercher wrote: rihv Be — 


Tais XEpal TaY dPPadruar a’tod AaBouévny wnpdv mothoa. They 
all apparently suppose that the goddess blinded Tiresias by 
scratching out his eyes. But she simply held her hands over 
the eyes of the prying intruder, and the mere touch of her 
divine fingers sufficed to blind him for ever. Compare Plato, 
Theaetetus, p. 165 BC: rl yap xphoe apixt@ epwrhpati, Td 
Aeyduevov ev ppéart cuvexduevos, bray épwrG dvéxmAncros (un- 
abashed) avhp, xatadaBov rH xetpl cod Toy Erepoy dpOadpor, 
ei dpGs rd iudrioy TG Kxare:Anupery; If any change were 
desirable, it would be xaradaSoitcay for raradaBopuéevny, but 
even this is not necessary. Compare Diodorus Siculus, 
iii. 37. 5 kareAdBovro Secuois 7d ordmov (the mouth of a 
serpent’s den). 

® «pdveov Aegius, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: xvdvesov BA, 
Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller. 
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Pherecydes says that he was blinded by Athena!; 
for Chariclo was dear to Athena. . . and Tiresias 
saw the goddess stark naked, and she covered his 
eyes with her hands, and so rendered him sightless. 
And when Chariclo asked her to restore his sight, 
she could not do so, but by cleansing his ears she 
caused him to understand every note of birds; and 
she gave him a staff of cornel-wood,? wherewith he 
walked like those who see. But Hesiod says that he 


1 The blinding of Tiresias by Athena is described by Calli- 
machus in his hymn, The Baths of Pallas. He tells how the 
nymph Chariclo; mother of Tiresias, was the favourite atten- 
dant of Athena, who carried her with her wherever she went, 
often mounting the nymph in her own car. One summer day, 
when the heat and stillness of noon reigned in the mountains, 
the goddess and the nymph had stripped and were enjoying 
a cool plunge in the fair-flowing spring of Hippocrene on 
Mount Helicon. But the youthful Tiresias, roaming the 
hills with his dogs, came to slake his thirst at the bubbling 
spring and saw what it was not lawful to see. The goddess 
cried out in anger, and at once the eyes of the intruder were 
quenched in darkness. His mother, the nymph, reproached 
the goddess with blinding her son, but Athena explained 
that she had not done so, but that the laws of the gods 
inflicted the penalty of blindness on anyone who beheld an 
immortal without his or her consent. To console the youth 
for the loss of his sight the goddess promised to bestow on 
him the gifts of prophecy and divination, long life, and after 
death the retention of his mental powers undimmed in the 
world below. See Callimachus, Baths of Palias, 57-133. In 
this account Callimachus probably followed Pherecydes, who, 
as we learn from the present passage of Apollodorus, assigned 
the same cause for the blindness of Tiresias. It is said that 
Erymanthus, son of Apollo, was blinded because he saw 
Aphrodite bathing. See Ptolemaeus Hephaest. Nov. Hist. i. 
in Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci, p. 183. 

2 According to the MSS., it was a blue staff. See Critical 
Note. As to the cornel-tree in ancient myth and fable, see 
C. Boetticher;.Der Bawmkultus der Hellenen (Berlin, 1856), 
pp. 130 sqq. 
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kal Tovtovs tp@cas éyéveto && avdpds! yuri, 


maduw dé tovs adtods bpers Tapatnpncas cvvoU- 
atdfovtas éyéveto avip. Siumep”Hpa kal Leds 


1 avdpds E: avipav A. 





1 This curious story of the double change of sex ex- 
perienced by Tiresias, with the cause of it, is told also by 
Phlegon, Mirabilia, 4; Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 683; 
Eustathius on Homer, Od. x. 492, p. 1665; Scholiast on 
Homer, Od. x. 494; Antoninus Liberalis, Z’ransform. 17; 
Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 316 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 75; Lactan- 
tius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. ii. 95; Fulgentius, Mytho- 
log. ii. 8; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. 
Bode, vol. i. pp. 5, 104, 169 (First Vatican Mythographer, 16; 
Second Vatican Mythographer, 84; Third Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, iv. 8). Phlegon says that the story was told by 
Hesiod, Dicaearchus, Clitarchus, and Callimachus. Hea: 
with Apollodorus, Hyginus, Lactantius Placidus, and the 
Second Vatican Mythographer in laying the scene of the 
incident on Mount Cyllene in Arcadia; whereas Eustathius 
and Tzetzes lay it on Mount Cithaeron in Boeotia, which is 
more appropriate for a Theban seer. According to Eusta- 
thius and Tzetzes, it was by killing the female snake that 
Tiresias became a woman, and it was by afterwards killing 
the male snake that he was changed back into a man. 
According to Ovid, the seer remained a woman for seven 

ears, and recovered his male sex in the eighth; the First 

Yatican Mythographer says that he recovered it after eight 
years; the Third Vatican Mythographer affirms that he 
recovered it in the seventh year. All the writers I have 
cited, except Antoninus Liberalis, record the verdict of 
Tiresias on the question submitted to him by Zeus and Hera, 
though they are not all agreed as to the precise mathematical 
proportion expressed in it. Further, they all, except Anto- 
ninus Liberalis, agree that the blindness of Tiresias was a 
punishment inflicted on him by Hera (Juno) because his 
answer to the question was displeasing to her. According to 
Phlegon, Hyginus, Lactantius Placidus, and the Second 
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beheld snakes copulating on Cyllene, and that having 
wounded them he was turned from a man into a 
woman, but that on observing the same snakes 
copulating again, he became a man.!_ Hence, when 


Vatican Mythographer the life of Tiresias was prolonged by 
Zeus (Jupiter) so as to last seven ordinany lives. 

The notion that it is unlucky to see snakes coupling appears 
to be widespread. In Southern India “the sight of two 
snakes coiled round each other in sexual congress is con- 
sidered to portend some great evil” (E. Thurston, Ethno- 
graphic Notes in Southern India, Madras, 1906, p. 293). The 
Chins of North-eastern India think that ‘‘one of the worst 
omens that it is possible to see is two snakes copulating, and 
a man who sees this is not supposed to return to his house or 
to speak to anyone until the next sun has risen” (Bertram 
S. Carey and H. N. Tuck, The Chin Hills, vol. i. Rangoon, 
1896, p. 199). ‘It is considered extremely unlucky for a 
Chin to come upon two snakes copulating, and to avoid ill- 
fortune he must remain outside the village that night, with- 
out eating cooked food; the next morning he may proceed 
to his house, but, on arrival there, must kill a fowl and, if 
within his means, hold a feast. If a man omits these pre- 
cautions and is found out, he is liable to pay compensation 
of a big mythun, a pig, one blanket, and one bead, whatever 
his means, to the first man he brings ill-luck to by talking to 
him. Before the British occupation, if the man, for any 
reason, could not pay the compensation, the other might 
make a slave of him, by claiming a pig whenever one of his 
daughters married” (W. R. Head, Haka Chin Customs, 
Rangoon, 1917, p. 44). In the Himalayas certain religious 
ceremonies are prescribed when a person has seen snakes 
coupling (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1884, 
pt. i. p. 101; the nature of the ceremonies is not described). 
In Timorlaut, one of the East Indian Islands, it is deemed 
an omen of great misfortune if a man dreams that he sees 
snakes coupling (J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharige 
rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 285). 
Similarly in Southern India there prevails ‘‘a superstitious 
belief that, if a person sees two crows engaged in sexual 
congress, he will die unless one of his relations sheds tears. 
To avert this catastrophe, false news as to the death are sent 
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apdicBntobvtes ToTEpoy Tas yuvatKas 7 TOUS 
dvipas HoecGar paddov év tais cvvovotats cup- 
Baivo., TodTov avéxpwav. o dé épn Séka porpav 
mept TaS ovVOUcias ovooY Thy pev play avdpas 
Hdec0ar, Tas bé évvéa! yuvatxas. O0ev “Hpa pev 
avtov ériprwce, Leds 5é Thy pavtixny avT@ 
édwxev. 
[ro b7ro Tetpeciou rex Oev mpos Ata cal“ Hpav- 
olny pev potpay Séxa porp@y TépTreTar avnp, 
Tas O¢ Oéx éutritmAnor yuvn TéptTrovea vonpa.|* 
éyévero 5é kal ToAVvYpovtos. 

Odtos obv @nBaiors pavtevopévors ® ceive viKn- 
cew, éav Mevorxeds 6 Kpéovtos “Apes obdytov 
avtov émld6@. TodTo axovaas Mevoixeds 0 Kpé- 


ovtTos éavTov mpd TOV TUAOV échake. payns Oe 


yevowevns of Kadpuetou wéxpt TOV TELYa@Y oUVE- 
d1HxOncar, kai Karraveds apracas kNipaka emt 
Ta Teiyn b0 avThs avyjet, cai Leds adtov Kepavvol. 
TovTou 6€ yevopévou Tpomr* Tov Apyeiwy yiveTat. 
e \ 3 , / / c / an 
@s 6€ am@ddvyTo ToAKO, SoEav ExaTépois Tots 


1 Séxa... Thy pev playv...aas Se évvea Barth, Bekker, 
Hercher, Wagner: Sexaevyéa... Tas mev evvda... Tas Be 
déxa A, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller. 

2 These verses are probably interpolated. They are re- 
peated by the Scholiast on Homer, Od. x. 494, and by 
Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 683. 

3 pwavrevouévois Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: pavrev- 
duevos A, Westermann, Miiller. 

4 rporh Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: tpdémaov A, 
Westermann. 





by the post or telegraph, and subsequently corrected by a 
letter or telegram announcing that the individual is alive” 
(EK. Thurston, op. cit. p. 278). A similar belief as to the dire 
effect of seeing crows coupling, and a similar mode of averting 
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Hera and Zeus disputed whether the pleasures of 
love are felt more by women or by men, they referred 
to him for a decision. He said that if the pleasures 
of love be reckoned at ten, men enjoy one and 
women nine. Wherefore Hera blinded him, but 
Zeus bestowed on him the art of soothsaying. 


The saying of Tiresias to Zeus and Hera. 
Of ten parts a man enjoys one only ; 
But a woman enjoys the full ten parts in her heart.! 


He also lived to a great age. 

So when the Thebans sought counsel of him, he 
said that they should be victorious if Menoeceus, son 
of Creon, would offer himself freely as a sacrifice to 
Ares. On hearing that, Menoeceus, son of Creon, 
slew himself before the gates.? But a battle having 
taken place, the Cadmeans were chased in a 
crowd as far as the walls, and Capaneus, seizing a 
ladder, was climbing up it to the walls, when Zeus 
smote him with a thunderbolt. When that befell, 
the Argives turned to flee. And as many fell, 


the calamity, are reported in the Central Provinces of India 

(M. R. Pedlow, ‘‘ Superstitions among Hindoos in the Central 

Provinces,” The Indian Antiquary, xxix. Bombay, 1900, 
. 88). 

ie These lines are also quoted by Tzetzes (Schol. on 

Lycophron, 683) from a poem Melampodia; they are cited 

also by the Scholiast on Homer, Od. x. 494. 

2 As to the voluntary sacrifice of Menoeceus, see Euri- 
pides, Phoenissae, 911 sqq.; Pausanias, ix. 25.1; Cicero, 
Tuscul. Disput.i. 48.116; Hyginus, Fab. 68; Statius, Theb. 
x. 589 sqq. 

3 As to the death of Capaneus, compare Aeschylus, Seven 
against Thebes, 423 sqq.; Euripides, Phoenissae, 1172 sqq. ; 
id. Suppliants, 496 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65.8; Hyginus, 
Fab. 71; Statius, Theb. x. 827 sqq. 
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oTparevpac "Ereoxhijs Kal Tloduveixns mepl THS 
Bactrelas povopaxovat, Kal Kreivove w aXdahous. 
Kaptepas be Taw ryevopenn)s pans ot *Acraxod} 
matoes nplaTevoar’ “Iopapos pevyap ‘Inrropédovta 
améxrewe, Neddns de’ EréoxnXov,’ A ppiSexos 6é Ilap- 
Oevorraiov. ws 5é Edpiiéns dynot, Wapevorratov 
¢ a a 4 > / 

0 Hocedavos tats Tepixrdpevos amréxrewe. Me- 
Navitraros 6 Oo AowTrOs TOY ActaKxod*® raider eis 
thy yaotépa Tudéa titpmoKer.  nptOviros é 
avTov KeUpLevou Tapa Atos aitnoapéern "AOnva 
pappaxov nveyKe, Ov ov TroLety emehev a0 dvatov 
avTov. "Aprdpaos 6 aicbopevos TodTO, pio @y 
Tudéa éTe Tapa THY éKelvou yvapuny els @OnBas 
éretae Tos “Apyetous otpatevecOar, Tv Meda- 
virrmov Keharynv arotenov edwxev av’T@ | TITpa- 
T KOMEVOS dé Tudeds éxtewev adtov].2 0 dé dieA@v 
TOV éryxéparor eEeppopncer. as dé eldev “AOnva, 
puoaxOecioa tiv evepyeciav émécye TE Kal ep Oov- 

1 *Aotaxod Aegius: dorudyous A. 

2 *Agraxod Westermann, Miiller, Hercher, Wagner: daorv- 
dyous A. Aegius, Commelinus, Gale, Heyne, and Bekker 
omit the noun, reading simply ray raldev. 

3 ritpwoxduevos de Tuvdes Exrevev avtéy. These words are 


probably an interpolation, as Heyne rightly observed. 
They are omitted by Hercher. 





1 As to the single combat and death of Eteocles and 
Polynices, see Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 804 sqq.; 
Euripides, Phoenissae, 1356 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 8; 
Pausanias, ix. 5. 12; Hyginus, Fab. 71; Statius, Theb. xi. 
447-579. 

2 According to Statius (Theb. ix. 455-539), Hippomedon 
was overwhelmed by a cloud of Theban missiles after being 
nearly drowned in the river Ismenus. 

5 As to the death of Parthenopaeus, see Euripides, Phoe- 
nissae, 1158 sqq. In the Thebaid, also, Periclymenus was — 
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Eteocles and Polynices, by the resolution of both 
armies, fought a single combat for the kingdom, 
and slew each other.t In another fierce battle 
the sons of Astacus did doughty deeds; for 
Ismarus slew Hippomedon,? Leades slew Eteoclus, 
and Amphidocus slew Parthenopaeus. But Euripides 
says that Parthenopaeus was slain by Periclymenus, 
son of Poseidon. And Melanippus, the remaining 
one of the sons of Astacus, wounded Tydeus in the 
belly. As he lay half dead, Athena brought a 
medicine which she had begged of Zeus, and by 
which she intended to make him immortal. But 
Amphiaraus hated Tydeus for thwarting him by 
persuading the Argives to march to Thebes; so 
when he perceived the intention of the goddess he 
cut off the head of Melanippus and gave it to 
Tydeus, who, wounded though he was, had killed 
him, And Tydeus split open the head and gulped 
up the brains. But when Athena saw that, in disgust 
she grudged and withheld the intended benefit.‘ 


represented as the slayer of Parthenopaeus. See Pausanias, 
ix. 18. 6. 

4 Compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 1066 ; Scholiast 
on Pindar, Nem. x. 7 (12); Scholiast on Homer, Jd. v. 126. 
All these writers say that it was Amphiaraus, not Tydeus, 
who killed as well as decapitated Melanippus. Pausanias also 
(ix. 18. 1) represents Melanippus as slain by Amphiaraus. 
Hence Heyne was perhaps right in rejecting as an interpolation 
the words ‘‘ who, wounded though he was, had killed him.” 
See the Critical Note. The story is told also by Statius (Thebd. 
viii. 717-767) in his usual diffuse style ; but according to him 
it was Capaneus, not Amphiaraus, who slew and beheaded 
Melanippus and brought the gory head to Tydeus. The 
story of Tydeus’s savagery is alluded to more than once by 
Ovid in his [bis (427 sq., 515 sq.), that curious work in which 
the poet has distilled the whole range of ancient mythology 
for the purpose of commination, With this tradition of 
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noev. “Apdiapdw b& devyorts mapa moTamov 
"lounvor, mpiv bro Tlepixdupévov ta vOTa TPwOH, 
a c 
Zevs xepavvov Barov tiv yhv Siéotrnoev. 0 0€ 
adv TO &ppate kal TO Hvioy@ Batwui, ws dé Eviot 
> / 1 > 4 @ \ 7, \ 10 / seek.” 
Erdtov,' éxpvpOn, cal Leds abavatoy avtov 
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cannibalism on the field of battle we may compare the custom 
of the ancient Scythians, who regularly decapitated their 
enemies in battle and drank of the blood of the first man they 
slew (Herodotus iv. 64). It has indeed been a common 
practice with savages to swallow some part of a slain foe in 
order with the blood, or flesh, or brains to acquire the dead 
man’s valour. See for example L. A. Millet-Mureau, Voyage 
de la Perouse autour du Monde (Paris, 1797), ii. 272 (as to the 
Californian Indians); Fay-Cooper Cole, The Wild Tribes of 
Davao District, Mindanao (Chicago, 1913), pp. 94, 189 (as 
to the Philippine Islanders). I have cited many more in- 
stances in Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 148 sqq. 
The story of the brutality of Tydeus to Melanippus may 
contain a reminiscence of a similar custom. rom the 
Scholiast on Homer (l.c.) we learn that the story was told by 
Pherecydes, whom Apollodorus may be following in the 
present passage. The grave of Melanippus was on the 

from Thebes to Chalcis (Pausanias, ix. 18. 1), but Clisthenes, 
tyrant of Sicyon, ‘‘fetched Melanippus” (érnydyero Tov 
MeAdvirmov) to Sicyon and dedicated a precinct to him in the 
Prytaneum or town-hall; moreover, he transferred to Melan- 
ippus the sacrifices and festal honours which till then had 
been offered to Adrastus, the foe of Melanippus. See Herod- 
otus, v. 67. It is probable that Clisthenes, in ‘*fetching 
Melanippus,” transferred the hero’s bones to the new shrine 
at Sicyon, following a common practice of the ancient Greeks, 
who were as anxious to secure the miraculous relics of heroes 
as modern Catholics are to secure the equally miraculous relics 
of saints. The most famous case of such a translation of holy 
bones was that of Orestes, whose remains were removed from 
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Amphiaraus fled beside the river Ismenus, and before 
Periclymenus could wound him in the back, Zeus cleft 
the earth by throwing a thunderbolt, and Amphiaraus 
vanished with his chariot and his charioteer Baton, 
or, as some say, Elato;+ and Zeus made him immortal. 


Tegea to Sparta (Herodotus, i. 67 sg.). Pausanias mentions 
many instances of the practice. See the Index to my trans- 
lation of Pausanias, s.v. ‘‘ Bones,” vol. vi. p. 31. It was, no 
doubt, unusual to bury bones in the Prytaneum, where was 
the Common Hearth of the city (Pollux, ix. 40; Corpus 
Inscriptionum Aiticarum, ii. 467, lines 6, 73; my note on 
Pausanias, viii. 53. 9, vol. iv. pp. 441 sqg.); but at Mantinea 
there was a round building called the Common Hearth in 
which Antinoe, daughter of Cepheus, was said to be buried 
(Pausanias, viii. 9. 5); and the graves of not a few heroes and 
heroines were shown in Greek temples. See Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept, iii. 45, pp. 39 sq., ed. Potter. The 
subject of relic worship in antiquity is exhaustively treated 
by Fried. Pfister, Der Reliquienkult im Altertum (Giessen, 
1909-1912). 

1 Compare Pindar, Nem. ix. 24 (59) sqq., x. 8 (13) sq.; 
Kuripides, Suppliants, 925 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 65. 8 ; 
Strabo, ix. 2. 11; p. 404; Pausanias, i. 34. 2, ii. 23.2, ix. 8. 3, 
ix. 19. 4; Statius, Theb. vii. 789-823. The reference to 
Periclymenus clearly proves that Apollodorus had here in mind 
the first of these passages of Pindar. Pausanias repeatedly 
mentions Baton as the charioteer of Amphiaraus (ii. 23. 2, v. 
17. 8, x. 10. 3). Amphiaraus was believed to be swallowed 
up alive, with his chariot and horses, and so to descend to 
the nether world. See Euripides, Suppliants, 925 sqq.; Statius, 
Theb. viii. 1 sqq.; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 49 (First Vatican Mythographer, 
152). Hence Sophocles speaks of him as reigning fully alive 
in Hades (Hiectra, 836 sqq.). Moreover, Amphiaraus was 
deified (Pausanias, viii.2.4; Cicero, De divinatione, i. 40. 88), 
and as a god he had a famous oracle charmingly situated 
in a little glen near Oropus in Attica. See Pausanias, 
i. 34, with my commentary (vol. ii. pp. 466 sqq.). The 
exact spot where Amphiaraus disappeared into the earth 
was shown not far from Thebes on the road to Potniae. It 
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was a small enclosure with pillars in it. See Pausanias, ix. 
8. 3. As the ground was split open by a thunderbolt to 
receive Amphiaraus (Pindar, Nem. ix. 24 (59) sqq., x. 8 (13) 
sq.), the enclosure with pillars in it was doubtless one of 
those little sanctuaries, marked off by a fence, which the 
Greeks always instituted on ground struck by lightning. See 
below, note on iii. 7. 1. 

1 Arion, the swift steed of Adrastus, is mentioned by 
Homer, who alludes briefly to the divine parentage of the 
animal (Jl. xxiii. 346 sq.), without giving particulars as to 
the quaint and curious myth with which he was probably 
acquainted. That myth, one of the most savage of all the 
stories of ancient Greece, was revealed by later writers. See 
Pausanias, viii. 25. 4-10, viii. 42. 1-6; Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 153 ; compare Scholiast on Homer, Jl. xxiii. 346. 
The story was told at two places in the highlands of Arcadia: 
one was Thelpusa in the beautiful vale of the Ladon; the 
other was Phigalia, where the shallow cave of the goddess 
mother of the horse was shown far down the face of a cliff in 
the wild romantic gorge of the Neda. The cave still exists, 
though the goddess is gone: it has been converted into a tiny 
chapel of Ehrist and St. John. See my commentary on 
Pausanias, vol. iv. pp. 406 sg. According to Diodorus Siculus 
(iv. 65. 9) Adrastus returned to Argos. But Pausanias says 
(i. 43. 1) that he died at Megara of old age and grief at his son’s 
death, when he was leading back his beaten army from Thebes ; 
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Adrastus alone was saved by his horse Arion. That 
horse Poseidon begot on Demeter, when in the like- 
ness of a Fury she consorted with him. 

VII. Having succeeded to the kingdom of Thebes, 
Creon cast out the Argive dead unburied, issued a 
proclamation that none should bury them, and set 
watchmen. But Antigone, one of the daughters of 
Oedipus, stole the body of Polynices, and secretly 
buried it, and having been detected by Creon him- 
self, she was interred alive in the grave.? Adrastus 
fled to Athens*® and took refuge at the altar of 


Pausanias informs us also that Adrastus was worshipped, 
doubtless as a hero, by the Megarians. Hyginus (Fab. 242) 
tells a strange story that Adrastus and his son Hipponou 
threw themselves into the fire in obedience to an oracle of 
Apollo. 

2 Apollodorus here follows the account of Antigone’s 
heroism and doom as they are described by Sophocles in his 
noble tragedy, the Antigone. Compare Aeschylus, 
agai 1005 sqq. A different version of the story is 
told by Hyginus (Fab. 72). According to him, when Antigone 
was caught in the act of performing funeral rites for her 
brother Polynices, Creon handed her over for execution to 
his son Haemon, to whom she had been betrothed. But 
Haemon, while he pretended to put her to death, smuggled 
her out of the way, married her, and had a son by her. In 
time the son grew up and came to Thebes, where Creon 
detected him by the bodily mark which all descendants of 
the Sparti or Dragon-men bore on their bodies. In vain 
Hercules interceded for Haemon with his angry father. 
Creon was inexorable; so Haemon killed himself and his 
wife Antigone. Some have thought that in this narrative 
Hyginus followed Euripides, who wrote a tragedy Antigone, 
of which a few fragments survive. See Vragicorum Grae- 
corum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 404 sqq. 

3 As to the flight of Adrastus to Athens, and the inter- 
vention of the Athenians on his behalf see Isocrates, Pane- 
gyric, §§ 54-58, Panathen. §§ 168-174; Pausanias, i. 39. 2; 
Plutarch, Theseus, 29; Statius, Theb. xii. 464 sqq. (who sub- 
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stitutes Argive matrons as suppliants instead of Adrastus). 
The story is treated by Euripides in his extant play The 
Suppliants, which, on the whole, Apollodorus follows. But 
whereas Apollodorus, like Statius, lays the scene of the 
supplication at the altar of Mercy in Athens, Euripides lays 
it at the altar of Demeter in Eleusis (Swppiiants, 1 sq.). 

favour of the latter version it may be said that the graves of 
the fallen leaders were shown at Eleusis, near the Flowery 
Well (Pausanias, i. 39. 1 sg.; Plutarch, Thesews, 29); while 
the graves of the common soldiers were at Eleutherae, which 
is on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, on the direct road 
from Eleusis to Thebes (Euripides, Suppliants, 756 sq. ; 
Plutarch, l.c.). Tradition varied also on the question how 
the Athenians obtained the permission of the Thebans to 
bury the Argive dead. Some said that Theseus led an army 
to Thebes, efeated the Thebans, and compelled them to 
give up the dead Argives for burial. This was the version 
adopted by Euripides, Statius, and Apollodorus. Others said 
that Theseus sent an embassy and by negotiations obtained 
the voluntary consent of the Thebans to his carrying off the 
dead. This version, as the less discreditable to the Thebans, 
was very naturally adopted by them (Pausanias, i. 39. 2) and 
by the patriotic Boeotian Plutarch, who expressly rejects 
Euripides’s account of the Theban defeat. Isocrates, with 
almost incredible fatuity, adopts both versions in different 
passages of his writings and defends himself for so doing 
(Panathen. §§ 168-174). Lysias, without expressly mention- 
ing the flight of Adrastus to Athens, says that the Athenians 
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Mercy,' and laying on it the suppliant’s bough ? he 
prayed that they would bury the dead. And the 
Athenians marched with Theseus, captured Thebes, 
and gave the dead to their kinsfolk to bury. And 
when the pyre of Capaneus was burning, his wife 
Evadne, the daughter of Iphis, thew herself on the 
pyre, and was burned with him.* 


first sent heralds to the Thebans with a request for leave to 
bury the Argive dead, and that when the request was 
refused, they marched against the Thebans, defeated them 
in battle, and carrying off the Argive dead buried them at 
Eleusis. See Lysias, ii. 7-10. 

1 As to the altar of Mercy at Athens see above ii. 8. 1; 
Pausanias, i. 17. 1, with my note (vol. ii. pp. 143 sq.) ; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, xiii. 22. 7; Statius, Theb. xii. 481-505. It is 
mentioned in a late Greek inscription found at Athens (Cor- 
pus Inscriptionum Atticarum, iii. No. 170; G. Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, No. 792). The 
altar, though not mentioned by early writers, was in later 
times one of the most famous spots in Athens. Philostratus 
says that the Athenians built an altar of Mercy as the 
thirteenth of the gods, and that they poured libations on it, 
not of wine, but of tears (Hpist. 39). In this fancy he 
perhaps copied Statius (Theb. xii. 488, ‘‘lacrymis altaria 
sudant’’). 

2 The branch of olive which a suppliant laid on the altar 
of a god in token that he sought the divine protection. See 
Andocides, De mysteriis, 110 sqq.; R. C. Jebb, on Sophocles, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, 3. 

8 For the death of Evadne on the pyre of her husband 
Capaneus, see Euripides, Suppliants, 1034 sqq.; Zenobius, 
Cent. i. 30; Propertius, i. 15. 21 sq.; Ovid, Tristia, v.14. 38 ; 
id. Pont. iii. 1. 111 sq.; Hyginus, Fab. 243; Statius, Theb. 
xii. 800 sq. with the note of Lactantius Placidus on v. 801; 
Martial, iv. 75.5. Capaneus had been killed by a thunderbolt 
as he was mounting a ladder at the siege of Thebes. See Apol- 
lodorus, iii. 6.7. Hence his body was deemed sacred and 
should have been buried, not burned, and the grave fenced off; 
whereas the other bodies were all consumed on a single pyre. 
See Euripides, Suppliants, 934-938, where ovurhias tdpov 
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refers to the fencing in of the grave. So the tomb of Semele, 
who was also killed by lightning, seems to have stood within 
a sacred enclosure. See Euripides, Bacchae, 6-1l. Yet, 
inconsistently with the foregoing passage, Euripides appeany 
afterwards to assume that the body of Capaneus was burnt 
on a pyre (vv. 1000 sqq.). The rule that a person killed by a 


thunderbolt should be buried, not burnt, is stated by Pliny 


(Nat. Hist. ii. 145) and alluded to by Tertullian (Apolo- 
geticus, 48). An ancient Roman law, attributed to Numa, 
forbade the celebration of the usual obsequies for a man who 
had been killed by lightning. See Festus, s.v. ‘‘ Occisum,” 
p- 178, ed. C. O. Miiller. It is true that these passages refer 
to the Roman usage, but the words of Euripides (Suppliants, 
934-938) seem to imply that the Greek practice was similar, 
and this is confirmed by Artemidorus, who says that the 
bodies of persons killed by lightning were not removed but 
buried on the spot (Onirocrit. ii. 9). The same writer tells 
us that a man struck by lightning was not deemed to be dis- 
graced, nay, he was honoured as a god ; even slaves killed by 
lightning were approached with respect, as honoured by Zeus, 
and their dead bodies were wrapt in fine garments. Such 
customs are to some extent explained by the belief that Zeus 
himself descended in the flash of lightning ; hence whatever 
the lightning struck was naturally regarded as holy. Places 
struck by lightning were sacred to Zeus the Descender (Zebs 
karaiBdrns) and were enclosed by a fence. Inscriptions 
marking such spots have been found in various parts of 
Greece. See Pollux, ix. 41; Pausanias, v. 14. 10, with my 
note (vol. iii. p. 565, vol. v. p. 614). Compare E. Rohde, 
Psyche*, i. 320 sq. ; H. Usener, ‘‘ Keraunos,” Kleine Schrif- 
ten, iv. 477 sqq. (who quotes from Clemens Romanus and 
Cyrillus more evidence of the worship of persons killed b 
lightning); Chr. Blinkenberg, The Thunderweapon in Reli- 
gion and Folklore (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 110 sq. 

Among the Ossetes of the Caucasus a man who has been 
killed by lightning is deemed very lucky, for they believe 
that he has been taken by St. Elias to himself. So the sur- 
vivors raise cries of joy and sing and dance about him. His 
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Ten years afterwards the sons of the fallen, called 
the Epigoni, purposed to march against Thebes to 


relations think it their duty to join in these dances and 
rejoicings, for any appearance of sorrow would be regarded 
as a sin against St. Elias and therefore punishable. The 
festival lasts eight days. The deceased is dressed in new 
clothes and laid on a pillow in the exact attitude in which he 
was struck and in the same place where he died. At the 
end of the celebrations he is buried with much festivity and 
feasting, a high cairn is erected on his grave, and beside it 
they set up a tall pole with the skin of a black he-goat 
attached to it, and another pole, on which hang the best 
clothes of the deceased. The grave becomes a place of pil- 
grimage. See Julius von Klaproth, Reise in den Kaukasus 
und nach Georgien (Halle and Berlin, 1814), ii. 606; A. von 
Haxthausen, Transkaukasia (Leipsic, 1856), ii. 21 sq. 
Similarly the Kafirs of South Africa ‘‘ have strange notions 
respecting the lightning. They consider that it is governed 
by the wmshologu, or ghost, of the greatest and most re- 
nowned of their departed chiefs, and who is emphatically 
styled the inkosi ; but they are not at all clear as to which 
of their ancestors is intended by this designation. Hence 
they allow of no lamentation being made for a person killed 
by lightning, as they say that it would be a sign of disloyalty 
to lament for one whom the inkosi had sent for, and whose 
services he consequently needed; and it would cause him to 
pene them, by making the lightning again to descend and 
o them another injury.” Further, rites of purification have 
to be performed by a priest at the kraal where the accident 
took place ; and till these have been performed, none of the 
inhabitants may leave the kraal or have intercourse with 
other people. Meantime their heads are shaved and they 
must abstain from drinking milk. The rites include a sacri- 
fice and the inoculation of the people with powdered char- 
coal. See ‘‘Mr. Warner’s Notes,” in Col. Maclean’s Com- 
pendium of Kafir Laws and Customs (Cape Town, 1866), 
pp. 82-84. Sometimes, however, the ghosts of persons who 
have been killed by lightning are deemed to be dangerous. 
Hence the Omahas used to slit the soles of the feet of such 
corpses to prevent their ghosts from walking about. See 
J. Owen Dorsey, “A Study of Siouan Cults,” Eleventh 
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Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1894), p. 420. For more evidence of special treatment 
accorded to the bodies of persons struck dead by lightning, 
see A. B, Ellis, The Hwe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast 
(London, 1890), p. 39 sq.; id. The Yoruba-speaking Peoples 
of the Slave Coast (London, 1894), p. 49; Rev. J. H. Weeks, 
‘*Notes on some customs of the Lower Congo people,” Folk- 
Lore, xx. (1909), p. 475; Rendel Harris, Boanerges (Cam- 
bridge, 1913), p. 97; A. L. Kitching, On the backwaters of the 
Nile (London, 1912), pp. 264 sq. Among the Barundi of Central 
Africa, a man or woman who has been struck, but not killed, 
by lightning becomes thereby a priest or priestess of the god 
Kiranga, whose name he or she henceforth bears and of whom 
he or she is deemed a bodily representative. And any place 
that has been struck by lightning is enclosed, and the trunk of 
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temporary abode of the deity who manifested himself in the 
lightning. See H. Meyer, Die Barundi (Leipsic, 1916), 
pp. 123, 135. 
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avenge the death of their fathers ;1 and when they 
consulted the oracle, the god predicted victory 
under the leadership of Alemaeon. So Alemaeon 
joined the expedition, though he was loath to lead. 
the army till he had punished his mother; for Eri- 
phyle had received the robe from Thersander, son of 
Polynices,and had persuaded her sons also? to go to the 
war. Having chosen Alcmaeon as their leader, they 
made war on Thebes. The men who took part in 
the expedition were these: Alemaeon and Amphilo- 
chus, sons of Amphiaraus; Aegialeus, son of Adras- 
tus; Diomedes, son of Tydeus; Promachus, son of 
Parthenopaeus ; Sthenelus, son of Capaneus; Ther- 
sander, son of Polynices; and Euryalus, son of Mecis- 
teus. They first laid waste the surrounding villages ; 
then, when the Thebans advanced against them, led 


1 The war of the Epigoni against Thebes is narrated very 
similarly by Diodorus Siculus (iv. 66). Compare Pausanias, ix. 
5. 13 sq., ix. 8. 6, ix. 9.4 sqg.; Hyginus, Fab. 70. There was 
an epic poem on the subject, called Hpigoni, which some 
people ascribed to Homer (Herodotus, iv. 32; Biographi 
Graect, ed. A. Westermann, pp. 42 sq.), but others attributed 
it to Antimachus (Scholiast on Aristophanes, Peace, 1270). 
Compare Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. G. Kinkel, 
pp. 13 sg. Aeschylus and Sophocles both wrote tragedies on 
the same subject and with the same title, Epigoni. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck?, pp. 19, 
1738 sq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A. C. Pearson, i. 
129 sqq. 

2 The sons of Eriphyle were Alemaeon and Amphilochus, 
as we learn immediately. The giddy and treacherous 
mother persuaded them, as she had formerly persuaded her 
husband Amphiaraus, to go to the war, the bauble of a neck- 
lace and the gewgaw of a robe being more precious in her 
sight than the lives of her kinsfolk. See above, iii. 6.2; and 
as to the necklace and robe, see iii, 4. 2, iii. 6.1 and 2; 
Diodorus Sictilus, iv. 66. 3. 
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1 Tidodocay Heyne: tpapovolay A. 
2 @nBav Heyne: OnBalwy A. 





1 The battle was fought at a place called Glisas, where the 
graves of the Argive lords were shown down to the time of 
Pausanias. See Pausanias, ix. 5. 13, ix. 8. 6, ix. 9. 4, ix. 19.2; 
Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. viii. 48 (68), who refers to Hella- 
nicus as his authority. 

2 According to a different account, King Laodamas did 
not fall in the battle, but after his defeat Ted a portion of 
the Thebans away to the Illyrian tribe of the Encheleans, 
the same people among whom his ancestors Cadmus and 
Harmonia had found their last home. See Herodotus, v. 61; 
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by Laodamas, son of Eteocles, they fought bravely,! 
and though Laodamas killed Aegialeus, he was him- 
self killed by Alemaeon,? and after his death the 
Thebans fled in a body within the walls. But as 
Tiresias told them to send a herald to treat with 
the Argives, and themselves to take to flight, they 
did send a herald to the enemy, and, mounting their 
children and women on the wagons, themselves fled 
from the city. When they had come by night to 
the spring called Tilphussa, Tiresias drank of it and 
expired. After travelling far the Thebans built the 
city of Hestiaea and took up their abode there. But 
the Argives, on learning afterwards the flight of the 
Thebans, entered the city and collected the booty, 
and pulled down the walls. But they sent a portion 
of the booty to Apollo at Delphi and with it Manto, 
daughter of Tiresias; for they had vowed that, if 
they took Thebes, they would dedicate to him the 
fairest of the spoils.* 

After the capture of Thebes, when Alcmaeon 
learned that his mother Eriphyle had been bribed 


Pausanias, ix. 5. 13, ix. 8.6. As to Cadmus and Harmonia 
in Illyria, see above, iii. 5. 4. 

3 See Pausanias, ix. 33. 1, who says that the grave of 
Tiresias was at the spring. But there was also a cenotaph of 
the seer on the road from Thebes to Chalcis (Pausanias, ix. 
18. 4). Diodorus Siculus (iv. 67. 1) agrees with Pausanias 
and Apollodorus in placing the death of Tiresias at Mount 
Tilphusium, which was beside the spring Tilphussa, in the 
territory of Haliartus. 

4 Compare Diodorus Siculus, iv. 66. 6 (who gives the name 
of Tiresias’s daughter as Daphne, not Manto); Pausanias, 
vii. 3. 3, ix..33. 2; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. 
i. 308 
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THY patépa Haddov nyavantnoe, Kat XpHoavros 
‘Amro wvos avTe THY pnt épa amréxTevev. €VLOL 
wey Aéyouat ovv "Apprrox TO abeAHO KTELVAL 
THY "Epepvday, € évior Oe Te HOvos. "AAKpaiova be 
peTirOev € épwos TOD nTpwov povou, Kal Hennes 
Tp@rov pev eis "A peadiar pos "Orxréa rapa- 
yiverat, exeiBev dé cis Vadhida mpos Dyyéa. xaap- 
Oels 8é tar avrob "Apowony yapeet Thy TOUTOU 
Ouyarépa, Kal TOV TE Spyov Kal Tov TémXov eScone 
TAUTY. yevopevns dé dorepov THS YAS dz’ adrov 
adopou, XPHTAaVT Os adT@ Tov Oeov mpods ’Axer@ov 
amvevat Kal Tap éxeivov madivouctav Aap Bavew,” 
TO ev 7 p@Tov ™ pos Oivéa maparyiverat els Kanv- 
ddva Kat feviterar map avT@,® éreta adikopevos 
els | eamporors THS xopas amrehavverau. Teheu- 
tatov 6€ éml Tas Axed@ou Tyas TaparyevoueEvos 
KaQaipetai Te UT’ avtod Kal THY éxeivou OvyaTépa 


1 ’OrwAéa Aegius: ioxAda A. 

2 wap éxeivoy madrwdiclay AauBdvew Bekker: map’ éxelvov 
marw + diadauBdvew Wagner: map’ éxeivoy wéAw diadauBavew 
Heyne, Westermann, Miiller: map’ éxelvov rdAw SimrauBdvew 
Hercher. The MSS. (A) read éxeivov. Aegius changed 
méAw into méAw., Heyne conjectured madi voy &moAap- 
Bdve. Perhaps we should read zap’ éxelvov kaOdpoim Aap- 
Bdveww. eo a Pherecydes, cited by the Scholiast on Homer, 
Il. xiv. 120. 

3 airgG Westermann, Miiller: ait” R: abtav A: abrod 
Heyne, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner. 





1 That is, as well as to the undoing of his father Am- 
phiaraus. See above, iii. 6. 2. 

2 Compare Thucydides, ii. 102. 7 sqq.; Diodorus Siculus, 
iv. 65. 7; Pausanias, viii. 24. 7 sqgqg.; Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 
407 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 73. Sophocles and Euripides both 
wrote tragedies called Alemaeon, or rather Alemeon, for that 
appears to be the more correct ‘spelling of the name. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck®, pp. 153 
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to his undoing also,! he was more incensed than 
ever, and in accordance with an oracle given to 
him by Apollo he killed his mother.2?, Some say 
that he killed her in conjunction with his brother 
Amphilochus, others that he did it alone. But 
Alemaeon was visited by the Fury of his mother’s 
murder, and going mad he first repaired to Oicles® 
in Arcadia, and thence to Phegeus at Psophis. And 
having been purified by him he married Arsinoe, 
daughter of Phegeus,* and gave her the necklace 
and the robe. But afterwards the ground became 
barren on his account,> and the god bade him in an 
oracle to depart to Achelous and to stand another 
trial on the river bank. At first he repaired to 
Oeneus at Calydon and was entertained by him; 
then he went to the Thesprotians, but was driven 
away from the country; and finally he went to the 
springs of Achelous, and was purified by him,’ and 
sq., 379 sqq.; The Fragments of Sophocles, ed. A.C. Pearson, 
vol. i. pp. 68 sqq. 

3 Oicles was the father of Amphiaraus, and therefore the 
grandfather of Alemaeon. See i. 8. 2. 

4 Pausanias (viii. 24. 8) and Propertius (i. 15. 19) call her 
Alphesiboea. 

> So Greece is said to have been afflicted with a dearth on 
account of a treacherous murder committed by Pelops. See 
below, iii. 12.6. Similarly the land of Thebes was supposed 
to be visited with barrenness of the soil, of cattle, and of 
women because of the presence of Oedipus, who had slain 
his father and married his mother. See Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus, 22 sqq., 96 sqq.; Hyginus, Fab. 67. The notion 
that the shedding of blood, especially the blood of a kins- 
man, is an offence to the earth, which consequently refuses 
to bear crops, seems to have been held by the ancient 
Hebrews, as it is still apparently held by some African 
peoples. See Folk-lore in the Old Testament, i. 82 sqq. 

5 The text,is here uncertain. See the Critical Note. 

7 Achelous*here seems to be conceived partly as a river 
and partly as a man, or rather a god. 
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Kandappony Aap Paver, kal ov ’Ayed@os T pooé- 
xXooe TOTOV KTioas KATORNCE. Kanddappons be 
borepov Tov Te Sppov Kal TOV méT ov émeOupovons 
AaBeiv, al Neyovons ov cUvoLK noe avT@ ei pn 
AdBou TaUvTAa, Taparyevouevos eis Vopida "AXK- 
paiwv Dynyet Aéyet Teeoria Bat THs pavias amran- 
ayn éavT@, TOV  Sppov éray els Acrhods Kopicas 
ava n Kal Tov qWémXov. O be mioTevoas Sowa 
pnvicavtos 5é Oepdrrovtos OTL _Kadnuppon TavTa 
AaBav éxom ev, évedpevOels vo TOV Pyyéws mai- 
Sev éritadEavtos ToD Dy yeas a avatpeitat. Apatvonv 
6é peppoperny of Tob Pryéws maides éuBiBa- 
TAaVTES eis Adpvaxa Kopuivovew eis Teyéav Kal 
ddoace SovAnV "Ayamijvopt, Katarpeva duevor avris 
TOV ‘Adkpalovos dovov. Kaddppon dé rh "Ade- 
palovos aT @evay pabotca, TArAnoLaCovTOS AUTH 
tov Autos, airetras TOUS ryeryerynpévous maidas é& 
“AAKpatovos avTh yevér Oar Tedelous, tva Tov Tov 
TAT POS Tio @VvTat Povey. ryevopevor dé eEaidyns ot 
maides TéNELOL éml THY éxduxtay Tob maT pos e€necar. 
Kata Tov avTov dé Katpov of te Pyyéws maides 
IIpovoos cat ’Aynvap, eis Aerovds xopifovtes 
avabeivat Tov Oppov Kal Tov TémAoV, KaTAaAVoVCL 
mpos Ayarnvopa, kal oi rod "AXKpaiwvos maides 


1 éaur@ Heyne: éavr” R: éavrod A. 





1 Compare Thucydides, ii. 102. 7 sqq.; Pausanias, viii. 24. 
_8 sq. As to the formation of new land by the deposit of 
alluvial soil at the mouth of the Achelous, compare Hero- 
dotus, ii. 10. 

. According to Ephorus, or his son Demophilus, this oracle 
was really given to Alemaeon at Delphi. See Athenaeus, 
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received Callirrhoe, his daughter, to wife. Moreover 
he colonized the land which the Achelous had formed 
by its silt, and he took up his abode there.1 But 


and they lay in wait and killed him.2) When Arsinoe 
upbraided them, the sons of Phegeus clapped her 
into a chest and carried her to Tegea and gave her 
as a slave to Agapenor, falsely accusing her of 


sons of Phegeus,5 carrying the necklace and robe 
to Delphi to dedicate them, turned in at the house 
of Agapenor at the same time as Amphoterus and 


vi. 22. p- 232 p-r, where the words of the oracle are 
quoted. 

® His grave was overshadowed by tall cypresses, called the 
Maidens, in the bleak upland valley of Psophis. See Pan- ~ 
sanias, viii. 24.7, A quiet resting-place for the matricide 
among the solemn Arcadian mountains after the long fever of 
the brain and the long weary wanderings. The valley, which 
I have visited, somewhat resembles a Yorkshire dale, but is 


* Compare Ovid, Metamorph. ix. 413 8qq. 
5 Pausanias (viii. 24. 10) calls them Temenus and Axion, 
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"Apuotepds te kal Axapvdv: Kal avedovtes TOUS 
Tod matpos povéas, Taparyevopevol Te eis Vapida 
Kal tapedOovtes eis Ta Bacinera Tov Te Dyyéa 
Kal Thy yuvaika avtod KTeivovcr. SuwyOevres Sé 
adypr Teyéas értBonOnoavrwv TeyeaTtav Kat Tiw@v 
"Apyelwv éo@Onaar; eis huynv tov Vodidioy Tpa- 
mévtwv. Snrwoavtes S€ TH wnTpl TadTa, TOY TE 
Spmov Kal Tov mémdov édXOovtes eis Aedgovs avé- 
Gevto xata mpoctakiv Ayed@ou. tropevOévtes dé 
eis THY “Hrretpov cvva0poifovew oikntopas Kai 
Krifovaw ’Axkapvaviav. 

Evpirridns 5é now "AXkpaiwva Kata Tov TIS 
pavias xpovov éx« Mavtods Te:peciov traidas dvo 
yevvicat, “Apdiroxyov Kal Ovyatépa Page 3, 
kouicavta 5é eis Kopw0ov ta Bpépyn Sodvar 
tpépew Kopwbiwv Baciret Kpéovti, cal thy peév 
Tioipovnv Sueveyxodoav edpoppia tro ths Kpeé- 
ovTOS yuvaikos ameuTroAnOhva, Sedovcvias py 
Kpéwv adtiv yapuerny rojontat. tov dé’ AXK- 
paiwva ayopacavta tabtny éxyew ovK eidoTa THY 
éavtod Ouyatépa Oepdraway, wapayevopevoy Oé 
eis Kopw0ov émt thy tav téxvov araitnow Kal 
Tov viov Kopicacba. Kal "Audiroyos Kata 





1 According to Pausanias (viii. 24. 10, ix. 41. 2), it was the 
sons of Phegeus, not the sons of Alemaeon, who dedicated 
the necklace at Delphi. The necklace, or what passed for it, 
was preserved at Delphi in the sanctuary of Forethought 
Athena as late as the Sacred War in the fourth century B.c., 
when it was carried off, with much more of the sacred 
treasures, by the unscrupulous Phocian leader, Phayllus. 
See Parthenius, Narrat. 25 (who quotes Phylarchus as his 
authority) ; Athenaeus, vi. 22, p. 232 pn (who quotes 
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Acarnan, the sons of Alemaeon; and the sons of 
Alemaeon killed their father’s murderers, and going 
to Psophis and entering the palace they slew both 
Phegeus andvhis wife. They were pursued as far as 
Tegea, but saved by the intervention of the Tegeans 
and some Argives, and the Psophidians took to flight. 
Having acquainted their mother with these things, 
they went to Delphi and dedicated the necklace and 
robe! according to the injunction of Achelous. 
Then they journeyed to Epirus, collected settlers, 
and colonized Acarnania.? 

But Euripides says* that in the time of his mad- 
ness Alemaeon begat two children, Amphilochus and 
a daughter Tisiphone, by Manto, daughter of Tiresias, 
and that he brought the babes to Corinth and gave 
them to Creon, king of Corinth, to bring up; and 
that on account of her extraordinary comeliness Tisi- 
phone was sold as a slave by Creon’s spouse, who 
feared that Creon might make her his wedded wife. 
But Alemaeon bought her and kept her as a hand- 
maid, not knowing that she was his daughter, and 
that coming to Corinth to get back his children he 
recovered his son also. And Amphilochus colonized 


the thirtieth book of the history of Ephorus as his au- 
thority). 

2 Compare Thucydides, ii. 102. 9; Pausanias, viii. 24. 9, 
who similarly derive the name of Acarnania from Acarnan, 
son of Alemaeon. Pausanias says that formerly the people 
were called Curetes. 

% The reference is no doubt to one of the two lost tragedies 
which Euripides composed under the title Alemaeon. See 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. A. Nauck*, pp. 
479 sqq. 
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xpne wovs "ArodA@vos “Apudiroyixov “Apyos 
oxicev.| 

VIII. ‘Exravaryopev dé vv madi él tov Ile- 
Aacyov, dv “Axovoiraos pev Awos Néyes wal Nio- 
Bns, xabarep iméBepner, “Haiodos dé avTox Bova. 
TovTou Kal THs ‘Oxeavod Ouyatpos MenrBoias, 7) Y 
Kkabatep drdot Aéyovat viudns Kurdnvys, Tats 
Avkdwv éyéveto, ds Bacthevov “ApKddav éx od- 
A@V yvvarkOv TevTHKoVvTAa Taidas éyévynoe’ Me- 
Aawwéa? Ocotrpwtov “EXixa Nv«tipov Leveérior, 
Kavkcova Myxioréa ‘Omréa Maxapéa Maxedvor, 
“Opov® Ilodtyov ’Axovtny Evaipova “Ayxvopa, 
‘ApxeBarny Kaptépwva Aiyaiwva Idddavta 
Evpova, KdvnOov IIpd0o0ov Aivov KopéGovta* 
Matvanor, TyreBoav Diciov Daccov POiov 
Avkwov, ‘Adén pov Tevéropa Boveoriova Lwxréa 
Divéa, Evpnrnv ‘Apraréa, TlopGéa II\dtova 
Aipova, Kivaibov Aéovta “Apmaduxov “Hpavéa 
Turdvar, Mavtwea® Knreitopa Xtiudarov ’Opxo- 
pevov. .. o0TOL TavTas avOpwrous UrepéBadXov ® 


1 @xicev Wagner (compare Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
980; "Auplaoxos Td KAnbev “Apyos "Audiroxikdy. . . KaT@ire, 
where, however, some MSS. read xar@xnoe): @xnoev A, 
Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 

2 MeAavéa Wagner (comparing Pausanias, viii. 3. 3, viii. 
26. 8); pdAdAavoy R®: paldavvoy B: patrkavyvoy OC: Malvadov 
Aegius, Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher. 
But Maivados is mentioned a few lines below. 

3“Opov. Heyne conjectured Oivwrpéy (compare Pausanias, 
viii. 3. 5). 

4 *Operdéa Hercher (comparing Pausanias, viii. 3. 1). 

5 Mavrwéa Heyne (compare Pausanias, viii. 3. 4): wayre- 
voov A. 

8 bmepéBadrdAov Ki: bwepéBadov A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 481. 
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Amphilochian Argos in obedience to oracles of 
Apollo.1 

VIII. Let us now return to Pelasgus, who, Acusi- 
laus says, was a son of Zeus and Niobe, as we have 
supposed,” but Hesiod declares him to have been” 
a son of the soil. He had a son Lycaon ® by Meliboea, 
daughter of Ocean or, as others say, by a nymph 
Cyllene; and Lycaon, reigning over the Arcadians, 
begat by many wives fifty sons, to wit: Melaeneus, 
Thesprotus, Helix, Nyctimus, Peucetius, Caucon, 
Mecisteus, Hopleus, Macareus, Macednus, Horus, 
Polichus, Acontes, Evaemon, Ancyor, Archebates, 
Carteron, Aegaeon, Pallas, Eumon, Canethus, Pro- 
thous, Linus, Coretho, Maenalus, Teleboas, Physius, 
Phassus, Phthius, Lycius, Halipherus, Genetor, 
Bucolion, Socleus, Phineus, Eumetes, Harpaleus, 
Portheus, Plato, Haemo, Cynaethus, Leo, Harpalycus, 
Heraeeus, Titanas, Mantineus, Clitor, Stymphalus, 
Orchomenus, .... These exceeded all men in pride 


1 Amphilochian Argos was a city of Aetolia, situated on 
the Ambracian Gulf. See Thucydides, ii. 68. 3, who repre- 
sents the founder Amphilochus as the son of Amphiaraus, 
and therefore as the brother, not the son, of Alemaeon. As 
to Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus, see above, iii. 7. 2. 

2 See above, ii. 1. 1. 

3 The following passage about Lycaon and his sons, down 
to and including the notice of Deucalion’s flood, is copied, to 
a great extent verbally, by Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 
481), who mentions Apollodorus by name as his authority. 
For another and different list of -Lycaon’s sons, see Pausanias, 
viii. 3. 1 sqg., who calls Nyctimus the eldest son of Lycaon, 
whereas Apollodorus calls him the youngest (see below). That 
the wife of Pelasgus and mother of Lycaon was Cyllene is 
affirmed by the Scholiast on Euripides, Orestes, 1645. 
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umepnpavia Kali aceBeia. Leds dé atav Bovro- 
pevos THY acéBeav Tetpdcar eixacBels avodpl 
NEpyntn Tapayiverar. of S& avdtov éml Eéna! 
Kahécartes, opatartes Eva TOV émrywpiov Taida, 
Tois (epois Ta TovTOU oTAdyXYva cuvavapmlEarTes 
TmapéGecav, svpBovrevcavtos Tod mpeaBuTépou 
aderpov Maivarov. Leds dé <pvaaxGels>* thy 

1 téma Hercher: tevia A, Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, — 
481, Wagner. 

? uvoaxbels inserted by Aegius (compare Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 481). 





1 With this and what follows compare Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus, frag. 43 (Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
C. Miiller, iii. 378; Suidas, s.v. Avedwy): ‘‘ Lycaon, son of 
Pelasgus and king of Arcadia, maintained his father’s insti- 
tutions in righteousness. And wishing like his father to 
wean his subjects from unrighteousness he said that Zeus 
constantly visited him in the likeness of a stranger to view 
the righteous and the unrighteous. And once, as he himself 
said, being about to receive the god, he offered a sacrifice. 
But of his fifty sons, whom he had, as they say, by many 
women, there were some present at the sacrifice, and wishing 
to know if they were about to give hospitality to a real god, 
they sacrificed a child and mixed his flesh with that of the 
victim, in the belief that their deed would be discovered if 
the visitor was a god indeed. But they say that the deity 
caused great storms to burst and lightnings to flash, and 
that all the murderers of the child perished.” <A similar 
version of the story is reported by Hyginus (Fab. 176), who 
adds that Zeus in his wrath upset the table, killed the sons 
of Lycaon with a thunderbolt, and turned Lycaon himself 
into a wolf. According to this version of the legend, which 
Apollodorus apparently accepted, Lycaon was a righteous 
king, who ruled wisely like his father Pelasgus before him 
(see Pausanias, viii. 1. 4-6), but his virtuous efforts to benefit 
his subjects were frustrated by the wickedness and impiety 
of his sons, who by exciting the divine anger drew down 
destruction on themselves and on their virtuous parent, and 
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and impiety; and Zeus, desirous of putting their 
impiety to the proof, came to them in the likeness of 
a day-labourer. They offered him hospitality and 
having slaughtered a male child of the natives, 
they mixed his bowels with the sacrifices, and 
set them before him, at the instigation of the elder 
brother Maenalus.t But Zeus in disgust upset the 


even imperilled the existence of mankind in the great flood. 
But according to another, and perhaps more generally re- 
ceived, tradition, it was King Lycaon himself who tempted 
his divine guest by killing and dishing up to him at table a 
human being; and, according to some, the victim was no 
other than the king’s own son Nyctimus. See Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 36, p. 31, ed. Potter; Nonnus, 
Dionys. xviii. 20 sqq.; Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, iv. 24. 
Some, however, said that the victim was not the king’s son, 
but his grandson Arcas, the son of his daughter Callisto by 
Zeus. See Eratosthenes, Cataster. 8; Hyginus, Astronom. 
ii. 4; Scholia in Caesaris Germanici Aratea, p. 387 (in Mar- 
tianus Capella, ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt). According to Ovid 
(Metamorph. i. 218 sqq.), the victim was a Molossian hos- 
tage. Others said simply that Lycaon set human flesh before 
the deity. See Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, Theb. xi. 
128; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, 
vol. i. p. 5 (First Vatican Mythographer, 17). For this crime 
Zeus changed the wicked king into a wolf, according to 
Hyginus, Ovid, the Scholiast on Caesar Germanicus, and the 
First Vatican Mythographer ; but, on the other hand, Clement 
of Alexandria, Nonnus, Eratosthenes, and Arnobius say 
nothing of such a transformation. The upsetting of the 
table by the indignant deity is recorded by Eratosthenes (1.c.) 
as well as by Hyginus (U.cc.) and Apollodorus. A somewhat 
different account of the tragical occurrence is given by 
Pausanias, who says (viii. 2. 3) that Lycaon brought a human 
babe to the altar of Lycaean Zeus, after which he was 
immediately turned into a wolf. 

These traditions were told to explain the savage and cruel 
rites which appear to have been performed in honour of 
Lycaean Zeus on Mount Lycaeus down to the second cen- 
tury of our era or later. It seems that a human victim 
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pev tpatretav avétpeev, évOa viv Tpatrefods 
n 4 

KaNeitat 6 TOTos, Avedova S& Kal TOvS TOVTOU 
an fal , 

Taidas €xepavvace, Ywpls TOU vewTatov Nuxtipou: 





was sacrificed, and that his inward parts (omAdyxvoyr), 
mixed with that of animal victims, was partaken of at a 
sort of cannibal banquet by the worshippers, of whom he 
who chanced to taste of the human flesh was believed to 
be changed into a wolf and to continue in that shape for 
eight years, but to recover his human form in the ninth 
year, if in the meantime he had abstained from eating 
human flesh. See Plato, Republic, viii. 16, p.565 D8; Pau- 
sanias, viii. 2.6. According to another account, reported 
by Varro on the authority of a Greek writer Euanthes, the 
werewolf was chosen by lot, hung his clothes on an oak- 
tree, swam across a pool, and was then transformed into a 
wolf and herded with wolves for nine years, afterwards 
recovering his human shape if in the interval he had not 
tasted the flesh of man. In this account there is no mention 
of cannibalism. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 81; Augustine, 
De civitate Dei, xviii. 17. A certain Arcadian boxer, named 
Damarchus, son of Dinnytas, who won a victory at Olympia, 
is said to have been thus transformed into a wolf at the 
sacrifice of Lycaean Zeus and to have been changed back into 
a man in the tenth year afterwards. Of the historical reality 
of the boxer there can be no reasonable doubt, for his statue 
existed in the sacred precinct at Olympia, where it was seen 
by Pausanias ; but in the inscription on it, which Pausanias 
copied, there was no mention made of the man’s transfor- 
mation into a wolf. See Pausanias, vi. 8.2. However, the 
transformation was recorded by a Greek writer, Scopas, 
in his history of Olympic victors, who called the boxer 
Demaenatus, and said that his change of shape was caused 
by his partaking of the inward parts of a boy slain in 
the Arcadian sacrifice to Lycaean Zeus. Scopas also spoke 
of the restoration of the boxer to the human form in the 
tenth year, and mentioned that his victory in boxing at 
Olympia was subsequent to his experiences as a wolf. See 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 82; Augustine, De civitate Dei, 
xviii. 17. The continuance of human sacrifice in the rites of 
Lycaean Zeus on Mount Lycaeus is hinted at by Pausanias 
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table at the place which is still called Trapezus,! and 
blasted Lycaon and his sons by thunderbolts, all but 
Nyctimus, the youngest ; for Earth was quick enough 


(viii. 38. 7) in the second century of our era, and asserted by 
Porphyry (De abstinentia, ii. 27: Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelii, iv. 16. 6) in the third century. 

From these fragmentary notices it is hardly possible to 
piece together a connected account of the rite ; but the men- 
tion of the transformation of the cannibal into a wolf for 
a or nine years suggests that the awful sacrifice was 
offered at intervals either of eight or of nine years. If the 
interval was eight years, it would point to the use of that 
eight years’ cycle which played so important a part in the 
ancient calendar of the Greeks, and by which there is reason 
to think that the tenure of the kingship was in some places 
regulated. Perhaps the man who was supposed to be turned 
into a wolf acted as the priest, or even as the incarnation, of 
the Wolf God for eight or nine years till he was relieved of 
his office at the next celebration of the rites. The subject 
has been learnedly discussed by Mr. A. B. Cook (Zeus, i. 
63-99). He regards Lycaean Zeus as a god of light rather 
than of wolves, and for this view there is much to be said. 
See my note on Pausanias, viii. 38. 7 (vol. iv. pp. 385 sq.). 
The view would be confirmed if we were sure that the 
solemn sacrifice was octennial, for the octennial period was 
introduced in order to reconcile solar and lunar time, and 
hence the religious rites connected with it would naturally 
have reference to the great celestial luminaries. As to the 
octennia! period, see the note on ii. 5.11. But with this view 
of the festival it is difficult to reconcile the part played by 
wolves in the myth and ritual. We can hardly suppose, 
with some late Greek writers, that the ancient Greek word 
for a year, Av«d8as, was derived from Avxos, ‘‘a wolf,” and 
Balvw, ‘*to walk.” See Aeclian, Nat. Anim. x. 26; Artemi- 
dorus, Onirocrit. ii. 12; Eustathius, on Homer, Od. xiv. 161, 
p. 1756. 

1 As to the town of Trapezus, see Pausanias, viii. 3. 3, 
viii. 5. 4, viii. 27. 4—6,’ viii. 29. 1, viii. 31.5. The name is 
derived by Apollodorus from the Greek trapeza, ‘‘a table.” 
Compare Eratosthenes, Cataster. 8. 
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pbdcaca! yap 4» TH Kal tis Se&tas rod Atos 
‘ ? / \ > \ / , 
2 éharyamévn thy opynv katéravoe. Nuxtipov dé 
Thy Bactieiav maparaBovtos 6 éml Aeveadiwvos 
KaTakAvo mos éyéveto. TovTov évior dia THY TOV 
Avkdovos traiswv dvacéBevap eitrov yeyevnoOa. 

Eipnros € nai tives érepor Aéyovor Avedon 
kal Ovyatépa Kadduot@ yevéo Oar “Hatodos pév 
yap avTny piav eivar Tov vupdov réyer, “Actos 
5é Nuxréws, Depexvdns b€ Kyntéws. atttrn cvv- 
Onpos "Aptéusdos ovca, THY adTHy éxeivn oTOAHY 
popovoa, wpooev avTH” weivar mapOdvos. Leds dé 
épacbeis axovon svvevvdterat, eixacbels, as pev 
éviot Aéyovay, "Apréurd., ws S€ évior, AmodAr@N. 
Bovropevos 5¢ “Hpav adeiv® eis dpeTov pere- 
Loppacev adtnv. “Hpa 8& éremcev “Aptepw as 
aypiov Onpiov Katatokeica. ial dé of AéyorTes 
ws "Apteuis avtny Kxaterokevoev Ste THY Tap- 

1 ~0dcaca E, Wagner: dvacxotca A, Aegius, Heyne, 
Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher (inserting tas xefpas 
from Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 481, 4 VA dvacxoica 
Tas xeipas). But ras xeipas is wanting in HA. 

2 abri Gale, Miiller, Bekker, Wagner: airod A. 

3 radety E: AaBeiv A. 





1 See above, i. 7. 2. 

2 As to the love of Zeus for Callisto, daughter of Lycaon, 
her transformation into a bear, and finally into the constella- 
tion of the Bear, see Pausanias, i. 25. 1, viii. 3. 6 8q.; 
Eratosthenes, Cataster. 1; Libanius, in Westermann’s Mytho- 
graphi Graeci, Appendix Narrationum, 34, p. 374; Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 481; Hyginus, Fab. 155, 176, and 177; 
Ovid, Metamorph. ii. 409-507 ; Servius on Virgil, Georg. i. 
138 ; Lactantius Placidus, on Statius, heb. iii. 685; Scholia 
in Oaesaris Germanici Aratea, p. 381, ed. F. Eyssenhardt (in 
his edition of Martianus Capella); Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 5 (First Vatican 
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to lay hold of the right hand of Zeus and so appease 
his wrath. But when Nyctimus succeeded to the 
kingdom, there occurred the flood in the age of 
Deucalion ;1 some said that it was occasioned by the 
impiety of Lycaon’s sons. 

But Eumelus and some others say that Lycaon had 
also a daughter Callisto;? though Hesiod says she 
was one of the nymphs, Asius that she was a daughter 
of Nycteus, and Pherecydes that she was a daughter 
of Ceteus. She was a companion of Artemis in the 
chase, wore the same garb, and swore to her to remain 
amaid. Now Zeus loved her and, having assumed the 
likeness, as some say, of Artemis, or, as others say, 
of Apollo, he shared her bed against her will, and 
wishing to escape the notice of Hera, he turned her 
into a bear. But Hera persuaded Artemis to shoot 
her down as a wild beast. Some say, however, that 
Artemis shot her down because she did not keep her 
Mythographer, 17), vol. ii. p. 94 (Second Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 58). The transformation of Callisto into a bear is 
variously ascribed to the amorous Zeus himself, te the jealous 
Hera, and to the indignant Artemis. The descent of the 
Arcadians from a bear-woman through a son Arcas, whose 
name was popularly derived from the Greek arktos, “a 
bear,” has sometimes been adduced in favour of the view 
that the Arcadians were a totemic people with the bear for 
their totem. See Andrew Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion 
(London, 1887), ii. 211 sqq. 

3 The Tegean historian Araethus also described the mother 
of Arcas as the daughter of Ceteus; according to him she 
was the granddaughter, not the daughter, of Lycaon, and 
her uame was Megisto, not Callisto. But he agreed in the 
usual tradition that the heroine had been transformed into a 
bear, and he seems to have laid the scene of the transfor- 
mation at Nonacris in northern Arcadia. See Hyginus, 
Astronom. ii. 1. According to a Scholiast on Euripides 
(Orestes, 1646), Callisto, mother of Arcas, was a daughter of 
Ceteus by Stilbe. 
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Oeviav ovx éptrakev. atroropuévns b¢ KaddXorods 
Zevs TO Bpépos apracas év ’Apxadia didwow 
avatpépew Maia, tpocayopevoas Apxada: tiv 
dé Kaddtotm catactepicas éxddecev apKTov. 
IX. ’Apkddos 5 cai Acaveipas tis ’Apderou 
x M / 1 a K , e be Bb 
7) Meyavetpas! rijs Kpoxwvos, as 5&é Eijpnros 
A€yet, vUedys Xpvooredelas, éyévovto taides 
” \? / « \ al > / 
Eratos kal ’Adetdas. oboe thy yi éueptoarto, 
To 6€ Tay Kpdtos elyev "EXaTos, ds é« Aaodixns 
THs Kuvipov Xtiuparov xali Ilepéa texvoi, 
b / \ ? \ \ / a a 
Adeidas S€ ’Aredv cat YOevéBorav, hv yapet 
IIpotros. *“Andeov 5é nat Neaipas tips Llepéws 
Buyatnp wéev Adbryn, viol 5é Knpeds nal Aveodpyos. 
Abyn® pév odv id’ ‘Hpaxréouvs POapeica xaré- 
kpuve To Bpéhos ev TO Teuéver tHS "AOnvas, Hs 
eixye THY lepwovvnv. axdptrou 8& THs yhs pe- 
vovons, Kal pnvudvTav ToY ypnopav eival TL 
év T@ Tepéver THS AOnvas dvacéBnua, dbwpabeioa 
imo Tod maTpos TapeddOn Navirdie él Oavator 
] ® / e n , \ 
map ov TevOpas 0 Mucdy duvdcrns taparkaBov 
> \ 4 3 \ be / > 0é > »” TI 
auTnv éynpe.® TO dé Bpépos éxteev év dper Iap- 
Devic Ondyv broayovens édahov THr\ehos exAHOn, 
kal tpadels td tov KopiOov+ BovedrAwv kab 
fntncas Tovs yovéas Heev eis Aerdovs, Kal 
palav Tapa Tod Oeod, mapayevomevos ets Muciav 
Oeros traits Tev@pavtos yivetat' Kal teXevTo@vTOS 
avtov duddoxos Ths Suvactetas yiverat. 
? Meraveipas C. Keil, Hercher. 
? Atyn Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, Wagner ; 
arn A. 
® éynue Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: &pOecpe A. 


* Kop’@ov Aegius, Heyne (comparing Diodorus Siculus, iv. 
33. 11): KépivOov P: xédpwOos A. 
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maidenhood. When Callisto perished, Zeus snatched 
the babe, named it Arcas, and gave it to Maia to 
bring up in Arcadia; and Callisto he turned into 
a star and called it the Bear. 

IX. Areas had two sons, Elatus and Aphidas, by 
Leanira, daughter of Amyclas, or by Meganira, 
daughter of Croco, or, according to Eumelus, by a 
nymph Chrysopelia.! These divided the land be- 
tween them, but Elatus had all the power, and he 
begat Stymphalus and Pereus by Laodice, daughter 
of Cinyras, and Aphidas had a son Aleus and a 
daughter Stheneboea, who was married to Proetus. 
And Aleus had a daughter Auge and two sons, Ce- 
pheus and Lycurgus, by Neaera, daughter of Pereus. 
Auge was seduced by Hercules? and hid her babe 
in the precinct of Athena, whose priesthood she held. 
But the land remaining barren, and the oracles de- 
claring that there was impiety in the precinct of 
Athena, she was detected and delivered by her father 
to Nauplius to be put to death, and from him Teuthras, 
prince of Mysia, received and married her. But the 
babe, being exposed on Mount Parthenius, was suckled 
by a doe and hence called Telephus. Bred by the 
neatherds of Corythus, he went to Delphi in quest of 
his parents, and on information received from the god 
he repaired to Mysia and became an adopted son of 
Teuthras, on whose death he succeeded to the 
princedom. 


1 As to the sons of Arcas, and the division of Arcadia 
among them, see Pausanias, viii. 4. 1 sqg. According to 
Pausanias, Arcas had three sons, Azas, Aphidas, and Elatus 
by Erato, a Dryad nymph ; to Azas his father Arcas assigned 
the district of Azania, to Aphidas the city of Tegea, and to 
Elatus the mountain of Cyllene. 

2 For the story of Auge and Telephus, see above, ii. 7. 4. 
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Avnovpyou dé Kal Kreopvrns i) Evpuvopns 
"Aykatos Kat ”Ezroyos cal 'Appidapuas kat “lagos.! 
‘Appidapavros bé Medavior Kal Ouyarnp *Avti- 
Max”, iy Evpvabeds & ey nmev. ‘ldoou bé Kat Kav- 
evs THs Muwov "Atadavtn éyéveto. TavTS 0 
Tarip Sepreees Taio@v émiOupav e&€OnKev aura, 
apKTos dé porraca TOANAKLS Onray edidou, pé HEXpes 
ov ebpovres Kupnyol map éavTols avétpepov. Terela 
be’ Aranravrn yevouern mapbévov € éauTiy épvratTe, 
Kal Onpevovoa év Epnueg Kabdomuo pen dueTédet. 
BiaSecPat be avrny ETLVELPOUVTES Kévravpor ‘Pot- 
Kos” te Kal ‘Traios KkaTarogevbevres tn aurijs 
dm éBavov. TaperyeveTo dé pera TOV apiaTé@y Kal 
éml Tov Kadudérop kam pov, Kal év 7@ én Ileria 
reOévte® aya érddaice Inret Kal evixnoer. 


1 “lagos Heyne, Westermann, Miiller, Bekker, Hercher, 
Wagner : idaios A. 
2 yp. poixos R¢ P (added by the first hand in the margin) : 
Adnos ER® B: Avodpyos C. 3 veOévts Es riOévre A, 





1 Compare Pausanias, viii. 4. 10, who mentions only the 
first two of these four sons. 

® For the story of Atalanta, and how her suitor won her by 
the bait of the golden apples, see Theocritus, iii. ; 
Hyginus, fab. 185; Ovid, Metamorph. x. 560-680; Servius 
on Virgil, Aen. iii. 113; Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, 
ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 14, 91 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, 39 ; Second Vatican My thographer, 47). As Apol- 
lodorus points out, there was a difference of opinion as to 
the name of Atalanta’s father. According to Callimachus 
(Hymn to Artemis, 215) and the First and Second Vatican 
Mythographers (Scriptores rerum mythicarum Latini, ed. 
G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 54, 124), he was Iasius ; according to 
Aelian (Var. Hist. xiii. 1), he was Iasion. Propertius (i. 1. 
10) seems to agree with Apollodorus that her father was 
Tasus, for he calls Atalanta by the patronymic Iasis. But 
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Lycurgus had sons, Ancaeus, Epochus, Amphidamas, 
and fasus,1 by Cleophyle or Eurynome. And Amphi- 
damas had ason Melanion and a daughter Antimache, 
whom Eurystheus married. And Iasus had a daughter 


- Atalanta? by Clymene, daughter of Minyas. This 


Atalanta was exposed by her father, because he de- 
sired male children; and a she-bear came often and 
gave her suck, till hunters found her and brought her 
up among themselves. Grown to womanhood, Ata- 
lanta kept herself a virgin, and hunting in the wilder- 
ness she remained always under arms. The centaurs 
Rhoecus and Hylaeus tried to force her, but were 
shot down and killed by her. She went moreover 
with the chiefs to hunt the Calydonian boar, and at 
the games held in honour of Pelias she wrestled with 


according to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 34. 4, iv. 65. 4), Pausanias 
(viii. 35. 10), Hyginus, and Ovid, her father was Schoeneus. 
Hesiod also called him Schoeneus (see Apollodorus, below), 
and the later writers just mentioned probably accepted the 
name on his authority. According to Euripides, as we learn 
from Apollodorus (see below), the name of the heroine’s father 
was Maenalus. The suckling of Atalanta by the bear, and 
the unsuccessful assault on her by the two centaurs, Hylaeus 
and Rhoecus, are described, with a wealth of picturesque 
detail, by Aelian (Var. Hist. xiii. 1), who does not, however, 
mention her wedding race. The suitor who won the coy 
maiden’s hand by throwing down the golden apples is called 
Hippomenes by most writers (Theocritus, Hyginus, Ovid, 
Servius, First and Second Vatican Mythographers). Herein 
later writers may have followed Euripides, who, as we learn 
from Apollodorus (see below), also called the successful suitor 
Hippomanes. But by Propertius (i. 1. 9) and Ovid (Ars 
Amat. ii. 188) the lover is called Milanion, which nearly 
agrees with the form Melanion adopted by Apollodorus. 
Pausanias seems also to have agreed with Apollodorus on 
this point, for he tells us (iii. 12. 9) that Parthenopaeus, who 
aed a son of Atalanta (see below), had Melanion for his 
ather. 
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avevpovoa dé Yatepov Tovs yovéas, @s 0 TAaTHP 
yapetv auTny éreOev amiovea eis eTadtatov TOTOV 
kal wHfaca péoov oKoAoTTAa TpiTrnxuY, évTedOEv 
TOV pynoTevopevwy Tovs Spomous Tpoieica? éerpo- 
yate cabaT ruc pévn Kal KatadnpOerte pev avtov™ 
Oavatos wpeireTo, ny KatadrnpOévte Sé yapos. 
non O€ TOANOY aTroXopévwv® Medaviwv avThs épac- 
Deis ijeev emi tov Spopor, xpucea pia Komilav 
map Adpoditns, cal dumxduevos TadTa éppimtev. 
% 5€ avatpovpévn TA pirTopeva* Tov Spopov évt- 
KnOn. &ynpev odv avtnv Meraviov. Kai torte 
Aéyerar Onpevovtas avTovs eiaedOeiv eis TO TEpmeE- 
vos Atos, Kaxel auvovatatovtas eis AéovTas® adKa- 
n € / \ , [4 \ > 4 
yaar. “Holodos 8€ cai tives Erepor THY AtadavTny 
> ’ / > \ / 7 > / 
ovx “Idcov adda Syowéws eitov, Evpimidys 8é 


1 mpoieiaa Heyne, Miiller, Hercher, Wagner: mpoiotoa A, 
Westermann, Bekker. If the manuscript reading mpototca 
were retained, the meaning would be that in the race Atalanta 
was given a start and her suitors had to overtake her; 
whereas from the express testimony of Hyginus (fab. 185), 
confirmed by the incident of the golden apples, we know that 
on the contrary it was the suitors who were given a start, 
while Atalanta followed after them. 

2 airod Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: air¢ EA, Westermann, 
Miiller. 

3 &moAouevwv Bekker, Hercher, Wagner: aroAAunéevay EA. 

4 finréueva EL: pimrodpeva A. 

5 rdovtras EK: wAéovtas A. 





1 According to Ovid (Metamorph. x. 644 sqq.) the goddess 
brought the golden apples from her sacred field of Tamasus, 
the richest land in Cyprus; there in the midst of the field 
grew a wondrous tree, its leaves and branches resplendent 
with crackling gold, and from its boughs Aphrodite plucked 
three golden apples. But, according to others, the apples 
came from the more familiar garden of the Hesperides. See 
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Peleus and won. Afterwards she discovered her 
parents, but when her father would have persuaded 
her to wed, she went away to a place that might 
serve as a race-course, and, having planted a stake 
three cubits high in the middle of it, she caused her 
wooers to race before her from there, and ran herself 
in arms; and if the wooer was caught up, his due was 
death on the spot, and if he was not caught up, his 
due was marriage. When many had already perished, 
Melanion came to run for love of her, bringing golden 
apples from Aphrodite,! and being pursued he threw 
them down, and she, picking up the dropped fruit, 
was beaten in the race. So Melanion married her. 
And once on a time it is said that out hunting they 
entered into the precinct of Zeus, and there taking 
their fill of love were changed into lions.?, But Hesiod 
and some others have said that Atalanta was not a 
daughter of Iasus, but of Schoeneus; and Euripides 


Servius on Virgil, Aen. iii. 113; Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. p. 14 (First Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, i. 39). 

2 The sacrilege and its punishment are recorded also by 
Hyginus (fab. 185), Servius (on Virgil, Aen. iii. 113), and the 
First Vatican Mythographer (Scriptores rerum mythicarum 
Latini, ed. G.H. Bode, vol. i. p. 14, fab. 39). The reason why 
the lovers were turned into a lion and a lioness for their im- 
piety is explained by the ancient mythographers to be that 
lions do not mate with each other, but with leopards, so that 
after their transformation the lovers could never repeat the 
sin of which they had been guilty. For this curious piece of 
natural history they refer to Pliny’s Natural History; but 
all that Pliny, in the form in which he has come down to us, 
appears to affirm on this subject is, that when a lioness 
forgot her dignity with a leon»rd, her mate easily detected 
and vigorously punished ‘tire offence (Nat. Hist. viii. 43). 
What would have happened if the lion had similarly mis- 
behaved with a leopardess is not mentioned by the natural 
historian, — 
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Mawvdxov, kal tov yyipavta avtny ob MeXaviova 
> Xo" € / PR \ > / 
arra ‘Inropévnv. éyévyvnoe 5¢ éx MeXaviwvos 
"Atardvtn 4)” Apeos IlapOevorraiov, ds érl OnBas 
é€oTpatevoaTo. 





1 See above, note on p. 399. It may have been in his lost 
tragedy, Meleager, that Euripides named the father and 
husband of Atalanta. She is named in one of the existing 
fragments (No. 530) of the play. See Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta, ed. Nauck?, pp. 525 sqq. 
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says that she was a daughter of Maenalus, and that 
her husband was not Melanion but Hippomenes.1 
And by Melanion, or Ares, Atalanta had a son Par- 
thenopaeus, who went to the war against Thebes.? 


? See above, iii. 6.3. According to others, the father of 
Parthenopaeus was neither Melanion nor Ares, but Meleager. 
See Hyginus, Fab. 70, 99, and 270; Scriptores rerum mythi- 
carum ini, ed. G. H. Bode, vol. i. pp. 54, 125 (First 


Vatican Mythographer, 174; Second Vatican Mythographer, 
144), 
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